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PROPHECY: ITS NATURE, INTERPRETATION; AND USES. 


Propuecy has been called.a history.of events written before the 
_ events recorded. It is commonly suppdstd to establish a special 
relation between the prophet and the Divine Being. Its evi- 
dence is less in its utterance than ia its accomplishment. Mira- 
cles and prophecy often go together, and are in all cases closely 
allied. Prophecy, indeed, is a mental and spiritual miracle. 
The prophets often wrought miracles. Their miracles were their 
credentials before their own age, and led men to listen to their 
prophecies for the future. Miracles speak first to those who 
witness them, and then, by their authentic record, to all after- 
time. Prophecy, on the contrary, rests under a cloud till its 
accomplishment, and then it takes its proper place in the logic 
of faith. Before their fulfilment predictions may be believed 
for various reasons, but assuredly an unaccomplished prophecy 
stands in a relation to faith and evidences very different from a 
fulfilled one. It is hardly needful for us to say, that by unac- 
complished we do not here mean prophecies which have failed, 
but those whose time of fulfilment is not arrived. Miracles are 
a fruit for the present, but prophecies are a seed for the future. 
The fruit may be preserved for after use, but the seed requires 
time to spring and germinate. 

Our first enquiry will be, What is prophecy? We say to 
predict, to foretell, and to prophesy, not only when we allude 
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to the vaticinations of heaven-sent seers, but when we allude to 
utterances of a very different order. Even in the Scriptures the 
word prophecy is used of exhortation and of speaking before or 
in the presence of others. But there is another use of it which 
must be remembered : we predict an eclipse or transit, we fore- 
tell the result of various experiments and calculations, the con- 
sequences of certain contingencies, and the doctrine of chances 
is reduced almost to a science. The chemist is aware beforehand 
that an acid and an alkali will effervesce if mixed in water. The 
artist knows that the mixture of yellow and blue will produce a 
green, and that yellow and red will give him orange. We are 
quite sure that a thousand things will occur under particular 
circumstances, and this certainty is of immense value in art and 
science, and in all the experience of life. There is a sense in 
which all these things can be called predictions, because we may 
foretell them. A knowledge of chemistry, or of the laws of 
motion, or of mental philosophy, has enabled men to anticipate 
exactly the results of their calculations and processes. 

But when we speak of prophecy we do not mean simply 
preaching, nor do we mean the foretelling of such things as 
have been mentioned, ; tig not a° prophecy: to:say a man will 
die, but if we could name thé day, the: place; and the manner of 
his death, that would be.a prophecy....Hence an event may be 
generally certain, but; ‘not, particularly -foreknown. The par- 
ticular foreknowledge of such an’ event would be a true predic- 
tion or prophecy. Indeed to ‘foretell any event which is beyond 
the possible reach of calculatidiis, based on science, observation, 
or experience, is a prophecy. When, therefore, we henceforth 
speak of prophesying, predicting, or foretelling, we shall refer 
only to such cases. We shall assume for the present that the 
power of thus foretelling future events is supernatural. The 
conditions or tests of a true prophecy have been thus described : 

1. There must be sufficient proof that the prophecy appealed 
to was delivered previously to the event which is said to be its 
accomplishment. 

2. The event or events predicted must be beyond the reach 
of human sagacity to foresee. 

3. The predictions must manifestly themselves receive their 
appropriate and full accomplishment in the events to which they 
are said to refer. 

So that all events in which these conditions meet are pro- 
phesied : events in which all these conditions do not meet are 
not prophesied. Of course, predictions which are really such 
are uttered as such, and receive their proper fulfilment. A man 
might say that the king of Persia would die a violent death, and 
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it might so happen, and yet there might be no prediction. A 
prophecy is designed and intended to be a declaration beforehand 
of something to happen, and not a mere conjecture, which may 
or may not turn out correct. But while we assert that every 
real prediction was intentionally such, and must be fulfilled, it 
could not be safely said that the speaker always knew how and 
when it would be fulfilled. Often it was so, but assuredly not 
always, and the divine Inspirer of the prophets alone always 
knew what the prophecy signified. Let it be remembered, too, 
that many of the prophecies are wrapped in poetical, figurative, 
and allegorical language, so that their full meaning is only 
shewn by the events which fulfil them. Hence it is commonly 
said that history is the best expounder of prophecy. It might 
be added, that attempts minutely to explain unfulfilled predic- 
tions are usually ridiculous failures. 

As to the literal interpretation of prophecy, the principle 
must not be carried too far; and when we speak of the literal 
fulfilment of prophecy, it should be always understood that we 
use the words in a somewhat loose and general sense. There 
are those who violate this rule. Some students of prophecy 
insist upon its literal fulfilment, and some disbelievers deny the 
literal fulfilment altogether. A very popular book by Dr. Keith 
is entitled, Evidence of the truth of the Christian Religion, de- 
rived from the literal fulfilment of Prophecy. Now as a matter 
of fact, very few prophecies have been (or ever will be) Hiterally 
fulfilled. Indeed, to attempt rigidly to adhere to this word 
“literal,” is to do great harm to the cause of truth. The cor- 
respondence between a prediction and its fulfilment must be 
characteristic and substantial ; it need not be literal. Such an 
accomplishment will be real, and will inseparably connect the 
prediction with the event. It will shew that the one is the com- 
plement of the other. If we admit this principle, we shall relieve 
ourselves of many needless difficulties. Some prophecies are 
obscure, their outlines are very indistinct, their words are figura- 
tive, their language is highly wrought and poetical. The literal 
fulfilment of such prophecies was never intended, it would be 
absurd to expect it, and is in fact impossible without a series of 
miracles. 

Fashionable expounders of prophecy may talk about literal 
interpretation, but they do not mean it, or they do not practise 
it. If they practise it, they make themselves ridiculous. Doubt- 
less many would be very indignant to be told this, but unwel- 
come truth is none the less truth, and in this particular instance, 
it is very necessary truth. But we say the literal interpreters 
are not literal in their interpretations. Sometimes they are 
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literal enough it must be confessed, but then only to a certain 
extent. We have heard men of this school say, that the battle 
of Armageddon will be a literal battle; that the New Jerusalem 
will be a literal city, which shall come down out of heaven; that 
the Mount of Olives will one day be cleft in twain; and that 
when Rev. xiv. 20 is fulfilled, the blood will be to the horse 
bridles over a space of 1,600 furlongs. To call in question any 
part of this is denounced as scepticism, rationalism, and the like. 
We should rather denounce such gross conceptions of God’s 
word as low, and carnal, and charge those who entertain them 
with an imbecility which cannot rise to the height of its spiri- 
tual import, but which drags it down to their own level in the 
dust. Now Armageddon is given as the name of a place; and it 
is clear that on the literal principle, there ought to be a place of 
that name. The word means the Mountain of Megiddo, and 
this at once reminds us of the Valley of Megiddo, which was 
the scene of several great battles. This at once suggests that 
the language is figurative, and that the figure is drawn from 
events already past. There may have been, and indeed there 
have been, great battles in and round the Valley of Megiddo, 
since John wrote the book of Revelation, and we might say that 
the prediction was of one of them. Far more reasonable would 
this be, and more literal, than the opinion put out during the 
Russian war, that the siege of Sebastopol was the battle of Ar- 
mageddon. Certainly the literal meaning of Armageddon is 
not Sebastopol. Whether the battle of Armageddon took place 
during John’s own lifetime, or is yet to occur, is still debated 
by able men. With regard to the New Jerusalem, the absurdity 
is yet more apparent, for the literal meaning of what the apostle 
says is, that he saw the New Jerusalem come down, just as he 
says he saw a new heaven and a new earth. Why, if he had 
seen them come down, we must look for other than a literal 
meaning to his words, whether we look backward or forward. 
Another of the predictions we have referred to is that of 
Zechariah xiv., where we find foretold the siege of Jerusalem by 
all nations, the capture of the city, and the eventual interposition 
of the Lord in favour of his people. No man of sane, or at least 
of sober mind can look for an accomplishment of such a predic- 
tion. All nations never were and never will be gathered against 
Jerusalem. The feet of Jehovah is surely a figure of speech. Is 
one of the characteristics of the Millennial state the revival of 
Judaism? for we read that all nations are to go every year to 
Jerusalem TO KEEP THE FEASTS OF TABERNACLES. Are Jewish 
sacrifices to be restored? for we read in this same prophecy that 
all who sacrifice shall come and take the pots of Jerusalem, 
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and seethe in them. Some there are, and we are ashamed to 
confess it, who avow their belief that sacrifices will be revived, 
and Jewish festivals observed in the good time coming. They 
are consistent, it must be confessed, so far, and are to be hon- 
oured for their courage, in carrying their plea for literal inter- 
pretation of prophecy to its logical results. But such utter pros- 
tration of intellect before an imaginary rule of their own inven- 
tion is lamentable. We call it a rule of their own invention, 
because there is not a text in the Bible which lays it down, nor 
an example which requires it. It is pure assumption, that such 
prophecies as that of Zechariah are unfulfilled. To say that no 
event has yet occurred which fully answers to this prediction, — 
proves nothing but a deplorable misunderstanding of prophetic 
diction. In any case, a literal fulfilment is impossible, and we 
may rest assured that the Mount of Olives will never cleave 
asunder in the way supposed. 

The other case we have referred to, of the blood to the horse 
bridles, is equally simple. It is figurative, and not literal. For, 
be it observed, the blood is said to come from a wine press! and 
every other part of the passage is avowedly figurative. That 
some great judgment of God is described is certain, but the lan- 
guage is metaphorical. These ultra-literal expositors do grievous 
harm by their expositions, and mislead men from the true un- 
derstanding of God’s word. They quite’miss the sense and in- 
tention of prophecy. They publish their day-dreams as the true 
oracles of God. Nothing deters them from pursuing their reck- 
less course, and steady endeavour to make God’s word ridiculous. 
For it is ridicule which they bring upon the sure word of pro- 
phecy. When unclean spirits like frogs come out of the mouths 
of the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet, something else is 
meant, and a literal interpretation is not an interpretation at all. 
When fire proceeds out of the mouth of the two witnesses, it is 
not a literal fire. When horses with lions’ heads and serpent- 
like tails are spoken of, something else must be understood. 
When locusts appear in the form of horses with crowns on their 
heads, human faces, women’s hair, lion’s teeth, and scorpion’s 
tails, something else is meant. And so with many other pro- 
phetic symbols. And need we say that it is of the essence of a 
symbol, that it cannot be literally explained? The moment 
an expression becomes symbolical, it ceases to be literal, and 
assuredly a great part of prophecy is symbolical. So it has been 
viewed by all sound expositors, and none but the dull and obtuse 
modern school of literal interpreters fail to perceive it. 

In regard to names of persons, places, and things, to mea- 
sures of time and space, and much more, no reasonable, intel- 
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ligent, or true explanation is possible, except on this principle of 
symbolism. 

Let us not be misunderstood. There is danger in the oppo- 
site extreme, because some predictions are substantially literal. 
A great many predictions have a literal element in them by 
which they are defined and identified. This literal element is 
often surrounded with figures of various kinds, which must be 
interpreted according to their nature and intention. Nor is it 
always more difficult to distinguish the real from the ideal, the 
figurative from the literal, than it is to distinguish between 
flowers and fruit. God has thought good to adorn and deck his 
pan direct intimations of things to come, with what is sym- 

olical, hyperbolical, metaphorical. We cannot wonder at this 
combination of the literal and the figurative. When the priest- 
hood of the law was instituted, the Lord said to Moses, “Thou 
shalt make holy garments for Aaron thy brother, for glory and 
for beauty.” There was the real and the actual in the person of 
the priest, and there was that which was symbolical and orna- 
mental, in his robes of office. It was well understood that, as 
the poet says,— 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


The oracles of the seers, therefore, were frequently adorned with 
the graces of poetic diction, not devoid of meaning, but to be 
distinguished from the literal, which it clothed like the priestly 
garments “for glory and for beauty.” These accessories to the 
prediction were sometimes obscure. Hence the Psalmist ex- 
claims in Psalm xlix., “I will incline mine ear to a parable; 
I will open my dark saying upon the harp.” And again, in 
Psalm Ixxviii., “I will open my mouth in a parable; I will utter 
dark sayings of old.” There were what Solomon calls “the 
words of the wise and their dark-sayings.”” The apostles them- 
selves did not understand some of the prophecies until they were 
fulfilled. A halo of mystery surrounded the predictions, which 
was not removed till their accomplishment. Probably these pre- 
dictions would not have been understood even then, but for the 
literal element which they embodied. The partially literal mean- 
ing was a clue to the partially figurative meaning. The extent 
to which this element pervades prophecy is very great. We 
may illustrate it by an example. It was said to the serpent 
which tempted our first parents, “I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise its (or his) heel.’ 
The literal element of this prophecy is, that Satan should be the 
enemy of man, but that a descendant of Eve should overcome 
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Satan, though not without personal suffering. The figurative 
element is that the offspring of Eve should be at enmity with 
the serpent, that Eve’s offspring should bruise the serpent’s 
head, and that the serpent should bruise the heel of the woman’s 
offspring. The literal element of this prophecy was as literally 
accomplished. Satan has ever been man’s enemy. Christ, a 
descendant of Eve, did gain the victory over Satan; and yet he 
died upon the cross. The figurative element was also accom- 
plished, but it was figuratively, for the serpent did not literally 
bruise the heel of Christ, nor did Christ literally bruise the head 
of the serpent. The serpent was not a literal serpent, but the 
Devil; and the seed was not the seed in general, but Christ in 
particular. It may be a truth, and it is one, that Christ repre- 
sented the whole race in what he did, and that all who believe 
in Him crush the serpent’s head, though they like Him must 
die. But still the reference is more immediately and directly to 
the Messiah. Even the Jews themselves refer it ultimately to 
the Messiah, as appears by the Targum of Jonathan ben Uziel, 
which thus paraphrases Gen. iii. 15:—‘ And I will put enmity and 
hostility between thee and the woman, between the seed of thy 
son and the seed of her sons; and it shall come to pass, that 
when the sons of the woman shall keep the commandments of 
the law, they shall strive to smite thee upon thy head. And 
when they shall abandon the commandments of the law, thou 
shalt seek to smite them upon their heels. Nevertheless, there 
shall be a cure for them, but for thee there shall be no remedy. 
And they shall obtain a remedy for their heel in the days of the 
King Messiah.” It will be seen by this, that while the Jews 
applied the passage to the seed of the woman in general, they 
understood it as referring also to the Messiah. This one instance 
very well illustrates what we mean by the mixed character of 
many prophecies, which are partly literal and partly figurative. 

There is another example which may be adduced, to make 
the case still clearer. In Isa. xliv. 28, and xlv. 1, etc., mention 
is made of Cyrus, who is called the shepherd and anointed of 
the Lord. This prediction was written many years before Cyrus 
was born; and its literal elements are very prominent. But 
along with these are those which are figurative, and which were 
only figuratively accomplished. It would take too much space 
to go into this, but anyone who will take the trouble to compare 
the words of the prophecy with the words of history, will see the 
correctness of what we say. Cyrus became the instrument of 
God in chastising the oppressors of Israel, and in promoting the 
restoration of the people and of Jerusalem a century and three- 
quarters after the prophecy was given. 
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One other illustration must suffice. In Malachi iv. 5, we 
read, “ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet, before the 
coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord,” ete. Elijah 
was already dead, and the time referred to in the prediction was 
yet far distant. A literal coming and preaching of Elijah was 
not to be looked for. But still the prophecy had a literal ele- 
ment, which was, that some prophet like Elijah should come 
and preach with great effect before the day of the Lord, what- 
ever that might be. This prophecy, therefore, had a spiritual as 
well as a literal element, and its fulfilment would be both spi- 
ritual or figurative, and actual or literal. We are not left in 
doubt about this matter, but we have the unquestioned autho- 
rity and declaration of Christ himself. Our Lord tells us that, 
not Elijah but John the Baptist was the prophet intended. 
“ This is he of whom it is written, Behold, I send my messenger 
before my face,” etc.; “ And if ye will receive it, this is Elias, 
who was to come.” And again, “ Elias has come already,” etc. ; 
“Then the disciples understood that he spake unto them of 
John the Baptist,” (see Matth. xvii. 11—13, etce.). With all 
this agrees the declaration of the angel to Zacharias in Luke i. 
16, 17. 

The recognition of literal and figurative elements in pro- 
phecy is essential to a rational interpretation. Material images 
are employed to denote moral and spiritual things. This imagery 
is borrowed from all the scenes and sources with which the 
prophets were familiar. Facts in their history supplied it; it 
was furnished by the rites of their worship; by persons; by 
places; and by many other things. Without remembering this, 
more than half the predictions are impenetrable enigmas which 
defy solution. The neglect of it leads expositors into grievous 
and dangerous errors. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon 
in setting forth the nature of prophecy. Indeed, no one denies 
that many predictions are symbolical, like that of Zechariah, 
“Tn that day there shall be a fountain opened to the house of 
David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for un- 
cleanness :” or like that of Malachi, “ Behold the day cometh 
that shall burn as an oven.” No fountain ever was or will be 
able to wash away sin. No day ever was or will be which shall 
literally burn as an oven. 

This brings us to another point which has been very much 
debated. We refer to the so-called double sense of prophecy. 
Every figurative prediction has, beyond question, a double sense, 
a real and a metaphorical one. But when we speak of double 
sense, we mean, has a prophecy ever a double fulfilment? By 
some it is denied, and by others affirmed. We are disposed to 
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say that some prophecies have but one fulfilment, that others 
have two, and that some may have even more. Here are then 
three classes of prophecies, upon each of which a word may be 
said. The existence of the first is admitted by all. Such were 
many predictions respecting the Jewish captivity, the person 
and work of Christ, and others. These things were predicted 
absolutely, and the prophecies were closed when the events 
occurred. To us they are the records of fulfilled predictions, 
and we look for no other accomplishment. The second class of 
predictions is limited in number, and our knowledge of them is 
almost wholly derived from the New Testament. One celebrated 
example is given in Matt. i. 22, 23, where we are told that the 
birth of Christ was a fulfilment of Isa. vii. 14. Now, on look- 
ing at the chapter in Isaiah, and reading on in the chapter which 
follows, we observe two things. First, that the prediction was 
given on a special occasion; and secondly, that it was fulfilled 
with reference to that occasion. And yet, we see it expressly 
declared by St. Matthew, that the prediction was fulfilled in the 
birth of Christ. Both are correct. The prediction had a first 
fulfilment, and by an extension of its meaning, it had a second. 
No doubt the second fulfilment was the ultimate and higher one ; 
and though the first may be regarded as typical, it was none the 
less an actually predicted event. It was the opinion of Dr. 
Henderson, that “ there is really no prophecy which may not be 
restricted to one sense—such a sense as fully meets all the exi- 
gencies of the connexion in which it occurs.” This opinion is 
ably maintained by Dr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, who rejects 
“the theory of a plurality of senses in prophecy.” Other emi- 
nent scholars are of the same mind; but it seems to us, on in- 
sufficient grounds. To say that the evangelists applied to Christ 
a prophecy which had been already fulfilled, only throws the 
difficulty further back. 

As to the cases in which prophecies may have several fulfil- 
ments, this is only when a series or class of events is foretold. 
Any of these events is a fulfilment of the prophecy, and it is 
fulfilled in them all. Thus, when we read that in the last 
days perilous times shall come, that scoffers shall arise, and the 
like, we have vague, general predictions of a state of things, and 
not of single events. This too seems plain, and it might be 
said that all predictions of this description belong to the first 
class. 

There are prophecies about which there is much uncertainty. 
Such is the twenty-fourth of Matthew, where our Lord appears 
to foretell the ruin of Jerusalem, and the actual end of the 
world. Is this one prophecy, or is it two? If two, how are 
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they to be distinguished? We cannot here undertake to answer 
these questions definitely, but we name them to shew that am- 
biguous predictions are to be met with. 

The words of Jeremiah xxxi. 15, are quoted by St. Matthew 
as a prediction of the massacre of the Bethlehemite children by 
Herod. But they form part of a prediction relating to circum- 
stances quite different, and indeed scarcely read like a prophecy 
at all. Yet there stands the declaration of the Gospel, and 
while we must admit its accuracy, we do not see the reason of 
it, beyond the fitness of the words to describe the event. Un- 
fortunately, there is no department of Biblical study in which 
tradition and dogmatism tyrannize as they do in that of pro- 
phecy. There are no rules for prophetic interpretation laid down 
in the Bible itself. The most it does is to afford us examples, 
and these examples do not represent either every form of pro- 
phecy, or every mode of prophetic fulfilment. When we say 
examples, we mean not imaginary, but real ones; and we ought 
in strict propriety to say, that the only examples of prophetic 
interpretation are those which are declared to be such. Pro- 
phetic fulfilment and prophetic interpretation are two different 
things. Prophetic fulfilments are God’s work ; but prophetic 
interpretations are the work of man.* Hence it may happen 
that a known prophecy can have an unknown fulfilment. That 
is to say, what was given and received as a prediction may be 
accomplished in an event which may not be seen to be a fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. If it were not so, we should be at the mercy 
of the tribe of prophetic interpreters, from Barnabas down to 
Mr. Elliott. Men ought to handle such matters very cautiously 
and reverently, and to speak with great modesty and reserve. 
But, so far from this being the case, there is no class of persons 
who are so bold in their speculations, so positive in their con- 
clusions, and so loud in their utterances, as those who harp upon 
the string of prophecy. 

Not to offend the living, we may take an illustration from 
the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, which, although very ancient, 
he certainly never wrote. Speaking of the creation in six days, 
that writer says, ‘Observe, children, what he says, ‘He made 
an end in six days.’ This means that the Lord will make an 
end of all things in six thousand years; for a day is with Him a 
thousand years. Now He himself testifies, saying, ‘ Behold, 
to day shall be as a thousand years.’ Therefore, children, in six 
days, in six thousand years, all things shall be accomplished. 





* This of course does not apply to those prophecies which the inspired writers 
have declared to be fulfilled. 
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‘ And He rested on the seventh day ;’ this means, when His Son 
comes, and shall abolish the world of the ungodly one, and shall 
judge the impious, and shall change the sun, and the moon, and 
the stars, then shall he rest pleasantly on the seventh day.” The 
notion here propounded, that the world would come to an end as 
an ungodly world at the close of six thousand years, and then 
enter upon a thousand years of rest, has been perpetuated to 
our own time. The expression that one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, has been also used as an argument for making 
prophetic days extend over a thousand years. But if one thing 
is more certain than another, it is, that the world is already 
more than six thousand years old. If this is a fact, the inter- 
pretation falls to the ground. In any case, the supposition that 
the world should last but six thousand years is purely arbitrary, 
and based upon no prophecy whatever. The use made of the 
declaration, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
is equally arbitrary and absurd, because it has nothing whatever 
to do with prophecy. The whole millenarian theory is a vision. 
Yet it is received by multitudes, in one form or another, as an 
article of faith. As to the second coming of Christ, to live and 
reign on earth at the close of the six thousand years, and to 
continue thus to live and reign for one thousand, or, as some 
say, for three hundred and sixty-five thousand years, it is an 
idea unsupported by a single text. There is no passage in the 
Bible which tells us such is to be the case. Nay, leaving out of 
sight the six thousand years, there is not one verse which says 
that the second coming of Christ shall usher in such a millen- 
nium. That there is foretold a second coming of Christ is cer 
tain, and it is equally certain that a thousand years’ reign with 
Christ is spoken of, but the two things are nowhere connected 
in Scripture. What they are we do not undertake to say, but 
they can only be connected by a patchwork of prophetic texts 
and the ingenuity of interpreters. Very pleasant it is, no doubt, 
to think that Christ will thus come to destroy all his enemies 
and ours, and to give us a thousand happy years; but what if 
the expectation should be vain? There are times when certain 
schools of prophetic interpretation are epidemic, and their con- 
tagion is caught by nearly all who belong to the sect or party 
in which they prevail. But surely a man may hold every evan- 
gelical doctrine without being a millenarian. And such is the 
case. Many of the wisest, best, most orthodox, and most 
thoughtful Christians have repudiated the millenarian scheme. 
The truth is, that when one starts upon. the study of prophecy 
with either no intelligent principles to guide him, or none at all, 
he is in great danger of going astray. It is clear as the sun at 
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noon-day, that the greater part of those who adopt the system 
of the millenarians, do not understand the peculiarities of pro- 
phetic language, and are in every way unqualified to form an 
opinion upon the subject. How much wiser and better to con- 
fess our ignorance, and to admit that we do not understand ! 
Unhappily there is no hope of many of this school. They have 
given themselves up to their pet system, and there is no diffi- 
culty which appals them. They have even invented balloons for 
the conveyance of all nations to worship at Jerusalem in the 
latter days. For the same purpose they have dried up the Me- 
diterranean, and made railways from all parts of the world to 
the Holy City. They have so altered the physical features of 
Palestine and Arabia, as to accommodate the New Jerusalem 
which their imaginations have builded. Some have not built 
this city, but made it come down bodily from heaven to earth. 
This city has been constructed according to the measurements of 
Ezekiel ; and re-constructed according to the dimensions of St. 
John. On this latter principle it has been made 12,000 furlongs 
broad, 12,000 furlongs in length, and 12,000 furlongs high. 
That is to say, the city forms a solid square 1,500 miles every 
way. The ground-plan of such a city would be so vast, that a 
line drawn through it diagonally would be more than 2,100 
miles in length. The most distant parts of the city would be 
about six hundred and sixty miles from its centre. In other 
words, the city would reach almost from the Greek Islands to 
the heart of Arabia, and from Armenia to the Great African 
desert. The Red Sea, the Dead Sea, and the Mediterranean 
would be as easily disposed of, as the valleys would be exalted 
and the hills made low. Did these prophetic dreamers ever look 
at a map? Do they ever consider that their Jerusalem will 
swallow up Palestine and half a dozen other countries? Do 
they ever reason upon the huge absurdity of a city 1,500 miles 
high, or ask how locomotion is to be effected in such a place? 
The solid contents of such a city would amount to one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand cubic miles. Who are to be its 
builders, and where are the materials to come from? There is 
no end to the questions we might ask, and we therefore dismiss 
this gigantic absurdity. 

We are not required to believe cunningly-devised fables ; 
and yet it is considered by some almost to savour of profanity 
to doubt and condemn these. To our minds, all similar concep- 
tions are low, gross, and material, derogating from the glory of 
the Spirit, and bringing men under the bondage of the letter. 
They are feats of intellects led captive by imagination. There 
is nothing more irrational in the Greek mythology, the Indian 
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cosmogony, or the Egyptian pantheon. It is this hungering 
and thirsting after the marvellous and the enormous, this pant- 
ing for mystery, which gives rise to half the superstitions of 
Popery, the absurd beliefs of Buddhism, and the monstrosities 
of all false systems. The result in every case must be to degrade 
men, and to unfit them for spiritual and intelligent worship. 

It is not only in false views of true prophecies that some 
men take delight ; they transform into predictions passages of 
Scripture which were never meant to be such. Would it be 
thought possible or credible, that a prophecy has been discovered 
in the first three verses of the first book of Chronicles? But it 
is a fact, and at this moment, not a few imagine that a wonder- 
ful prediction is contained in these words:—“ Adam, Sheth, 
Enosh, Kenan, Mahalaleel, Jered, Henoch, Methuselah, Lamech, 
Noah.” A prophecy, and more than that, a Messianic prophecy 
is here! It has been discovered that by defying all the rules of 
translation and all the laws of language, these words may be 
spun into a sentence: “ Man placed in misery lamentable, the 
blessed God shall come down, teaching that his death will send, 
to humble smitten man, consolation.” If the ten names really 
formed this sentence, it would be a singular circumstance, but 
not necessarily a prophecy. But the names have not always the 
meanings assigned to them, as any man deserving to be called a 
scholar will admit. Yet this rubbish is greedily swallowed by 
the patrons of prophetic stromata, who accept as gospel not only 
all they find in the Bible, but all they can make out of it. We 
admit that such ingenious puzzles are pretty specimens of mosaic 
work, but absurdities if offered in sober earnestness to our faith. 
They are worse than absurdities, and do positive mischief. 

There are some undoubted prophecies which are ambiguous 
in their terms, and are capable of more applications than one. 
Many kings might be called northern kings, and many such 
kings might wage war. Hence interpreters abound who publish 
or accept any application which is deemed suitable. Some of 
the predictions are so vague in their terms, that their fulfilment. 
has been confidently looked for in every successive century, and 
there has been the widest difference of opinion as to what was to 
be expected. Nearly the only sign of uniformity has been the 
boldness of each new (Xdipus that has arisen, and the obsequi- 
ousness of his followers. Master and disciple remind us of that 
of Virgil :— ; 

“Tantum effata, furens antro se immisit aperto, 
Ille ducem haud timidis vadentem passibus equat.”? 


+ 
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We must not wonder that frequently the prognosticators have 
guessed aright. Events repeat themselves within certain limits, 
and similar causes produce like effects. Yet much of the guess- 
ing has been wrong. How many prognostications have been 
realized and disappointed in Napoleon! How often has the 
prophetic clock been put back! We have a long list of dates 
given for the fall of Antichrist, the second coming, and the end 
of the world. Very curious this list is, and reaches over cen- 
turies. Disappointment seems only to have called forth new 
speculators. And still the procession continues. Not a few 
believe that we are now within four or five years of the con- 
summation. It may be so, but we know who said, “ Of that 
day and of that hour knoweth no man.” 

There must be failure so long as men try to do what Mr. 
Faber undertook ; viz. :— 

1. To assign to each prophetic symbol its proper, definite 
meaning, and never to vary from that meaning ; 

2. To allow no interpretation of a prophecy to be valid, 
except the prophecy agree, in every particular, with the event to 
which it is supposed to relate ; 

3. And to deny that any link of a chronological prophecy is 
capable of receiving its accomplishment in more than one event. 

All these principles involve a knowledge which no man can 
possess, and therefore no man can successfully apply them. 
There are nevertheless many true and useful things in the Dis- 
sertations of Mr. Faber. And the same is true of almost all the 
leading books upon the subject with which we are acquainted. 
It is the mixed character of works on the prophecies in general, 
which creates our difficulty, because they almost all contain in- 
consistent and impossible explanations, as well as those which 
are just and right. 

Many predictions have been strangely and even wonderfully 
accomplished, and such are those which Dr. Keith principally 
deals with. To prevent mistake, we will enumerate them. They 
are the prophecies respecting Christ and the Christian religion, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews, Judea, Ammon, Moab, 
Edom, Philistia, Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, Egypt, the Arabs, the 
Africans, and the seven churches of Asia. To all these pro- 
phecies we can point as affording triumphant proof of divine 
inspiration. All the conditions of prophecy are fulfilled in 
them ; and no one can compare the predictions with their events 
without seeing the hand of God in them. We regard: these as 
an argument for believing that all other predictions of Scripture 
either have been accomplished, or will be accomplished. 

But there are two points which we must mention. First, 
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that there is no record of the fulfilment of some prophecies, 
which have no doubt been fulfilled; or if the record exists, we 
have failed to connect it with the prediction. The second point 
is, that thefMare numerous predictions which are still unfulfilled. 
Inability or failure to distinguish between fulfilled and unfulfilled 
prophecies has led to a multitude of errors. The restoration of 
the Jews is, we believe, not predicted by any prophet after the 
captivity, and was fulfilled when the Jews came back to their 
own land. Other predictions which seem to refer to the Jews, 
really belong to the Church of Christ. This is denied by some ; 
and some have gone so far as to assert that there is no prophec 

at all in the Old Testament, of the state of the Gentile Church. 

It is our conviction that these blunders are impediments to 
the spread of the truth, and that they reveal a surprising mea- 
sure of credulity among Christians. They reveal ignorance as 
well as credulity. They make known a morbid craving after an 
insight into the future, a prying curiosity into the secret coun- 
sels of God, which cannot be too strongly reprehended and dis- 
couraged. They turn the Bible into a book of riddles and enig- 
mas. They prevent its wise, intelligent, and profitable study. 
They promote an idle inquisitiveness, which is injurious if not 
fatal to edification. We may be told that students of prophecy 
are wise and good, zealous and devout, and we believe it all; 
but we believe too, that they would be wiser and better, and 
quite as zealous and devout, if they gave less time to it, and 
more to the study of other things. When men find prophecies 
in all the miracles and parables of Christ, in moral precepts and 
genealogical tables, they are on the high road to all that is 
incongruous and absurd. 

And now we come to another matter, and one of which we 
have not lost sight, although we thought it best to confess and 
condemn the sins of orthodox Christians first. Evangelical 
Christians have erred, and grievously erred, in their indulgence 
of the modern millenarian school in its countless vagaries. They 
have looked on with patience and almost approval, while men 
holding the same doctrines have been wasting their energies in 
building castles in the air. They have neglected the study of 
prophecy on true principles, and surrendered it almost wholly to 
those whose principles are false. But, in the meantime, another 
foe is in the field, a foe who not merely denies the faith in one 
or more of its details, but who either calls prophecies a delusion, 
or says that they have failed. Unbelief of prophecy may have 
been promoted by untenable interpretations of it. 

We will not now speak of those who deny prophecies 
altogether, though we might say much on that subject. We will 
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only speak of those who are represented by some recent writers, 
who, without denying prophecies altogether, express themselves 
in such a way as to throw discredit upon predictions of Holy 
Scripture. He who says a prediction is but a g@ess, or was 
written after the event, or was a failure, really denies it to be a 
prediction at all. Such things are said in the Essays and 
Reviews. And yet let us be just to the authors of that volume. 
Dr. Williams, for instance, is not wholly wrong when he says of 
some, that “ Accustomed to be told that modern history is 
expressed by the prophets in a riddle, which requires only a key 
to it, they are disappointed to hear of moral lessons, however 
important.” For is it not true that the writings of the prophets, 
are often viewed as occupied exclusively with predictions? But 
it is not so. Not only are there historical narratives in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, there are true sermons, moral and spi- 
ritual lessons, inspired no doubt, but still sermons and exhorta- 
tions, not predictions. Again we agree with Dr. Williams in 
rejecting the notions of Justin when he could argue, “ that by 
the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria, were intended. 
the Magi and their gifts, and that the king of Assyria signified 
king Herod ;” or of Jerome when he could say, “‘ No one doubts 
that by Chaldeans are meant demons, and the Shunammite Abi- 
shag could be no other than heavenly wisdom for the honour of 
David’s old age,—not to mention such things as Lot’s daughters 
symbolizing the Jewish and Gentile churches.” Dr. Williams 
could have added that this principle of interpretation is still 
followed, and that no small part of the Old Testament is 
turned into prophetic symbols. There were doubtless many 
such symbols, hut it is needless, erroneous, and dangerous to 
symbolize everything. 

We also admit that “prophecy tended to a system more 
spiritual than that of Levi;” but probably not in the sense Dr. 
Williams intends. “Butler,” he says, “ foresaw the possibility 
that every prophecy in the Old Testament might have its eluci- 
dation in contemporaneous history.” Where Butler foresaw 
this he does not say, and we do not remember, but it is itself a 
prediction as unreasonable as can be, and may have been mis- 
understood. We complain of his unfairness when he says 
Chandler “thought twelve passages in the Old Testament directly 
Messianic; others restricted this character to five. Paley ven- 
tures to quote only one.” Dr. Williams must know that it was 
generally conceded that the prophecies had a double sense, a 
near as well as a remote fulfilment; and it is unjust to ignore 
all but such as are assumed to relate only and solely to Christ. 
Coleridge, it may be, denied prognostication or prophecy alto- 
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gether, but Coleridge was not infallible, and his denial of any 
part of Scripture does not prove it false. We could add the 
names of not a few distinguished men, Bible critics, and poets 
too, who have denied the prophecies; but why do this? Our 
essayist does not tell us why he makes the statements we have 
referred to, and yet it is clear enough that it is due to his partiality 
for Germany. There he sees Eichhorn and Ewald, Herder and 
Gesenius, and doubtless many others, whose pathway “ streams 
with light,”’ because their labours have uniformly raised the moral 
element of prophecy, and lowered that of the directly predic- 
tive. Had they been able, some of them would have lowered 
the predictive element into the waters of Lethe altogether, and 
reduced the prophecies either to guesses, or revelations written 
after the event. Happily they have failed in this. Much, how- 
ever, as we disagree with Dr. Williams, we wish everybody 
knew how far the majority of sownd German critics are in 
advance of most of us in the understanding of prophecy. 
Noble and true men we have had and have, but, alas! far more 
numerous have been they of the Cumming and Elliott school. 
Among us, the piety of a man sanctifies his critical vagaries. 

The process of reasoning by which Dr. Williams represents 
Bunsen as putting out of court David, Nahum, Jeremiah, 
Isaiah, Zechariah, Micah, Hosea, and Daniel, is ingenious, but 
superficial. In truth the objections which he makes can be 
answered, and have been answered. We do not envy the man 
who can terminate this phantasmagoria by saying, “ Great then 
is Bunsen’s merit, in accepting frankly the belief of scholars, 
and yet not despairing of Hebrew prophecy as a witness to the 
kingdom of God.” Among all the prophets and prophecies 
enumerated, nothing is conceded, everything is denied except 
what this rather trenchant sentence includes. ‘“ When so vast 
an induction on the destructive side has been gone through, it 
avails little that some passages may be doubtful, one perhaps in 
Zechariah, and one in Isaiah capable of being made directly 
Messianic, and a chapter possibly in Deuteronomy foreshadowing 
the final fall of Jerusalem. Even these few cases, the remnant 
of so much confident rhetoric, tend to melt, if they are not 
already melted, in the crucible of searching inquiry!” One is 
confounded by such language. Of all the supposed predictions 
of the Old Testament, scarcely a relic remains unrefuted; and 
the remnants which remain “tend to melt, if they are not 
already melted, in the crucible of searching inquiry !” 

Yet Dr. Williams thinks we need not despair of Hebrew 
prophecy as a witness to the kingdom of God. He thinks this 
forlorn hope justified so long as we recognize the true moral 
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basis of prophetic utterance; all the better if we can add a 
metaphysical basis for prophecy ; but it is not safe to go so far 
as Bunsen, who, after all, had “a notion of foresight by vision 
of particulars.” True, this was but a kind of clairvoyance, a 
mere natural gift, and consistent with fallibility, but even this 
is too much for a writer who wants to see only presentiment or 
sagacity. 

Now bad as millenarianism is, it is better than this, because 
its credulity is not unaccompanied by a living faith in true pre- 
dictions. But here is a cold, dead, unbelieving rejection, heart- 
less and cruel, of every supernatural element in prophecy. If 
the moral and perceptive principles which permeate the pro- 
phetic page are honoured, it is well, and we applaud it, but we 
protest with all the energy of our souls against this exclusion of 
God as the inspirer of the prophets, witnessing to the future 
through their agency. Either God spake at sundry times and 
in divers manners to the fathers by the prophets, or their “Thus 
saith the Lord” is a delusion; the testimony of Christ is a 
delusion, and that of his apostles is false. With our faith in 
prophecy gone, all our faith is imperilled. 

Dr. Williams says much more than this, but we leave him in 
order to say one word about a truly estimable, but too mistaken, 
writer; we mean Mr. Jowett. This writer makes some whole- 
some and judicious remarks upon the abuses of prophetic inter- 
pretation. In these we frankly, and without hesitation, concur. 
For truth is truth, and wherever we find it we ought to confess 
it. It is a precious gem of priceless value, and must not be 
repudiated. But there are things in his essay from which we 
utterly dissent. Such is the following: “The failure of a pro- 
phecy is never admitted, in spite of Scripture and of history 
(Jer. xxxvi. 30; Isaiah xxiii.; Amos vii. 1O—17); the mention 
of a name later than the supposed age of the prophet is not 
allowed, as in other writings, to be taken in evidence of the 
date (Isaiah xlv. 1).” Here we are told of prophecies which 
failed. There have been pretended prophecies which have 
failed. There have been true prophecies, like those of Jonah, 
which were conditional, and were not fulfilled. But the predic- 
tions quoted were not such. Jeremiah xxxvi. 30 (compare xxii. 
19, 30), has been declared unfulfilled by Hitzig, and falsely ; 
Jehoiakim’s posterity did not succeed him. The prophet did 
not say that he should have no successor, but that “none of his” 
should sit upon the throne, which was a fact. Isaiah xxiii. 
foretells the miserable overthrow of Tyre, and assuredly this was 
fulfilled, nor did she ever recover her proud pre-eminence, not- 
withstanding her partial restoration. The passage in Amos has 
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been misunderstood; it is a false prophecy put into his mouth by 
his enemies, and no prophecy of his at all, as any one may see 
who will-read the tenth verse. How Mr. Jowett could make 
such a blunder is inexplicable, but we must believe it uninten- 
tional. As for the mention of Cyrus, it is challenged because it 
occurs in those chapters which some critics have believed spuri- 
ous because the prophecies in them are so plain. We cannot 
go into this question, but refer the reader to the arguments by 
which the genuineness has been defended by Dr. Alexander and 
others. It is enough for our purpose that the New Testament 
quotes these prophecies as Isaiah’s. There is no end to carping, 
to misrepresentation, and groundless assumption. 

Assuming that there are many prophecies in Scripture, and 
these prophecies appear in various forms, the question rises, 
what are their uses? Let us endeavour to say; and we observe 
first of all the remarkable illustration they afford of the divine 
prescience or foreknowledge. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that prophecy furnishes us with the only known example of 
God’s foreknowledge. It is absolute and not conditional, direct 
and not attained by calculation. Our foreknowledge, even 
when it is most absolute, isnot without conditions, and is 
invariably the result of reasoning. A clockmaker knows when 
the clock will strike, and what will be its movements, provided 
it remain in order, and be attended to. Every machine is con- 
structed with a certain knowledge of its action and the results 
thereof. If the harvest is deficient we know that bread will be 
scarce and dear. Past experience teaches us that times of 
popular excitement may be sometimes expected. But with this, 
and much more, we have no foreknowledge of the actions of free 
agents, nor of their destinies. We do not even know what kind 
of harvest we shall have next year, nor what weather we shall 
have a month hence. In prophecy God shews how he can 
triumph over all the limitations by which we are confined, and 
that he knows the end from the beginning. 

Another use of prophecy is to teach us various important 
principles of the divine government, and to bring out in a most 
striking manner various features of the divine will. It shews 
how mindful he is of human actions, and how he will reward 
men even in this world according to their works. It shews us 
the destiny which is in store for his people, and the judgments 
which shall overtake his enemies. 

Hence it is admirably adapted to instruct us in our duty, 
and to encourage us in its performance. We are led to believe 
that our conduct will be recompensed in a similar manner, and 
that we are under the operation of the same laws. It stimulates 
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us in our endeavours to promote the spread of truth and all that 
is right and good. 

The prophetical books involve moral and religious precepts 
of universal application. So numerous are these preceptive 
portions, that, in the estimation of some, they were written as a 
rule of life more than as a revelation of the future. This 
opinion is a mistaken one, but so is that which simply looks 
upon them as a revelation of the future. 

Neither should we overlook the fact that the prophetical 
books contain many valuable narratives, descriptions, and allu- 
sions, which throw great light upon history, geography, com- 
merce, ancient idolatries, manners and customs, etc. 

The prophetical books also include symbols and visions, 
which are by no means always necessarily predictive. They 
may set forth things which are, and ought to be, as well as 
things which should come to pass. By the careful study of these 
our knowledge of God’s will may be increased, and we may 
have a better understanding of what is purely prophetical. 

The prophecies are not all yet fulfilled, and an earnest ex- 
amination of unfulfilled predictions will be of much service in 
enabling us to anticipate the destiny of the world and of the 
church. 

The age and authorship of the prophecies is to be ascer- 
tained in the same way as the age and authorship of the other 
portions of Scripture. Considerable confirmations of some of 
them may be found in the study of history, and the antiquarian 
remains of Assyria, Egypt, and other countries. 

The fulfilment of the prophecies is to be sought for in the 
other books of the Bible, in the records and present condition 
of the lands, cities, and nations, to which they refer, and in the 
state of the Jewish and Christian churches. By such means we 
arrive at the fullest conviction that holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost; and amid all the obscuri- 
ties which hang over some of the predictions, we discover the 
clearest indications that the prophecies were not a dead letter, 
but divine intimations of things to come. 
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Ir has, Perhaps, been too generally taken for granted by be- 
lievers that the incredulity of their opponents was due to some 
moral defect. Possibly some of the early heretics who were 
accused of the most abominable crimes were not so much worse 
than the orthodox. Of course, if it is assumed that unbelief 
must be owing to some moral deformity, it will always be possible 
to find out some flaw in your opponent’s character which may 
be made to support the theory; though it may not always be 
easy to establish the connexion between the two. It never seems 
to have occurred to the minds of some that the most orthodox 
are not invariably the most virtuous, and that if the most exact 
creed might be maintained in the midst of an irregular life, infi- 
delity and immorality might possibly exist independently of each 
other. At the present day, at least, many of the writers who 
are constantly denounced as infidels and heretics, as Pantheists 
and Atheists, are men of laborious and blameless lives, earnest 
defenders of the claims of morality, keenly alive to spiritual im- 
pressions, even grave and respected professors of theology. What- 
ever amount of truth, therefore, there may be in the old theory 
above mentioned, it will not do as a general answer to doubts 
and objections. Strong as we may feel ourselves in our own 
faith, it will be well for us to listen to other enquirers, to whom 
the merit of learning and candour at least cannot be denied, and 
who have come to different conclusions from ourselves. With 
this conviction, we intend to offer a slight sketch of the religious 
Opinions of a very distinguished French writer, E. Rénan. A 
man of profound learning, of the highest character, of varied sym- 
pathies, and original genius, he yet stands outside the pale of 
Christianity, and, though by no means hostile to it, disbelieves 
in it as a supernatural revelation. His claims to be heard are 
many. To the investigation of the Old Testament he brings an 
unrivalled acquaintance with the Hebrew and kindred languages, 
and with Jewish philosophy, as evidenced by his History of the 
Semitic Languages and his work on Averroés. To this must be 
added a perfect familiarity with the modern theology of Ger- _ 
many, a delicate appreciation of poetry, a genuine admiration of 
all good and noble feeling and conduct, and a deep conviction of 
the importance and of the eternity of religion. 

Before we go on to speak more particularly of his religious 
views, it may be permitted to say a few words on his interesting 
work, The Origin of Language, especially as it is on his philo- 
logical attainments that his fame principally rests. 
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Rénan considers the origin of language to be not artificial, 
but instinctive or spontaneous. He disagrees with Grimm’s 
theory of a development from a monosyllabic state and a few 
hundreds of roots, and rejects the classification of ian 
languages proposed by Bunsen and Max Miiller. He differs 
from those distinguished scholars in thinking that no approxi- 
mation has been discovered between the great families of lan- 
guages, and so, further, that the evidence of philology is against 
the probability of one original language from which the rest 
were derived. ‘‘ However different from one another,” he says, 
“ may be the groups which form the Indo-European family, one 
can explain perfectly how they belong to the same type, and 
might arise from a primitive idiom. We shall never succeed in 
the same way in extracting the system of the Semitic languages 
from the system of the Indo-European, or vice versd. Compared 
in respect of grammar, these two families appear to us as radi- 
cally distinct, by the confession of even the philologists who 
have tried to fuse them together. The feeble grammatical re- 
semblances which are remarked between them are sufficiently 
explained by the identity of the human mind acting in the same 
manner on different points at once. Compared as to their voca- 
bularies, they offer at first sight some seductive approximations. 
But, besides that the number of these has been singularly 
exaggerated in reliance on the most superficial or insufficient 
analogies, there are very few of them which are not accounted 
for by intrinsic reasons, without compelling us to have recourse 
to a community of origin.’””* 

In connexion with Rénan’s philological labours may be 
mentioned his very beautiful translations of Job and of Solo- 
mon’s Song, accompanied by preliminary essays. In the dis- 
cussions regarding these poems, as in his view of Jewish history, 
he is in the main a follower of Ewald, but his tendencies are 
more conservative. He is of opinion that we are not to expect 
the same regularity and consistency in Oriental poems as we are 
accustomed to amongst ourselves, and are not forthwith to treat 
as interpolations whatever does not at first sight appear to fit 
- into the poems according to the approved rules of poetry or 

drama. 

In passing on to speak of Rénan’s views of Christianity, we 
must first observe that he displays the greatest anxiety not to be 
considered an opponent of religion. He professes a profound 
belief in the real existence of God, and in the importance of an 
established religion. It is true that his expressions as to the 





* Del’ Origine du Langage. Ed. 3. Paris, 1859, p. 206, 7. 
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former are somewhat vague ; we prefer here to quote his own 
words :—‘ Sous une forme ou sous une autre, Dieu sera toujours 
Je résumé de nos bésoins supra-sensibles, la catégorie de l’idéal 
(c’est & dire la forme sous laquelle nous concevons |’idéal) comme 
espace et le temps sont les catégories des corps (c’est & dire les 
formes sous lesquelles nous concevons les corps). En d’autres 
termes, l’homme placé devant les choses belles, bonnes ou vraies, 
sort de lui-méme, et suspendre par un charme céleste, anéantit 
sa chétive personnalité, s’exalte, s’absorbe. Qu’est-ce que cela, 
si ce n’est adorer?”’ This quotation is taken from his Essay on 
Feuerbach and the new Hegelian School, which he treats with 
some severity, attributing their professed atheism to a “German 
pedantry of boldness.” As to the importance of an established 
religion his expressions are clearer. “ For the immense majority 
of men,” he says, “the established religion is the only part of 
their life devoted to the worship of the ideal. To suppress or to 
enfeeble in the classes which are deprived of other means of 
education, this great and sole remembrance of nobleness is to 
lower human nature, and to take away from it the characteristic 
difference between it and the brute creation.’’¢ 

He acknowledges, with perhaps a slight tone of regret, the 
advantages of an undoubting faith. He maintains that the 
simple mind finds in its spontaneous instincts an ample compen- 
sation for what it lacks on the side of reflection.4 

Believing all religions to be imperfect‘—a proposition which 
he supports by reasoning similar to that of Mr. Mansel in his 
Bampton Lectures—but sympathizing with all that is good and 
true wherever it exists— he finds points of contact with all forms 
of faith, with Christ and with Mahomet, with Channing and 
with the Saints of the Middle Ages. His general conclusion’ 
is, that religion, being an integral part of human nature, is true 
in its essence, and that beyond the particular forms of worship, 
necessarily sullied by the defects incident to the times and 
countries to which they belong, religion itself remains, an evi- 
dent token in man of a superior destiny. The last words of his 
Essay on the Religions of Antiquity are these :—‘“ Thus the im- 
mense labour, of which we have endeavoured to sketch the 
history, finishes with a conclusion at the same time consolatory 
and religious; for if man by a spontaneous effort aspires to 
seize the infinite cause, and is obstinately bent on passing beyond 
nature, is this not a great sign that by his origin and destiny he 





> Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse. Ed. 3. Paris, 1858, p. 419. 
¢ Ibid., p. 16 (Pref.). 4 Ibid., p. 17 (Pref.). 
¢ Ibid., p. 9. f Tbid., p. 18. 
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goes beyond the limit of finite things? At the sight of his 
efforts, unceasingly renewed, to scale heaven, one gains respect 
for human nature, and is persuaded that this nature is noble, 
and that there is ground for being proud of it. Then also one is 
reassured against the threatenings of the future. It may be 
that all that we love, all that forms in our eyes the ornamental 
part of life, liberal culture of the mind, science, high art, may 
be destined to endure but for a time; but religion will not die. 
She will remain as the eternal protest of the spirit against the 
materialism of systems or of brutishness which would imprison 
man in the inferior region of vulgar life. Civilization 1s lost 
from time to time (a des intermittences), but religion never 
(n’en a pas). Consistently with this shadowy idea of an “ un- 
attached” religion, Rénan speaks of artists as the only preachers 
suitable to the present age. At the close of a very beautiful 
essay on Ary Scheffer’s Picture of the Temptation of Christ, he 
repudiates the charge of scepticism commonly brought against 
men of the present day. He says that our faith is no longer 
one of formulas only because we have learnt to consider all for- 
mulas inadequate, but that our faith in essential truth is sincere 
and humble. Art, therefore, disregarding controversy, and 
seizing the ideal forms of beauty and moral worth, rises above 
objections and inspires faith. Art teaches truth, and is the 
voice of nature disengaged from all scholastic symbols and ex- 
clusive dogmas." But Rénan’s language often approaches much 
more nearly the orthodox standard. He displays throughout 
his writings a genuine admiration of the Bible and of the cha- 
racter of Christ ; and, as a Biblical critic, he is much more con- 
servative than the Germans generally. He prefers to consider 
the Scripture history as legendary rather than mythical,‘ be- 
lieving that there is a considerable basis of fact to be found in 
it; and he borrows the forcible argument of M. Colani against 
Strauss, that the faith of the apostles is altogether inexplicable 
on any other supposition.‘ It must not be concealed, however, 
that his point of view is entirely different from that of Christians. 
In proof of this, it is sufficient to remark that it is a funda- 
mental principle with him that there can be no such thing as a 
miracle.’ He carefully guards himself against being considered 
a materialist philosopher, but, at the same time, he denies alto- 
gether everything supernatural or miraculous, all particular in- 
terventions of the Divine Being in the series of physical or 
psychological events." He is not of course a follower of the old 
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rationalistic school of Eichhorn and Paulus, but he is a thorough 
rationalist in the larger sense of the word. Everything must be 
explained by rational causes, and whatever cannot be so ex- 
plained is mythical. Protestantism he regards as an inconsistent 
and imperfect form of rationalism, stopping short at an arbitrary 
limit". Roman Catholicism, on the other hand, especially 
according to the development theory, appears to him more 
philosophical and more unassailable. Early prepossessions, 
perhaps, and his love of art and poetry, may have something to 
do with this preference. For it is evident that he considers 
Protestantism essentially domestic, honest, and simple, but, at 
the same time, rather chilling and prosaic, and, perhaps, a little 
bit vulgar. Whilst Mahometanism he treats with a good deal 
of tenderness, regarding it as a somewhat less encumbered form 
of rationalism, and thinking it in no danger from critical en- 
uiry.’ 
. te is difficult to see how we can argue with one who starts 
with such principles. He rejects the supernatural, but ridicules 
those who attempt to pare away the supernatural from the Bible, 
upon which we rest as the revelation of truth. But we may be 
allowed to point out the apparent insufficiency of his explanation 
of acknowledged facts. With regard to Christianity, he is much 
enamoured of the development theory, and so, whilst adopting 
and exaggerating the worst features of the Roman Catholic 
creed,’ he endeavours to shew that the change in habits and life 
introduced by Christianity was at first very slight. Yet these 
suggestions are of small weight compared to the admission which 
he freely makes of the undeniable truth of the main facts of the 
Gospel narrative. Eichhorn and Paulus being exploded, the con- 
fession of the facts seems fatal to any purely rationalistic theory. 
So, too, he has a strange idea that the excellence of the Jewish 
religion was owing to the monotheistic tendencies of the Semitic 
race. Monotheism was with the Semitic race, he thinks, a 
primitive intuition,’ a divine message entrusted to its charge for 
diffusion among mankind. Without discussing the previous 
question whether races have intuitions or not, it is enough to 
observe that, as a matter of fact, neither the Semitic races in 
general, nor even the Jews in particular, have shewn any special 
devotion to Monotheism. The Babylonian mythology was large 
and complicated. The Phcenicians and Syrians were devoted to 
the most licentious and cruel forms of idolatry ;—to ‘‘ Moloch, 
horrid king,” to “Astarte, queen of heaven,” and to “Thammuz, 
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yearly wounded !’* No one can need being reminded how diffi- 
cult it was to keep the people of Israel themselves from falling 
away, and from sharing the abominations of their neighbours. 


“Nor did Israel ’scape 
The infection, when their borrowed gold composed 
The calf in Horeb ; and the rebel king 
Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan.” 


We have left to the last a truly painful topic, our author’s 
apparent disbelief in a future state. He thinks the idea of “the 
immortality of the soul” a refinement upon the true and primi- 
tive Christian doctrine of the resurrection and triumph of the 
saints of the earth ; a philosophical dogma which appeared much 
later, and was never assimilated into the Christian scheme.‘ 

A philosophical dogma may be explained philosophically, 
and, under that treatment, it well nigh disappears. Immortality 
is not for the individual, but for his works ;—final success not 
for the man himself, but for justice in the abstract ; future per- 
fection, not for the poor human soul, but for the divine pro- 
gressive work which humanity is ever accomplishing.’ We are 
by no means sure that we comprehend the meaning of these fine 
phrases, but they seem, after all, but a poor consolation for 


suffering and dying creatures like ourselves ; an unsatisfactory 
result of critical enquiry and philosophical speculation. If we 
did not believe that Rénan’s own faith was deeper and more in- 
eradicable than, for the sake of his method, he is willing to allow, 
even his great learning and his attractive style might have made 
us altogether indifferent to his pretensions as a religious philoso- 
pher. Talis cum sis, utinam noster esses. 


F. T. C. 
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DEAN ELLICOTT ON THE DESTINY OF THE CREATURE. 


We conclude that it was by design, rather than accident, that a 
second edition of this work has made its appearance at the same 
time with the Aids to Faith, in which the author has taken so 
conspicuous a part. In any event, it is fortunate that we are 
thus able to contemplate the rule and the example together. In 
the Aids to Faith we have the author’s theory, i in the Destiny of 
the Creature, his practice. 

This volume contains six sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in the first four of which, the destiny of 
the creature is considered under the following heads :—Vanity, 
Suffering, Death, Restitution. The first of these is founded 
upon Rom. viii. 20, 21. “The creature was made subject to 
vanity,” etc., and as this may be taken as a fair sample of the 
whole work, and an illustration of the author’s method of in- 
terpretizg Scripture, we shall endeavour to learn from it, how 
far thet method is consistent with the rules of interpretation 
which he himself has prescribed in the Aids to Faith ; and also, 
how far it warrants him in looking down with pity and sorrow 
upon those who may happen to prefer some other mode of in- 
terpretation. 

When divested of the rhetorical, and it must be admitted, 
very beautiful, language in which they are couched, the author’s 
principal propositions may be thus stated. 

That the creature, to which, or to whom, St. Paul here 
alluded as being made subject to vanity, was all creation, “ ani- 
mate and inanimate, which stands in any degree of relation to 
man.” Whether man himself is to be considered as falling 
within this category, does not clearly appear; from some ex- 
pressions it would seem that the author so intended, while from 
others it seems that he did not. 

Next comes the question “whence,” by which it seems is 
here meant, from whom, came this condition. We are told that 
we are not to attribute it to Adam, and thus refer to a mere 
man what seems to involve the providence and agency of God. 
As little are we at liberty to ascribe it to Satan, and thus intro- 
duce conceptions of a destroyer and adversary in a text which 
tells alone of the sovereign will of a creator and a restorer, but 
that we cannot consistently believe it to be other than God, 
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who was moved to subject his creation to this mournful law. 
The nature of the condition of vanity is next considered ; and 
it is stated to consist in a subjection of the brute creatures and 
the wide-spread plant world to thwarted development and 
stunted growth, to something more than perishableness, and 
worse than decay ; that the creation was subjected to something 
more frightfully generic than death or corruption, to something 
almost worse than non-existence—to purposelessness, to an ina- 
bility to realize its natural tendencies, to baffled endeavours, to 
mocked expectation. And lastly, it is affirmed, that it is sin that 
has caused all this, “ that has cast this shade on creation, and 
drawn the bar sinister across the broad shield of the handiwork 
of God.” We are obliged to quote the author’s words, for the 
expressions are sui generis, and can hardly be paraphrased. 

We shall deal with each proposition in its order; and we 
think it will appear to our readers, as it does to ourselves, that 
the Dean’s practice is but a faint reflex of his precepts, and that 
the Christian faith is not likely to be much aided by such dis- 
courses as these, affording, as we believe they do, an additional 
proof, if any were needed, that eminent ability in philological 
studies is not alone sufficient to guard against the misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation of Scripture. Perhaps, indeed, 
it would not be too much to say, that scholastic skill, like other 
good gifts, is as often as not, a snare and impediment in the way 
of the true comprehension of Scripture. Men are wont to con- 
centrate their energies upon those things which they feel they 
can do well, and thus a critic (especially when under the influ- 
ence of doctrinal bias) not seldom places too much reliance upon 
verbal criticism to the exclusion of broader and sounder views. 
How often do we find, as Professor Moses Stuart has well 
observed, that “ special interpretation stood in the way of 
general views, the explanation of words indeed, hindered the 
discerning of the course of thought.” 

It might have been expected, that in a discourse delivered by 
a scholar so able, before an assembly so illustrious, and that 
upon a passage which he describes as both important and diffi- 
cult, he would not have considered it a wasting of his own, or 
his auditors’ time, if he had given his reasons for thinking that 
the word “creature” was to be restricted to the brute and the 
inanimate creature only, or at least was designed to include 
them. Instead of this, he has quietly assumed the most mate- 
rial point, viz., the meaning of the word “creature,” on the 
latitude to be assigned to which, as he truly observes, the 
interpretation of the passage mainly depends; and instead of 
assigning a reason for the faith that is in him, he contents him- 
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self with informing his readers, that “ without occupying their 
time with detailed reasons, he cannot doubt that Irenzus and 
the Greek fathers were right in giving to the term creation 
(creature) its widest application, and in referring it to all 
creation, animate and inanimate, that stands in any degree of 
relation to man.” 

On collating the passage from Irenzus, which is referred to 
in support of this assertion, we were astonished to find that it 
conveys no such meaning as is here attributed to it; and since 
the Dean is as incapable of misrepresenting the original, as of 
misunderstanding it, we are forced to conclude that he has not 
looked at it, but contented himself with quoting a few lines 
from some other author’s quotation, and thus the passage, dis- 
located from its proper context, is made to convey an erro- 
neous impression of the author’s meaning. We subjoin the 
whole passage,’ from which it will be seen, that Lrenzeus was not 
speaking of the destiny of the creature in the sense of the brute 
and inanimate creation, but only of the destiny of the saints, of 
their state at our Lord’s second coming, “ mysterium justorum 
resurrectionis.” With regard to this, he observes that it is just 
and reasonable that, in that very condition in which they were 
once afflicted, they should receive the recompense of their suffer- 
ings, in that in which ¢hey were slain for the love of God, they 
should be made alive again, and that they should reign in that 
in which they were once in bondage; and he goes on to say, 
that on this account it is necessary that their condition (not 
that of any other creature or order) should be restored as it was 
at the first, in order that it may serve (or fulfil) the purpose of 
the righteous. What is here meant is not very clear, but cer- 
tainly it is no¢ meant that irrational and inanimate creatures 
were to be restored to some former condition of excellence ; the 





> Quonium igitur transferuntur quorundam sententie ab hereticis sermoni- 
bus, et sunt ignorantes dispositiones Dei et: mysterium justorum resurrectionis 
et Regni, quod est principium incorruptele, per quod Regnum qui digni fuerint, 
paulatim assuescunt capere Deum: necessarium est autem dicere de illis, quo- 
niam opportet justos primos in conditione hac que renovatur, ad apparitionem 
Dei resurgentes recipere promissionem hereditatis, quam Deus promisit patri- 
bus, et regnare in ea: post deinde fieri judicium. In qua enim conditione labo- 
raverunt, sive afflicti sunt, omnibus modis probati per sufferentiam, justum est 
in ipsa recipere eos fructus sufferentiz : et qua conditione interfecti sunt propter 
Dei dilectionem, in ipsa vivificari: et in qua conditione servitutem sustinuerunt, 
in ipsa regnare eos. Dives enim in omnibus Deus et omnia sunt ejus. Oportet 
ergo et ipsam conditionem reintegratam ad pristinum, sine prohibitione servire 
justis: et hoc Apostolus fecit manifestum in ea que est ad Romanos, sic dicens : 
Nam expectatio creature revelationem filiorum Dei expectat. Vanitati enim 
creatura subjecta est, non volens sed propter eum qui subjecit in spe: quoniam 
et ipsa creatura liberabitur a servitute corruptel# in libertatem gloria filiorum 
Dei.”—Ireni Adversus Hereses, lib. v., cap. 32. 
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only condition to be restored or regained is that in which the 
saints were when they suffered, and were in bondage, and were 
slain. Irenzus, therefore, cannot be quoted as an authority for 
the author’s proposition ; and further, it is certain that some 
of the most eminent of the Greek fathers held the contrary 
opinion ; but, however this may be, it is not very material to 
the question. We have the same materials upon which to form 
a judgment as were afforded to the fathers, in some respects 
perhaps better ; and we might reasonably expect to be informed, 
not only what the conclusion was at which so accomplished a 
critic as Dr. Ellicott had arrived, but also the grounds upon 
which that conclusion rested. Since, however, he has concealed 
his reasons we cannot quarrel with them, but we may be par- 
doned for doubting the proposition thus arbitrarily laid down, 
being satisfied that such a result can only be arrived at through 
an entire disregard of the tenor of the apostle’s argument, and 
by imputing to him sentiments inconsistent with his plain 
declarations on other occasions, and doing violence to other 
express statements of Scripture, as well as to those deductions 
of our reason which, so long as they do not conflict with scrip- 
tural truth, we may, and indeed must, rely upon for our 
guidance. 

It cannot be doubted, indeed it is in effect admitted, that the 
apostle may possibly have meant by this word “ «ricw” to 
describe the rational or human, as distinguished from the irra- 
tional or brute creatures, and the inanimate earth. Origen and 
Augustine concur in this view, and when their opinions happen 
to coincide, they are entitled to no slight weight. To these 
might be added a vast number of eminent names of ancient and 
modern times, including some of the most eminent German 
commentators. Apart, however, from patristic or other autho- 
rity, it is certain that the apostles and other sacred writers 
occasionally employed this word to describe the rational creature 
alone. We ourselves often do the same in a familar or trivial 
sense, as when we speak of some one of our acquaintance as a 
poor creature, a despicable creature, a good or amiable creature. 
In Mark xvi. 15, the disciples are enjoined to go forth into the 
world and preach the gospel, “don rh xtlce,” to every crea- 
ture; and in Colossians i. 23, St. Paul speaks of that gospel 
whereof he himself was made a minister as preached, “ év wa 
Th Ktioe TH Td Tov ovpaviv.” These passages, although bear- 
ing so immediately upon the subject, are altogether unnoticed 
by Dr. Ellicott; and Dean Alford (asserting that “ xriows” 
appears never in the New Testament to be used of mankind 
alone) adopts Bengel’s explanation of our Lord’s injunction, as 
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meaning that the gospel was to be preached primarily to man- 
kind, and derivatively, through them, to the rest of the creation. 
So then, these glad tidings were to be proclaimed, first, to those 
who could receive and understand them ; and next, to those who 
could not. 

If then it be conceded, as indeed it cannot be denied, that 
this word may possibly have been designed to refer to the 
human or rational creature alone, rather than to the brute and 
inanimate creation, it remains only to consider which of these 
two methods is to be preferred as most scriptural, and most 
reasonable; and viewing the subject under this aspect, it will, 
we think, be obvious, that that interpretation which is allowable 
is also imperative, and that the view taken by the Dean must be 
altogether rejected, and that, too, upon the principles which he 
himself has laid down with so much precision in the Aids to Faith. 

In order to a correct apprehension of the meaning of this 
‘particular expression, it is essential, first, to consider the topic 
upon which the apostle was engaged. He begins by reminding 
his disciples that there was no condemnation to those who were 
in Christ Jesus ; that the law of the spirit of life had made him 
free from the law of sin and death; that those who were in the 
flesh could not please God, but that they themselves were not 
in the flesh, but in the spirit; that they had received the spirit 
of adoption, and that the Spirit bore witness with their spirit 
that they were the children of God, and if children then heirs, 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ, if so be that we suffer 
with him. Having set before them these consolatory assurances, 
he adds, by way of expansion of the sentiment already ex- 
pressed, “I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us;”’ and then follow those sentences in which 
mention is made of “the creature,” first, as waiting earnestly 
for the manifestation of the sons of God; then, as being made 
subject to vanity, not willingly ; next, as waiting to be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of 
the sons of God; and lastly, every creature is said to be groaning 
and travailing in pain together, and not “only so” (od yovov dé 
Gra «al, etc.), but ourselves also, which have the first fruits 
of the Spirit, groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption 
(redemption) of our body, rv amrodvtpwow Tod cwparos Huav. 

Then speaking as well of himself as of those whom he ad- 
dressed, the apostle reminds them that we are saved by hope; 
that the Spirit helped their infirmities, and made intercession 
for them ; that all things work together for good for them that 
love God ; and he closes the passage with the exulting and most 
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eloquent appeal—that noble defiance of the cares and calamities 
of this mortal life which Christianity, and Christianity alone, 
can inspire—“ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Such is the outline of this famous discourse, the subject one 
of the most animating of which we can conceive; the language 
adequate to such a theme, such indeed as could hardly be 
uttered save by him who, when rapt into paradise, had “ heard 
unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” 
But fervid as is this language, and far beyond all human elo- 
quence, it is not assumed, as high sounding phrases in our own 
day often are, to cover the obscurity, or hide the poverty, of the 
writer’s sentiments. The argument is as logical and perfect as 
the language is beautiful. It is not a dissertation on cosmology 
or any other branch of natural history; those, indeed, were 
topics with which he who was called to be an apostle, separated 
unto the gospel of God, who determined not to know anything, 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified, was not likely to concern 
himself; they formed no part of his mission. It was an address 
of earnest consolation and encouragement to his disciples, an 
exulting peean, a hymn of triumph over the contempt and per- 
secution to which those poor dispirited converts were subject, 
and which he called upon them to endure as he himself en- 
dured, “as seeing him that is invisible.” And if this be so, 
how can we believe that he would obscure an argument so 
vigorous and sustained, by casting into its midst a proposition 
altogether incongruous? The argument is, throughout, per- 
sonal ; in almost every line the apostle speaks of “us,” and 
“we,” and “I,” and “ye.” The destiny of the creature, in 
the sense of the brute and inanimate creation, had no nearer 
relation to this topic, than it had to the doctrine of the Trinity 
or the Atonement. Indeed, it may be said that every word 
here written would have been just as true and pertinent, if the 
brutes and the inanimate creation had never existed, or, existing, 
had not been subjected to their supposed condition of vanity or 
purposelessness. 

The author evidently feels this difficulty, but does not allow 
it to stand in his way; he says that this text is a striking aitd 
notable instance of a class of passages often half isolated from 
the argument, emerging suddenly from a more restricted con- 
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text, gathering up what has seemed specific into declarations _ 
most comprehensively general. If, however, it is to be read in 
the sense for which he contends, the passage is not half, but 
wholly isolated from the argument. Neither can it be regarded 
as an illustration, since St. Paul, like other writers, was accus- 
tomed to derive his illustrations from familiar objects, and the 
supposed subjection of the irrational and inanimate creatures, to 
that condition of purposelessness of which the author speaks, 
was never recognized either by this apostle or any other sacred 
writer; and indeed, as we shall presently shew, it is a tenet 
expressly opposed to the teachings of Scripture. 

Not only, however, was it alike foreign to St. Paul’s office 
and mission in the church, and irrelevant to his argument, to 
say anything about the destiny of the brute and inanimate 
creatures, but it is also obvious that the meaning which the 
author has assigned to this phrase must be rejected, if, adopt- 
ing the canon which he himself has enunciated in the Aids to 
Faith, we should judge of the meaning by a reference to the 
immediate context. He says :— 

“A third rule of very great importance, and of a very wide range of 
application, may be stated as follows :—Develop and enunciate the mean- 
ing under the limitations assigned by the context, or, in other words, 
interpret contextually, Whenever we are in difficulty as to the justice or 
pertinence of a deduction, or find, as we often do find, that grammatical 
considerations leave us in a state of uncertainty, the context is that which 
acts as the final arbiter. Our rule has thus two great uses,—the one on 
the negative side, the other on the affirmative. Under the first aspect, it 
serves to restrain improper deductions or applications ; under the second, 
it helps in deciding between two or more competing interpretations, each 
supposed to be grammatically tenable.” 

Judged of by this rule, which, although not particularly 
novel, is altogether unobjectionable, the apostle’s expressions 
will be found to be applicable to the human or rational creature, 
and to him only. The same word («riovs) occurs in four con- 
secutive sentences, and, although in their zeal to square the 
Scripture to their theology, some interpreters (abandoning in 
that respect the ancient version) have rendered the word in the 
twenty-second verse differently from the same word in the 
other three verses, and some commentators have not scrupled 
to give it an essentially different meaning, yet such a practice is 
obviously so unreasonable as to be altogether indefensible. 

The creature, then, which is described as made subject to 
vanity, must be regarded as identical with that which is referred 
to in the preceding sentence, and in those which immediately 
follow. But can it be believed that the apostle meant that the 
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brute animals, and the materials of which this earth is com- © 
posed, are beings which, if not rational, are at least possessed of — 
those faculties which are never found unless associated with © 
reason, and which, indeed, would be valueless, if not impossible, 
without it ?—as, for instance, with wi/ls which can be Gisre- 
garded or controlled, patience under afflictions, and hope of a 
more prosperous condition ; and that thus it was that he attri- 
buted to them an earnest waiting for the manifestation of the 
sons of God, and an expectation that they should be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God. What these expressions mean it 
is not material here to inquire; but we may be certain that 
they were not meant to teach us that the fowls, the fishes, and 
the quadrupeds, the rocks, the plants, and waters, were en- 
dowed with those faculties which we are wont to regard as the 
prerogative of the human race, or that they are waiting and 
yearning for the arrival of a change, which, unless we believe 
them to be intelligent beings now, we cannot believe they will 
understand when it shall arrive. Yet this is not a mere in- 
ference from the author’s statement, but is expressly affirmed by 
him. Having, as we have seen, asserted, that in some incom- 
prehensible manner, the earth, with its vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, had been afflicted or punished by the loss of some 
condition of excellence, he proceeds (we presume, by way of 
compensation for so grievous a calamity) to endow them with 
faculties which are equally the offspring of his fervid imagina- 
tion, since he does not scruple to ascribe to them the possession 
of an intelligent will, the virtue of submission, and hope. Man’s 
sin, we are told, “Caused creation involuntarily and reluctantly 
(what a mournful and suggestive antithesis lies in these words, 
not willing !) to submit itself to the effect of an act committed 
with the full assent of a rational will.” And again, “ While 
faith in the form of belief to the Christian, and dim intuitions 
to the heathen, is the prerogative of the rational creature, hope 
is the gift that has not been denied to the irrational creation ; 
hope is common to all, hope binds nature and mankind in a close 
and enduring union.” We should not wonder to find that such 
a belief was held by— 
“ The poor Indian, whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind ; 

And thinks, admitted to yon equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 
But it does, and well may, surprise us to find such doctrine 
preached by an English professor of divinity before an English 
University. : 
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The subject is too serious to be treated lightly; but it is 
impossible to avoid some reflections upon the anomalous state 
of things which this proposition involves. Surely, the author 
cannot’ seriously intend, that the pen and ink with which he 
writes, men’s worn-out implements, and weapons, and clothes, 
and furniture, the plants and animals upon which they feed, the 
air they breathe, and the soil on which they tread, are all 
sentient creatures, eagerly looking forward to some happier con- 
dition, some millennium of their own, and bearing their present 
sorrows with meekness, in the certainty that it will sooner or 
later arrive. 

There is yet another argument against the Dean’s view of 
this passage; one which has often been brought forward, and 
never refuted, and which the author very prudently leaves 
altogether unnoticed. Having said in verse 23 that every 
creature was groaning and travailing for its expected deliverance, 
St. Paul adds, “and not only so” (not as the Authorized Version 
has it, “not only they’’) “ but ourselves also, which have the first- 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the adoption, ¢o wit, the redemtion of our body.” 

This statement is evidently introduced in order to give 
weight to the argument, and to render the previous statement 
more specific by shewing his disciples that even they, favoured as 
they were, were not exempt from the common lot of humanity, 
the condition of vanity. But if it should be concluded that the 
creature spoken of in verse 23 was the brute and inanimate 
creation alone, it would follow that St. Paul was instituting 
a comparison between himself and the Roman converts on the 
one hand, and the brute beasts on the other, or rather, he was 
placing both in precisely the same category as regards this con- 
dition of expectation and travail, and that he altogether disre- 

ded the rest of mankind, —those who had nof then the first- 

its of the Spirit, but who might nevertheless at some future 
time attain thereto. We think that neither the apostle nor his 
master was accustomed thus to ignore the existence of the un- 
converted portions of the human race, or to place them below 
the level of the irrational creatures, and the materials of which 
the earth and its productions are composed. 

We will now consider the author’s third proposition. Having 
assumed that the apostle’s statements referred to the earth and 
its irrational inhabitants, he proceeds to give his own notions of 
that state of vanity to which they are subjected, and nothing 
can better shew the fallacy of his argument than the lame and 
impotent conclusion into which he is forced when he thus 
“condescends to particulars.” He says, “ Who as he gazes on 
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the fairer features of nature, the sunny landscape, the sheltering © 
woods, the clustered mountains, does not feel the force of the © 
inscrutable antithesis, all so fair, yet all subject to such a destiny, © 
so beautiful, yet so doomed?” An antithesis is a figure of © 
rhetoric, but we presume the word is here employed to indicate © 
some former, or some future state of being ; but if this antithesis 7 
be indeed inscrutable, we may ask, what argument, not inscrutable, ~ 
can be founded upon it? Why should we grieve and lament about ~ 
a condition of which nothing is, or can be known? “ why should 
a man forestall his date of care, and run to meet what he would © 
most avoid?” For aught that the author knows, and from all | 
that we know, of the course of the Divine Providence, these ~ 
creatures of his hand will for all time, in their order and degree, ~ 
play their allotted parts in the vast drama of creation, just as 
they do, and have done ever since they were called into being. 7 
It is not, we apprehend, a subject of lamentation that the earth © 
does not stand still upon its axis, in order that the landscape | 
may be always sunny, nor do we see much to lament in the © 
condition, past, present, or future, of the mountains and the = 
woods. The woods once existed in the shape of seeds and © 
acorns, the hills were once the sediments of seas and rivers, or © 
molten rocks lying far below the surface, and precipitating those ~ 
metals without which man must have remained so helpless, ~ 
Whatever other ends they may have to answer, it is certain that ~ 
they were designed by him who formed them for the uses and ~ 
dominion of man, and their doom and future destiny, whatever ~ 
it may be, cannot but be consistent with the original design of ~ 
their Creator. 7 

Our author goes on to tell us:—‘It is not said that the } 
creation was subject to death or corruption, though both lie © 
involved in the expression, but to something more frighifully ~ 


generic, to something almost worse than non-existence, to pur- 


poselessness, to an inabibility to realize its natural tendencies, © 


and the ends for which it was called into being, to baffled @ 


endeavour and mocked expectation, to a blossoming and not © 
bearing fruit, a pursuing and not attaining, yea, and as the © 
analogies of the language of the original express, to a searching 
and never finding.” q 
To the proposition thus elaborately stated, we must oppose ~ 
the following objections :—On the one hand it contradicts our © 


own daily and hourly experience ; it falsifies those results which “@ 
the best and most able of our race have spent their long and @ 
laborious lives to attain; it is contradicted by the testimony of @ 


the astronomer, the physiologist, and indeed of every student of © 
natural history ; and on the other hand, it is directly opposed to 
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many express declarations of Scripture, as well as to all infer- 
ences to be drawn from it, while not a single statement or 
inference can be vouched for its support. The inspired writers, 
it is true, seldom touch upon this or any other matter which 
did not come within their province. Their notices of the ani- 
mate and inanimate creatures in relation to man, or otherwise, 
are few and casual. But whenever they do refer to the Divine 
Providence, as shewn in the arrangement and government of 
the material world, so far from grieving over its fancied state of 
vanity and imperfection, they exult in its excellence and admir- 
able adaptations. We are expressly taught that these creatures 
do the work which their God and ours gave them to do; that 
the earth is full of his riches; that in his wisdom he has made 
them all; that they wait upon him, and do his pleasure; that 
his tender mercies are over all his works; that he commanded, 
and they were created; that he established them for ever, and 
made a decree which should not pass. If, however, we should 
accept our author’s theory, that all created things are purpose- 
less, and incapable of realizing the ends for which they were 
called into being, we should reject and despise those teachings 
with which such a belief is altogether inconsistent. We should 
dishonour him by calling that unclean which he hath cleansed ; 
and this notwithstanding our Lord’s teaching, that they are 
clothed and nourished and guarded by his loving kindness and 
care. Such a proposition is equivalent to the assertion, that 
the Creator’s care and providence are insufficient for their 
support in their normal condition. Before we accept this belief, 
we may at least require the author to be more explicit as to the 
conditions of which he speaks, so far at least as they are not in- 
scrutable. He admits that the material universe is both fair and 
fertile, and admirably adapted for the use of man; what would 
he have more! When he alleges that the actual condition of 
all creation is abnormal, distorted and degraded from its original 
high destiny by man’s offence, he must have formed some idea 
of its normal and original state. He cannot mean that the 
trees and plants, of which he speaks so eloquently, grew with 
their roots in the air, or did not grow at all; that water did 
not flow, or that rocks and stones did; that the brutes were 
endowed with reason and speech; that the planets did not 
revolve in their orbits; and that the sun did not shine. It 
would, however, have been well if he had suggested what good 
conditions the brute and inanimate creation then had which are 
now wanting, what evil conditions are now present which were 
not present then ; and we may also ask, whether it is meant that 
the creatures are not now sustained and preserved by the Creator, 
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or that they are sustained by him in a condition which he did/ 
not design for them. 
It is but seldom that any notice of irrational creatures is to” 
be met with in St. Paul’s writings. His attention was fixed upon @ 
a far greater science. When, however, he does happen to refer” 
to them (never, indeed, except for the illustration of some other ~ 
proposition), what he says is consistent with other passages of © 
Scripture to which reference has been made, as well as with the 7 


teachings of his great Master. Professor Ellicott, indeed, tells @ 


us that “the whole creation has become subject to vanity owing 7 
to the rebellion of his suzerain, and is now, as the apostle tells 
us, ever groaning and travailing in its alien and unnatural bond. © 
age.” Not only does the apostle tell us nothing of the kind, 7 
but he says the very reverse. How can we reconcile such a7 
notion of his teaching with the statement in his treatise on the © 
resurrection of the body contained in the Epistle to the Corin- ~ 
thians? He tells them that it is God that giveth to every plant ~ 
a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed its own body; | 
that there are celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial, that the © 
glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is | 
another. That body which the apostle believed to have been 7 
both given and sustained by God himself would hardly have © 
been regarded by him as in a state of “alien and unnatural 7 
bondage,” nor can we suppose him to have been so inconsistent ~ 
as to hold that those bodies terrestrial and celestial of which he 7 
spoke as glorious were also “ purposeless, incapable of fulfilling © 
their natural tendencies,” and altogether vile and worthless, as 
our author describes them. And since it cannot be supposed © 
that the apostle designed to teach one doctrine to one church, © 
and another directly opposed to it to the other, we must accept ~ 
the plain and emphatic statement in his Epistle to the Corin- © 
thians, in opposition to the very questionable and strained ~ 
inferences which it is attempted to draw from that addressed to @ 
the Romans. 4 
It will be noticed that one of the chief defects which our ~ 


author finds in all created things, one of the principal symptoms . | 


and proofs of the vanity which he laments, is their mutability; — 


but surely a little reflection might have satisfied him that this @ 


condition is essential to every existence other than the Supreme © 
Being; that it is in truth very nature. The word itself © 
in the original so implies. Nature is not that which is, or has ~ 
been, but that which is about to be born. There is, in truth, no © 


present, for while we speak or think of it, it sinks into the @ 


irrevocable past ; we live but in that which is to come, and this ~ 


change is the characteristic condition of all created existences, — . 
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whether material, moral, or spiritual. So far as our researches 
have carried us, we have ample reason for the belief that each 
change that has occurred since that day when the morning stars 
sang together; and all the sons of God shouted for joy on the 
completion of the new-born world, has been a preparation of 
that earth for the use of man; each was the blossom of some 
former, the bud of some future change, and that thus all were 
just so many processes in the making of a vast and most exqui- 
site machine of the uses and ends of which we now see but a very 
small portion. But, however that may be, it is certain that 
there neither is, nor can be, but One unchangeable; and, there- 
fore, to lament our own liability to change, is to lament that we 
are not endowed with His attributes. If it were indeed possible 
that either man himself, or those inferior existences of which 
the author speaks should be immutable, they would be, not super- 
natural, but unnatural; they would frustrate their Maker’s inten- 
tion, and lose their place in that vast procession which set forth 
when Time first was, which is still speeding on its way, and will 
ever move onward, until like a weary child returning to its 
mother’s breast, Time shall sink to rest in the bosom of that 
eternity from which it sprang. It is not given to us to compre- 
hend why the world should have been formed at all, and yet we 
do not feel ourselves at liberty to deny that it was made: why 
then should we deny that it was constituted in that particular 
manner in which we find it, and imagine that it was formed in 
some far better condition, and thus be led to lament over it, and 
invent theories to account for its degradation? If the whole is 
incomprehensible, how can we expect that the several parts which 
go to make up that whole should be otherwise? Surely the answer 
that was given to the Pharisee’s carping inquiry, “ Why was this 
man born blind ?” might suffice to repress and rebuke such vain 
murmurs and inquiries for all time—“ that the works of God 
might be manifest :”” and we might also do well to remember 
our Lord’s expression of thankfulness with reference to a still 
more mysterious dispensation—the spiritual ignorance of the 
wise and prudent,—‘“ Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.” 

If the author’s views as to the creature of whom St. Paul 
spoke, and that condition of vanity of which he himself speaks, 
are found to be thus unwarranted, we need not be surprised to 
find that his statements as to the cause or influence to which 
the subjection to vanity is to be attributed, are both vague and 
inconsistent. In the first instance, as we have seen, he rejects 
without hesitation the opinion that this subjection to vanity was 
the work of Adam, asserting that we should not regard the 
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author of it as any other than God himself, “not by him simply 
and directly, but by reason of him, owing to some determination 
of his counsels.”” ‘Who, in accordance with the deep harmony 
that exists between all parts of his creation, was pleased to 
decree that along the cloudy paths of suffering and mutability 
all things should emerge together into the perfect day.” This 
is, we apprehend, a perfectly scriptural view of the matter, since 
whatever influence the first man may have exercised upon the 
fortunes of his descendants (and some of the opinions which are 
entertained upon that topic are strange and wild enough), no 
one has ventured to affirm that his influence was that of domi- 
nion, which is implied by the word (éordafavta) “ subjected,” 
and as little can it be said that he had power to subject them 
“in hope” of that far happier condition,—the liberty of the glory 
of the sons of God. Notwithstanding, however, these plain 
assertions that this subjection to vanity was the work of the 
Creator, rather than the creature,—when the author a little 
farther on comes to treat of the period at which this subjection 
took place, he finds occasion to revert to the cause of it, and 
abandoning the statement first made, he intimates that it was 
not, “as some of the popular thinkers of our own day would 
fain persuade us, in consequence of some primal law that reaches 
back into the furthermost region of the past, and was originally 
designed to include both us and all mankind in the necessities 
of a common bondage, but as our own hearts already half tell 
us, and the guarded language of our present text seems not 
obscurely to indicate, not the original law, but a counter-law, a 
judicial dispensation which opposition to the will of a bene- 
ficent Creator, served to call forth and to ratify.” And again, 
“Let us doubt not that the sin of man wrought all the ruin 
that we can now trace, both in nature and ourselves.” 

We shall not pause to inquire what distinction can be drawn 
between a law and a counter-law, as ordained by Him whose 
counsels can know no change, nor how any law of his needs 
ratification, or can be ratified by opposition to his will; but we 
may reasonably ask how our hearts can enable us to extract 
from the apostle’s expressions a meaning which our under- 
standings must unhesitatingly reject. So far from not obscurely 
indicating the law or dispensation to which subjection is to be 
attributed, there is not in the whole passage one single expres- 
sion or allusion relating to it, much less connecting it with 
Adam or his offence. For anything that is here stated, the sub- 
jection in question might as well be attributed to the fallen 
angels as to our first parent, and if St. Paul says nothing about 
him, we are at a loss to conceive how or why, consistently with 
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the canons laid down by Dean Ellicott himself, or with any. 
other sound rules of interpretation, he should be introduced 
upon the scene, except, indeed, upon the principle that has 
always more or less prevailed in scholastic theology, that every- 
thing in nature that cannot be otherwise understood may safely 
be referred to the first man and his disobedience, “Omne 
ignotum pro Adamico.” 

Not only is the view stated by the author, as to the cause of 
the supposed condition of vanity in the earth and its brute in- 
habitants, unwarranted by Scripture, it is entirely opposed to 
all those inferences that can reasonably be deduced from Scrip- 
ture. From Genesis we learn that the animate and inanimate 
creation which stands related to man possessed before his creation 
those very same conditions which it now possesses, and which 
the author so pathetically laments; and it is described with a 
precision which seems designed to set at naught such specula- 
tions as those in which he indulges. The landscapes were, 
doubtless before Adam’s time, sometimes obscured by clouds 
and darkness. The mountains then, as now, were either raised 
by subterraneous movements, or worn down by chemical and 
mechanical forces. We know that the earth brought forth grass, 
that the herbs yielded seed, that the trees bore their fruit with 
its seed; the earth required tillage, and was refreshed with 
moisture; the rivers flowed through and enriched the land ; the 
waters teemed with fish; the earth was furnished with beasts, 
and the air with fowls, which were nourished by the green 
herbs; and all these in their turn were placed under the domi- 
nion of man. And since the case with all these things is at this 
day exactly what it then was, where are we to look for the 
evidence, that the sin of man has brought them to a state of 
ruin and degradation? where do we find the traces of the bar 
sinister ? 

If ever it could be said that the animate and inanimate crea- 
tures were subjected to a condition of vanity, it would be during 
the period that preceded man’s appearance upon earth, when it 
was without form and void. Both Scripture and our daily ex- 
perience abundantly testify that the destiny of the creatures, 
animate and inanimate, was to the use of man. They were given 
to him, and he was to have dominion over them; and although 
we cannot hold with Dean Ellicott, that this or any other of the 
divine works ever was or could be in the state which he describes 
—unable to realize its natural tendencies, and the ends for which 
it was called into being, it may be admitted that in a certain 
very qualified sense it was so. But that was long before the 
date assigned by him; it was in fact only while he for whose 
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dominion and use the creatures were designed had not appeared 
to claim his rich inheritance. If the Dean’s argument be well 
founded, it would follow, that before they fulfilled their Maker’s 
design, they were not in a state of subjection to vanity; and 
now that they are effectually fulfilling that design, they are sub- 
jected to something more than perishableness, and worse than 
decay! Would that the author had profited by Kingsley’s 
remark, “that the way to God’s kingdom of heaven does not 
lie through the slander of His kingdom of earth.” 

We apprehend it to be clear, that unless we resort to the too 
common practice of importing our theology into Scripture, instead 
of taking it from Scripture, our hearts will not enable us to 
arrive at the result at which our author has arrived; but even 
then, it would be at variance with the author’s own statement. 
The subjection to vanity, he says, is in accordance with the 
“deep harmony that pervades creation ;” if so, what influence 
can Adam’s offence have exercised, if it has not impaired that 
harmony? Even if we should accept the Supralapsarian dogma, 
that his sin was decreed from all eternity, we should be no 
nearer the solution of this difficulty, since He who decrees the 
means, decrees also the end for which the means are decreed ; 
and thus Adam’s share in the transaction can never be regarded 
as an efficient cause, but simply as a mode employed by a far 
higher agency to work out his designs. We cannot recognize in 
this, or any other transaction, two efficient agencies, either of 
which must exclude and supersede the other. 

Let us take another instance of the difficulties into which the 
author is forced by his attempts to reconcile a questionable dogma 
of the scholastic theology with the teachings of Scripture, and 
the researches of science. While he maintains that the offence 
of Adam has exercised an influence so blighting and degrading 
upon the irrational and material creatures, he yet describes them 
as existing before that offence exactly in the condition in which 
we now find them. Indeed, so inconsistent is his statement in 
this respect with the rest of his discourse, that we cannot refrain 
from suspecting that it was extracted from some other essay or 
sermon, written, as the lawyers would say, “ alio intuitu.” Thus 
he says :— 


“ Prior to that time (the fall of man) all nature was lovingly obeying 
the laws impressed on it by God; the herb was yielding its seed, the ani- 
mal was bringing forth its kind, each to be succeeded by a more numerous 
growth of its own species, or to make way for more highly-organized types 
of animal or vegetable life. Decay meant reproduction, dissolution deve- 
lopment, death a return into the general life of nature, which was to be 
succeeded by a more prolific emergence. All was obeying the beneficent 
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laws of the Creator; everything was tending in its own measure and 
degree to a final perfection, and if the speculation be not over bold, to a 
final annihilation of any evil that might have flowed as a consequence from 
the fall of angels, by those very fore-ordered processes to which we, in our 
ignorance, give the names of incompleteness and imperfection.” 


Now, leaving all speculation as to the evil which might have 
flowed from the fall of angels, as being both “over bold” and 
irrelevant, we may reasonably inquire, in what respect the con- 
ditions here indicated, as existing before “the fall,” differ from 
those which have fortunately survived that event; and we must 
also protest against the statement, that in these days any one, 
unless indeed it be the Dean himself, is disposed to give to those 
fore-ordered processes of which he speaks, the names of incom- 
pleteness and imperfection. We believe that somehow or other 
nature does obey those laws which are impressed upon it by God, 
for without them it would not be nature; unless we are strangely 
deceived; the herb does still yield its seed, the animal brings 
forth its kind—each is succeeded by a more numerous growth, 
or makes way for more highly organized types; and since these 
are admitted to have been the normal and primitive condition of 
these creatures, we are utterly at a loss to conceive what is 
meant by the assertion, that they are now, by means of the first 
man’s fault, in an abnormal and degraded condition, unable to 
realize their natural tendencies, and the ends for which they 
were called into being. 

There is yet another aspect under which the subject may be 
viewed ; viz., how far it is reconcileable with our notions of the 
supreme justice as derived from Scripture. The Dean regards 
the brute and inanimate creation as blameless, and yet suffering, 
and thus as deserving the pity which he lavishes upon them. 
As if like Circe’s “rabble rout,” they were rational creatures 
expiating under some strange and fantastic disguise some former 
folly or offence, not indeed their own but another’s. If indeed 
we could do so much violence to religion and common sense, as 
so to regard them, we should be tempted to inquire, how far it 
was consistent with the declarations of Scripture, that infinite 
justice should thus visit the offence of the rational creature upon 
the irrational. We should require some far better answer than 
the author has given to his own question :—“ Is the attribute of 
preserver to be denied to the Creator, or given only under such 
limitations as make it a very mockery and a bitterness?” 

If Scripture teaches us that amongst creatures of the same 
race, there is an individual responsibility, “ that God renders to 
every man according to his work ;” “ that every man shall bear 


his own burthen ;” “that the dead were judged out of those 
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things that were written in the book, according to their works ;”” 
“that every one may receive the things done in the body accord- 
ing to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad ;” and again, 
that “the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him;” can we conclude that this canon 
which God has pronounced by the lips of his prophet, as a proof 
that his ways are equal, is to apply between individuals of the 
same race, and yet that the brute and senseless earth is to be 
supposed not only capable of enduring punishment, but as 
actually punished for a disobedient act of the first of the human 
race? 
We cannot close these remarks without adverting to the un- 
candid manner in which the argument is conducted. From so 
eminent a writer, it might have received better treatment. 
Surely it is not by such methods that the right interpretation of 
Scripture is to be vindicated, or the faith of Christian men aided. 
We allude not merely to the language in which the author’s pro- 
positions are couched, so obscure and involved, that, like the 
clouds which opportunely received Homer’s deities whenever 
they seemed likely to come to grief, it seems designed to shield 
the author from hostile criticism. This is, to a certain extent, 
imposed upon him by necessity, since none but the most vague 
terms would suffice to describe a condition which he himself 
states to be inscrutable. No necessity, however, can justify the 
introduction of inconsistent and contradictory propositions, se- 
veral of which have already been noticed, and many others 
might be pointed out. We chiefly complain, however, of the 
manner in which the author deals with other commentators, 
both ancient and modern. Thus he tells us, that the more sober 
and thoughtful commentators of the present day are plainly con- 
verging to a common interpretation of this mysterious passage, 
and are distinctly tending to reaffirm the ancient and traditional 
interpretation of the early Church; and that after most anxious 
consideration, he cannot doubt that Irenzus and the Greek 
fathers were right in giving to the term “ creation” the meaning 
for which he himself contends; and, when speaking of St. Au- 
gustine’s opinion, that this term was to be confined to mankind 
in their unconverted state, he says, his own words shew that he 
here receded from his usual expansive interpretation of Scripture 
under the pressure of Manichzan antagonism. After the “ most 
anxious consideration” we have been able to give to the subject, 
these statements appear entirely unfounded. We have seen that 
the few lines from Irenzus, upon which the author relits, when 
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read in their context, will not support the inference which it is 
attempted to draw from them, and he quotes no other authority 
from the Fathers, nor can any be quoted in support of his asser- 
tiou, that this was the ancient and traditional doctrine of the 
Church. Of the multitude of sober and thoughtful interpreters 
of the present day, he instances one (Usteri) who has retracted 
his former opinion, that «r/cvs was to be limited to mankind ; 
and although he mentions the opinions held by several other 
modern commentators, he admits that, so far from converging 
to a common interpretation, some of them stretch the reference 
too wide, and others unduly limit it. The summary manner in 
which he deals with the Fathers, and indeed in which they are 
usually dealt with on those occasions, is amusing enough. If 
their opinions happen to agree with those of the writer, they 
are treated with the utmost consideration; but if not, they are 
pushed aside without ceremony. 

Thus Origen and St. Augustine happen pretty nearly to co- 
incide in opinion upon this text; both regarding the creature 
here meant, as a rational creature, and (St. Augustine) ridi- 
culing the contrary belief. Considering that these are the two 
greatest authorities of their respective churches, it was important 
to get rid of so formidable an obstacle. Nothing however is 
easier : Origen, it seems, is to be set aside because his interpreta- 
tion is evidently somewhat subordinated to “ preconceived specu- 
lations on the corruptibility of the corporeal ;” and Augustine is 
to be disregarded because his own words shew that he mis- 
interpreted the Scripture, under the influence of Manichzan 
antagonism. This seems to us a very irreverent and unfilial 
method of dealing with the Fathers. So far from being aware 
that antagonism to the Manichzan, or to any other heresy, is 
likely to lead men to misinterpret the Scriptures, or recede from 
their usual method, we should have expected that it would have 
had just the opposite influence. Neither does it seem to us, that 
St. Augustine did in fact depart from his usual expansive inter- 
pretation, or that he was under pressure of any kind; certainly, 
his own words give no such indication. He was not engaged in 
any controversy ; he was writing a treatise on the Epistle to the 
Romans, and he casually observes, that a certain opinion to 
which he objects was an error of the Manichzans; that opinion 
being, that trees and herbs and stones were capable of grief and 
lamentation. A Manichzean indeed might well complain that 
such an absurdity should be imputed to him; but surely no one 
but a Manichean is aggrieved, nor is the weight of St. Augus- 
tine’s authority lessened by his alluding (rightly or wrongly) to 
them, as holding this belief. If St. Augustine and Origen are 
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both to be condemned on such grounds as these, then every opi- 
nion which Dr. Ellicott has himself advanced might, with equal 
justice, be rejected ; for he certainly is not without “some pre- 
conceived speculations on the corruptibility of the corporeal ;” 
and as we have seen, singular enough they are; and although we 
do not know that he is swayed by Manichzan antagonism, he 
may be under the influence of impressions and feelings just as 
likely to lead to error. 

We are glad to find that the author has not, in these dis- 
courses, adopted a practice, which is not unusual with some 
writers of the present day, and one to which he has himself re- 
sorted on other occasions, and particularly in the concluding 
passages of his essay on “ Scripture and its Interpretation,” con- 
tained in the Aids to Faith. We mean the expression of earnest 
hopes, and sometimes even prayers, for the enlightenment of 
those whose opinions are not in accordance with those of the 
writer. Christian charity is an excellent virtue, but, like other 
good things, it may chance to be ill bestowed; the tone which 
might well become an inspired apostle should not lightly be 
arrogated by an uninspired divine. We are hardly justified in 
lavishing upon those from whom we differ in opinion, those ex- 
pressions of compassion or indignation which are justly called 
forth by the contemplation of men’s vicious lives or infidel tenets. 
We should regard it as a very unseemly proceeding if a chemist 
or astronomer, engaged in discussing some question connected 
with his science, should presume to express his pity for his an- 
tagonist, and we cannot but regard such a method as equally 
unbecoming in a critical inquiry. Men may err as well in laying 
down rules of interpretation as in applying them; but these, 
like any other errors of the judgment, may be corrected by 
means of reflection, of argument, and with the aid of discourses 
written by learned deans and professors. If so, surely as it is 
needless, so it is hardly becoming or reverent, to invoke the 
divine aid upon such an occasion. In theological discussion, 
as in all others, it is important to bear in mind the well-worn 
precept— 


“Nec Deus intersit, nisi nodus vindice dignus.” 
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THE ATONEMENT IN RELATION TO HEBREWS IX. 16—18. 


Ir would seem that, unless some new element be introduced 
into the controversy on the subject of the Atonement, that con- 
troversy will be an endless one. The Bishop of Gloucester 
restates the doctrine of the Atonement in the Aids to Faith in 
perhaps the most satisfactory manner in which it has hitherto 
been stated; yet some of the most important of Professor 
Jowett’s arguments, especially those drawn from the apparently 
rhetorical and even apparently inconsistent language of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, are simply left unnoticed. Here, then, 
on the one hand we have Professor Jowett admitting that there 
is a mystery in the life of Christ ; that is to say, that there is more 
than we know or are perhaps capable of knowing, andssaying 
that “‘ More than this is meant; and more than human speech 
can tell,” yet cutting down root and branch the whole tree of 
doctrine, which we have from our childhood been taught to 
venerate ; on the other hand, the Bishop of Gloucester upholds 
the received and, in our opinion, orthodox doctrine ; yet he fur- 
nishes no intelligible explanation of the language of the epistle, 
which professes to deal directly, and not by way of assumption 
or passing allusion, with this momentous subject. We cannot 
even come to a satisfactory conclusion as to whether the book, 
which contains the records of our Lord and his disciples, ought 
to be called the Scriptures of the New Testament or the New 
Covenant. The Bishop of Gloucester speaks uniformly of 
Christianity as a new covenant, but we doubt very much whether 
he can justify his language, although we are disposed to agree 
with him in it. There is, therefore, clearly room for the intro- 
duction of some new element into the controversy from the 
Scriptures ; for from no other quarter can Christians be expected 
to receive it, even though hints and illustrations be obtained 
elsewhere. 

When the Bishop of Gloucester tells us that our Lord speaks 
of his blood as that of the new covenant, we turn to our Bibles, 
and find that in the authorized version he is made to speak not 
of the blood of a “new covenant,” but of that of a “ New 
Testament.” It is easy enough to reply here, that the expres- 
sion “blood of a testament” is an absurdity, while that of a 
covenant refers us at once to the ratification of a covenant by 
sacrifice, and that the very idea of a will or testament is un- 
known throughout the Hebrew Scriptures, and was probably 
unknown to the Jews in our Lord’s earthly lifetime. But the 
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advocates of the expression “testament,” though unable to 
refute these arguments, yet turn with triumph to another passage 
in the Scriptures, which is plainly a commentary on these words 
of our Lord, and challenge their opponents to produce a satis- 
factory explanation of it, which shall involve the word “covenant” 
instead of “testament.” It is quite true, that the word “ testa- 
ment” comes out of the context, as regards the passage itself, 
and still more as regards the contest of the passage, no better 
than the word “covenant ;” but that does not matter to those 
who desire simply the maintenance of the status quo, and require 
their views to be accepted on simple authority. In short, 
each party is fully able to prove its opponents wrong, but 
neither party is able to make out its own case to the satisfaction 
of a reasonable bystander. Of this passage (Heb. ix. 16, 17) 
neither party can make sense, and therefore neither party can 
extracj, a revelation from it; it does not however therefore 
follow that there is nothing in it, as Professor Jowett would 
have us believe. 

And we must not consider, because we are accustomed to 
this controversy between the terms “covenant” and “ testa- 
ment,” that it is a matter of small importance, whether the dis- 
pensation under which we live be designated by the one term or 
the other as its symbolical appellation. The controversy shews 
that our knowledge of our religion, however sufficient for the 
salvation of the individual, is not perfect. 

But before we can fairly bring forward the new element 
which we propose to introduce, we must take a more detailed 
view of the present state of the argument. 

If we look at the authorized version of this passage, we find 
it running as follows :— 

“Ver. 15. And for this cause he is the mediator of the 
new testament, that by means of death, for the redemption of 
the transgressions that were under the first testament, they 
which are called might receive the promise of [the] eternal in- 
heritance. 16. For where a testament is, there must also of 
necessity be the death of the testator. 17. For a testament is 
of force after men are dead, otherwise it is of no strength at all 
while the testator liveth. 18. Whereupon (wherefore) neither 
the first testament was dedicated without blood.” 

Here the word d:a0yxn is uniformly translated by “ testa- 
ment,” neither can we find any serious fault in the rendering of 
the Greek into the English idiom except (1), that the word 
gépecOar in verse 16 is translated by “be,” or, in other 
words, that it is reduced to a simple copula, without any force 
or signification of its own, which is unexampled ; and (2) that 
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the word BeBala, in verse 17, does not mean “ of force,” but 
“certain,” “ fixed,” “ reliable.” 

But the grand objection is in the context. For there is no 
pretence whatever for calling the Mosaic dispensation a testa- 
ment at all, seeing that the idea of a will or testament is not to 
be found in the Jewish Scriptures, and has no connexion what- 
ever with that of sacrifice, which is immediately afterwards 
applied to it. The translation of dua0y«n by testament, which 
is good classical Greek, must therefore be rejected, and reference 
be made to the LXX. version, which uniformly uses SiaOjxn as 
the Greek equivalent for ma, a covenant. 

But here fresh difficulties meet us. Simply replacing “ testa- 
ment” by “covenant,” the passage will run as follows :— 

“ And for this cause he is the mediator of the new covenant, 
that by means of death for the redemption of the transgressions 
that were under the old covenant, they which are called*might 
receive the promise of eternal inheritance. For where a covenant 
is, there must also of necessity be the death of the covenantor. 
For a covenant is of force after men are dead: otherwise it is of 
no strength at all whilst the covenantor liveth. Wherefore 
neither the first covenant was dedicated without blood.” 

It is, therefore, proposed to consider man as the covenantor, 
whose symbolical death in his representative Christ is necessary 
to the validity of the covenant made with God. But under this 
view it is soon seen that the whole passage is simply a flight of 
rhetoric. What need could there be for the Son of God to die 
in order that the Omnipotent might be assured of the perma- 
nency of the covenant made with him by the human race? This 
explanation assumes to such an extent the air of a reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole passage, that few, if any, commentators 
worth notice have given in their adhesion to it. 

Again, keeping the word “covenant” instead of “ testa- 
ment,” it is proposed to translate tod dvafeuévov in verse 16, by 
the mediating victim, Christ being the mediating victim as well 
as mediating priest, through whom the covenant was made and 
ratified between God and man. This would give a fair sense, 
were it not for the statement in verse 17, that a covenant “is 
never strong, when the mediating victim is alive.’ It would 
seem thence, that a covenant could be prevented from taking 
effect by keeping alive a certain victim called the “ mediating 
victim.” But the most serious objection to this interpretation 
is, (1) that “ a mediating victim” would rather be 7d diabéwevov 
than o dvaéyevos, and (2) that there is no authority whatever in 
any grammar, lexicon, or writer, Greek or Hebrew, for such an 
interpretation, or for such an assumed principle of law. Al- 
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though it can boast many respectable names in its favour, it 
must he rejected by every one who has regard to his grammar 
and lexicon, according to which o dva@éuevos can in such a 
connexion mean nothing but the “testator” or the “ cove- 
nantor.” 

But let us return for a moment and consider what the argu- 
ment of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews really is. He 
has described the son of God as a mediating priest between God 
and man, and he now proceeds to describe him as a victim. 
And first of all as a sin offering on the part of man, in whom 
man suffered a symbolical death, in order to be clear of previous 
trangressions, that “the called might receive the promise of the 
Eternal inheritance.” Now comes the difficulty. Let us sup- 
pose that God is the d:a0éwevos, or covenantor, who wishes to 
guarantee in a manner in which it is “impossible that he should 
lie,” the permanency of the new covenant. “For where there 
is a covenant, there needs must be brought in, or brought to bear, 
éperOar, the (or a) death of the covenantor. For a covenant 

‘over corpses is certain, since it is never valid when the cove- 
nantor is living.” 

Here we have a general sentiment that the death, in some 
sense or other, of the covenantor is necessary to the permanency 
and reliableness of his covenant. And the expression ézi vexpois, 
“over corpses,’ to which we may either supply ‘epois or rots 
S:abewévois, leads us to the idea of making a covenant “with sacri- 
fice” (Ps.1.5), the victims representing the parties to the covenant, 
and the deaths of the parties being “ brought in” or “ brought 
to bear” by the deaths of the victims. Now what idea or prin- 
ciple of sacrifice is involved in these details? Evidently that the 
death of a representative victim is taken as that of the offerer, 
who suffers a symbolical death in it. Thus God, in giving his 
Son to die for man, did not merely give him to stand for man in 
his death as a sin offering, but also to stand for himself, the 
Father, as a federal or covenantal offering. 

The passage is thus quite clear. Christ, both God and man, 
stands for both God and man in his death. He dies for man, 
that man, suffering a symbolical death in him, may be clean to 
approach God ; he dies for God, that God, suffering a symbolical 
death in him according to the primary idea of sacrifice may give 
the most solemn guarantee imaginable to the human race of His 
intention to establish a permanent and immutable covenant with 
them. 

Thus we arrive inductively at a primary idea of sacrifice, which 
we must now é¢ry upon the various phenomena that present 
themselves in connexion with sacrifice. Let us apply it to the 
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explanation of the first sacrifices on record,—those of Cain and 
Abel. 

Man appears, from the preceding history in the Book of 
Genesis, to have lain under sentence of death, which seems, on 
repentance, to have been commuted for a life of toil and sorrow. 
Coeval with this appears the institution of sacrifice. Applying 
our primary idea of sacrifice, we say that man in his then state 
could only approach God through death, but that he was merci- 
fully allowed to approach him through a representative victim, 
the death of which victim was, pro hac vice, mercifully taken as 
his own. After such a death, and before he had polluted him- 
self by fresh sin, he was able to approach his Maker acceptably. 
Abel approached God with, Cain without, a victim. Abel thus 
suffered a symbolical death as a sinful being under sentence of 
death, before he ventured to approach his Creator, and was 
accepted : Cain approached God as a living and reasonable being, 
who had a right to approach Him, expecting his gifts to be 
received as of right, and was consequently rejected. 

Second, comes the sacrifice of Noah, after leaving the ark. 
By sacrifice Noah acknowledged the preservation of himself and 
his family, suffering a symbolical death in the victims in acknow- 
ledgment of having been preserved from a real death, and thus 
entering into a new state of life. 

Thirdly, we have the remarkable sacrifice offered by Abra- 
ham, and the consequent covenant made by God (recorded in 
Gen. xv. 7—18). Here, apparently, Abraham approached God 
after first suffering a symbolical death in his sin offerings. God 
then took to himself the death of the same victims, in respect of 
his covenant with Abraham, and to guarantee its unchangeable 
nature, by passing between the pieces of the victims under the 
symbols of a smoking furnace and a burning lamp, which appear 
to have prefigured the cloudy pillar by day and fire by night, 
which guided and guarded the Israelites on their escape from 
Egypt. 

But it may be objected to this view, that the ancients con- 
sidered that the deaths of the victims in case of a covenant were 
rather symbolical of the fate that should overtake the perjured 
violator of the covenant, than of a death suffered by the parties 
at the time. For this purpose a passage—the only passage 
bearing upon the subject in the whole range of classical litera- 
ture—is quoted from Livy (i., xxiv.), where the fecialis prays that, 
if the Roman people is the first to violate the engagement made 
with the Albans, Jupiter will strike it as he himself strikes the 
swine, which is the ratifying victim of the covenant. 

But not to mention that the authority of Livy on historical 
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and antiquarian points of that date is not very. valuable, it is 
singular that a somewhat similar curse should be attached in 
Homer to pouring out the wine, not to the death of the victim. 


“ Zed xvdiote, peyote, kat GOavator Oeoi dddor, 
‘Ommorepot mpotepor Urép SpKia THUNveLav, 
"be of) eyxedadros xapmddis peor, ws de ofvos, 
Airav, kal texéwv" ddoxoe & ddrovor poyetev.”*—I1, iii.,300. 


Neither is the imprecation uttered by any one officially em- - 
ployed, but by the spectators :— 


“ Déde b€ tis elmeckey "Axady te Tpwwr te.” 


Hence we should infer, that this imprecation was not @ priori 
connected with the primary idea of sacrifice as applied to a cove- 
nant, but was an @ posteriori application of some one or other of 
its ceremonies in particular cases. 

There is also a passage in Jeremiah xxiv. 18—20, to which 
a similar remark will apply :—‘ And I will give the men, that 
have transgressed my covenant, which have not performed the 
words of the covenant, which they made before me, when they 
cut the calf in twain, and passed between the parts thereof the 
princes of Judah and the princes of Jerusalem, the eunuchs and 
all the people of the land, which passed between the parts of the 
calf: I will even give them into the hands of their enemies, and 
into the hands of them that seek their life, and their dead bodies 
shall be for meat unto the fowls of the heaven and to the beasts 
of the earth.” 

No more solemn method of inaugurating a covenant with 
God could be imagined, than for the authorities of a whole 
nation thus to suffer a symbolical death to their old sinful state, 
and enter upon a new life by passing between the pieces of a 
representative victim. And if the explanation derived from Livy 
be applicable here, which it may be, although there is no allu- 
sion to any such imprecation, it certainly does not apply nearly 
so well as that which we uphold, to the sacrifice in Genesis xv., 
in which not men, but Gop is the covenantor. Neither do the 
two explanations at all interfere with each other, the one being 
the @ priori idea, the other the @ posteriori application of the 





« Thus rendered by Cowper :— 


“ All glorious Jove, and ye the pow’rs of Heaven, 
Whoso shall violate this contract first, 
So be their blood, their children’s and their own, 
Pour’d out, as this libation on the ground, 
And let their wives bring forth to other men.” 
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covenantal sacrifice, in cases in which such an application was 
possible. 

Fourthly, the sacrifice of the ram instead of Isaac, in Gen. 
xxii., is clearly treated in Heb. xi. 19, as a symbolical death on 
the part of Isaac. It is there said, that Abraham received him 
from the dead év rapaBon7 ina figure, i.e. after suffering a sym- 
bolical death in the substituted ram. Such, we find, is also the 
view of the passage taken by Dean Alford. 

Fifthly, we come to the passover. Here the explanation is 
very obvious and easy. A lamb was taken for every family, re- 
presenting the first-born of that family. The first-born of the 
Egyptians suffered a real death in their own proper persons; 
those of the Israelites a symbolical death in the substituted 
lambs. 

Sixthly, we have the dedication of the first covenant (Exod. 
xxiv. 3—8), “not without blood,” (Heb. ix. 18). Moses here 
acted as a yecitns, or mediator, between God and the people. 
The altar, probably with the book of the law upon it, stood on 
God’s part, the people stood for themselves. Moses sprinkled 
both parties to the covenant with the blood, indicating that both 
suffered a symbolical death in the sacrificed victims, and that 
the covenant was thenceforth unchangeable. 

Seventhly, the sacrifices at consecrating the priests (Exod. 
xxix.), evidently betoken a symbolical death on the part of Aaron 
and his sons, who suffered in their representative victims, before 
they could be admitted to approach God on behalf of the people. 

Eighthly, there is no reason why the same theory should not 
apply to the daily morning and evening sacrifices, as regards the 
people generally, though in an inferior degree as compared with 
those of the great day of expiation. 

Ninthly, this idea appears very vividly in the sin and tres- 
pass offerings of individuals, wherein the offender manifestly 
suffers a symbolical death in respect of his fault, and begins a 
new life, as a new man, in respect of it afterwards. 

Lastly, the grand sacrifice of expiation on the great day of 
atonement involved a symbolical death on the part of the priest, 
before he was allowed to act as such for the people; and a sym- 
bolical death on the part of the people collectively, after which 
the whole nation began a new life, to have a similar symbolical 
end the next year. The sins, with respect to which they had 
suffered this symbolical death, were put upon the,head of the 
scape-goat, and with him removed to a distant region. 

Let us now turn to heathen sacrifices, which will be very 
useful in illustrating our theory. There were two modes by which 
the homicide averted the penalty of blood for blood. One was 
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by servitude ; and here Miiller’ remarks, that “the circumstance 
that the (chalian chieftain Eurytus, the father of the slain 
Iphitus, receives the money paid for the redemption of the slayer 
(Hercules), is a plain indication that the servitude represents a 
surrender of the life [of the slayer].”” ‘The other mode consists 
in the substitution of a victim, symbolically denoting the sur- 
render of the man’s own life. . . . But in expiation for blood, we 
find among the old Greeks the widely-diffused rite, whereby the 
ram represents the human being; as the goat among the Jews, 
so the ram among the Greeks and kindred Italic races was the 
principal peace (sin?) offering. The very ancient Minyan legends 
concerning the Athamantiades, which have been so profoundly 
investigated in later times, turn entirely upon the human sacri- 
fice demanded by the wrathful Zeus Laphystios, and the ram 
substituted in its place. A ram is the principal offering at all 
oracles of the dead, the ceremonies of which closely agree with 
those of expiation for blood; their object usually was to pacify 
the souls beneath the earth. Black rams and sheep were the 
customary sacrifices to the dead in Greece. Now it was a very 
ancient Roman usage, and as we are told upon the occasion, an 
Athenian usage also, that in a case of unintentional homicide 
(si telum fugit magis quam jecit), a ram, as a vicarial substitute 
for the head of the slain, was given (aries subjiciebatur) to the 
Agnati or dyyioreis, on whom the duty of avenging blood im- 
mediately devolved. This was one of the peace-offerings on the 
return of the homicide, which are denoted by the term ocvodcOaz, 
and are distinguished from the xa8aipec@a, the rites of purifi- 
cation. “ For the head of the slain,” say our authorities; for 
which we would put “ the head of the slayer.” For, as is shewn 
by the legends concerning the race of Athamas, which was pre- 
served from the sacrificial death by the substitution of a ram, 
this animal as a sin-offering takes the place of man, even in cases 
where there was no slain to be appeased. Besides, it would be 
very strange if the slain, whose Erinnys is the chief thing to be 
pacified, received a brute victim, as the vicarial representative of 
his own life. On the contrary, it is clear that the ram was given 
for the man’s life, precisely as in the usage before explained, the 
ransom paid over to the family of the slayer, as the price of the 
slayer, represented the slayer.” 

Now with all this we fully agree; and it was the observation 
of the discrepancy between these statements and the view taken 
by the same writer of the “ sacrificial procedures used with oath- 
takings and covenants; in which the slaying and dismembering 
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of the victim has always been understood as a symbol of the fate 
which shall overtake the perjured,” that led us to consider 
whether, after all, the sacrificial ceremonies used at covenants— 
those at oath-takings seem to have been rather an afterthought, 
than a primeval institution, for oaths and sacrifices were the two 
grand modes of assurance—were not reducible to the same pri- 
mary idea of the victim representing the man at the time, which 
Miiller so well developes with regard to sin-offerings. Passing 
then to the passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is the 
principal subject of this article, we found that our theory solved 
its difficulties in a moment, besides accounting for a great many 
other things, which had hitherto been unintelligible or obscure. 

The guilty person, when a sin or trespass-offering was offered 
and the homicide, in Greece, did not die a symbolical death in 
the representative victim in all respects, but merely with respect 
to the particular sin, or trespass, or act of homicide in question, 
and with regard to that only, was he considered as a new man. 
So, upon the same principle of representation, not substitution, 
in sacrifices ratifying covenants and treaties, the contracting 
party or parties must have been considered as dying in respect 
of the treaty or covenant in the sacrificed victim or victims, and 
thus retaining no power of changing their minds in respect of 
that particular treaty or covenant. Thus God binds himself to 
Abraham through a sacrifice in Gen. xv. 17, and by passing 
symbolically between the pieces of the victims, declares himself 
to have suffered a symbolical death in them in respect of his 
covenant and promise, which is thenceforth unalterable, although 
the further security of an oath is afterwards given in Gen. 
xxii. 16. 

It is also necessary to remark, that our Lord was not only 
the pecirns, or Mediator; but also the éyyvos, or surety of the 
new and better covenant (Heb. vii. 22). And where can a more 
deep and solemn explanation of our Lord’s suretyship be found 
than here? How much better this is than from classical Greek 
to drag in a notion of dva0n«n which is unknown to the LXX., 
and which takes this difficult passage entirely out of relation 
with its context! How much better than to defy the grammar 
and lexicon, and persist in translating 0 dva0éwevos the mediating 
victim! How much better too than to reduce the whole of this 
serious passage to an account of the mode in which man binds 
himself to God! Surely it is God who guarantees the perma- 
nence of the gospel covenant, not man, who either thankfully 
accepts or ungratefully rejects the promises and the guarantees 
voluntarily entered into with him by his Maker? 

- No other theory of sacrifice, especially as connected with 
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covenants, has been found, which offers a solution of the diffi- 
culties of the Epistle to the Hebrews; is there not therefore a 
fair probability that this is either the right theory or a consider- 
able approximation to it? If our data are wrong, it is impos- 
sible that we can expect men of equal or superior abilities to 
accept our deductions. It is for want of the true theory of sacri- 
fice that Jowett, Maurice, and others now appear to be attacking 
that vital doctrine of Christianity, the Atonement. But it is 
not really the doctrine of the Atonement that they have been 
attacking, but some one or other of the various approximations 
to it, that men have, from time to time, been permitted to 
make. The objections that they bring forward have simply no 
basis, and no existence, when brought before the doctrine as 
inductively deduced from Scripture. No question arises here 
about God’s justice, in punishing the innocent instead of the 
guilty ; no difficulties arise on the subject of satisfaction. All is 
mercy, but mercy worked out according to a plan fixed at the 
beginning, shewing itself in the first institution of sacrifice, 
appearing from time to time in the patriarchal and Mosaic dis- 
pensations, and finally assuming transcendant greatness in the 
culminating sacrifice of the death of Christ, a golden thread 
running through the records of generations and ages, till it is 
time for it to be gathered up into a ladder to reach from earth 
to heaven. 

Several other passages of Scripture, which have not as yet, 
yielded to any commentator, fly open at once at the touch of this 
magic wand. Gal. ii. 19, dua vouov vou amébavov, By the law 
I died to the law, is explained in an instant. By the regular 
rule of death in a representative victim acknowledged by the 
Mosaic law, I died to that very law:—‘‘I have been crucified 
with Christ.” So too Rom. vi. 7, where 6 aroavwv Sedixalwrar 
amo THs dwaptias, He that has died stands justified from his sin, 
is put as the basis upon which St. Paul raises the superstructure 
of our baptismal death in Christ. With the exception of this 
final reason of the whole, the passage is clear enough. But it 
is strange how commentators invariably fly off at a tangent to 
disquisitions on the mysterious connexion of sin and death, 
which neither they themselves nor any one else can understand, 
and the very obscurity of which is as inviting to many minds, 
as it is undoubtedly repulsive to others of really a higher order. 
Upon the representative theory of sacrifice, the passage is clear 
enough. He who has suffered a death in a representative victim 
stands justified from the sin, with respect to which he has suf- 
fered such a symbolical death. We have suffered such a death 
in baptism to our former sinful state; how can we any more 
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live in sin, with which we have thus formally broken our con- 
nexion ? 

There is still another passage, which has always been reckoned 
among the greatest difficulties in the Epistle to the Hebrews, if 
not in the whole of Scripture, and which has never yet been 
explained satisfactorily, though it yields at once to the applica- 
tion of the idea that, as a covenant is between two parties, if 
broken, it must be renewed by doth parties, and not merely by 
one of them only, unless special provision has been made for 
such a one-sided renewal. That passage is the celebrated one in 
Heb. vi. 4—6, which appears to indicate, under some circum- 
stances or other, an impossibility of restoration to God’s favour 
under the gospel covenant. As translated in the Authorized 
Version it runs :—“ For it is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good 
word of God and the powers of the world to come, if they shall 
fall away, to renew them again unto repentance, seeing they 
crucify to themselves the son of God afresh, and put him to an 
open shame.” But this will require to be considered at length. 

Just stopping to notice that the position of caddy “ good,” 
and the change of case after yevoayévous, from the genitive to 
the accusative in the original, indicate that xadov is rather a 
predicate than an epithet of pjua, we would observe, that the 
word “them” after “ renew,” in the Authorised Version, is pro- 
bably reflexive (=“ themselves”), as in the last answer in the 
Catechism, ‘‘ repent them truly of their former'sins,” the collect 
for the second Sunday after Easter, “ endeavour ourselves to 
follow,” (?) the exhortation in the communion service, “ repent 
you truly for your sins past,” ete. Thus our translators will be 
in agreement with the Fathers, who unanimously treat the accu- 
sative cases preceding dvaxawifew as subjective, rather than 
with Beza and most of the modern commentators, who treat 
them as objective. 

The fact, that Origen takes these accusative cases as sub- 
jective, appears to us of great importance, as his education was 
Hellenistic ; Chrysostom, on the other hand, who takes the same 
view, is a less important witness, as his education, like our own, 
was purely classical. Tertullian takes the same view as Origen, 
a fact which testifies to the current acceptation of the passage 
at an early period. Origen paraphrases avaxawifew in his Greek 
commentary on St. John (tom. xx., 12) by davaxawifew éavror, 
and in the old Latin translation of his commentary on St. Mat- 
thew, we find the same word represented by renovari, which 
points rather to dvaxawifecOar than avaxawifew éavrov, in the 
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lost Greek original. There is also a remarkable various reading 
in the Greek text of Origen on St. John, which gives avaxaiwo- 
pov Tovey éavtor, instead of dvaxawitew éavtov. In Leopold’s 
text of Tertullian, renovari should certainly be substituted for 
revocari. Chrysostom paraphrastically has avaxawicOjvar. The 
inference hence drawn by the Fathers is that baptism cannot, 
under any pretence, be repeated; thus confining the sense of 
the passage to the renewal of the covenant made by man with 
God, without any reference to that made by God with man. 

This interpretation and the deductions drawn from it are 
rightly rejected on both exegetical and grammatical grounds, by 
most modern commentators, who see plainly enough that the 
question of the iteration of baptism is an utterly insufficient 
element in so grave a passage as the one under consideration. 
They endeavour to mend the matter, by taking the accusative 
cases in question as objective, and translate so as to involve the 
statement that “it is impossible to renew unto repentance ad- 
vanced Christians, who fall into some grievous error or apostacy 
denoted by wapamecovtas.” Thus this passage is a millstone 
around the neck of many grievous sinners, who believe that 
these words, thus explained, preclude them from the possibility 
of repentance. 

Against the modern interpretation we should advance two 
objections :—1. That the ear of the old commentators led them 
to take the accusative cases preceding dvaxawifew as subjective 
rather than objective. 2. To whom is it “impossible to renew 
them unto repentance?” To man or to Gop? If to man, is 
not the whole passage solemn trifling and the dullest truism? 
If to Gop, is it not flat blasphemy to attribute such an impos- 
sibility to Him, with whom all things are possible—except to 
lie? And is it not worse than trifling to say that “impossible” 
only means “ very difficult ?” 

Let us now return to the view of the old commentators, 
which, in our opinion, contains truth, though by no means the 
whole truth. It appears to us that they were simply led astray 
by the faulty analysis of the ancient grammarians, who con- 
sidered that a transitive verb was used intransitively, by the 
omission of the reflexive pronoun, and that thus dvaxaivifew= 
avaxawifew éavrods=dvaxawiterOa. In condemning this, we 
so far go along with Dean Alford, whose name ought never to 
be mentioned without respect by students of the Scriptures of 
the new covenant, even when they are opposing what they be- 
lieve to be his errors. But we cannot go along with him, in 
considering it an impossibility that dvaxacvifew should be used 
intransitively. We think that we can easily supply the law ot 
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such an intransitive use of transitive verbs; and, also, that the 
interpretation which will result from this, combined with the 
considerations mentioned above, will be found of a much higher 
nature than the mere reference to the non-iteration of baptism 
of the old commentators. We think, in fact, that the habit of 
supplying the reflexive pronoun to a transitive verb used in- 
transitively is the thing, and the only thing, that has misled the 
old commentators exegetically as well as grammatically. 

Let us now proceed to the enunciation of the grammatical 
law, which we have observed to prevail in the intransitive use of 
transitive verbs in collocations, in which no direct object appears, 
and even in cases in which none can be supplied, which we 
scarcely think will be found to be the fact in the present in- 
stance. It is this :— 


Any transitive verb can be used to express the simple perform- 
ance of the action denoted by it, without the mention of any object, 
upon which it is to act. 

Thus in Aristophanes, Eqguites, 349 :— 

Udwp te mivwy KariderkvUs Tos Pious 7 avidy 
wou duvatos elvat Neyeuv" 


émrdeixvds simply means “ making a display,” without reference 


to what is displayed. 

Again, in the Laches of Plato, 183 B, we have :—ov« éwbev 
KiKr@ ériderxvipevos TEepiépyeTat, add’ ed0ds Sedpo péperas Kab 
toiad éridelxvvow ; where the middle émdecxvipevos points to 
the person in question, making a display of himself, and the 
active émide/xvvowv to his making a display, no matter of whom 
or what. 

Again, in Plato’s Apology, p. 41 c, we have ov Omrou TOU- 
Touye évexa ot éxel atroxteivovow =“ I feel sure that those in the 
next world do not inflict death for this fault,” without any men- 
tion of the persons on whom death is inflicted. 

Again, in Livy (v., 1) we have:—“ Ita muniebant, ut anci- 
pitia munimenta essent.” Here Castra is usually supplied 
after “ muniebant.”” But this is unnecessary. “Ita muniebant” 
=“ They so fortified (i.e. constructed their works), that their 
fortifications faced both ways.” Also, v. 12:—‘ Tribuni plebis 
de tributo remiserunt” =“ The tribunes slackened as regards the 
tributum,”’ where the intransitive use of the Latin and English 
words correspond. 

Instances in the New Testament are the right readings ; ; 
mArAnpoowor in Rev. vi. 11, of dzrodwpifovres, without éavrods in 
Jude 19; and eepdmevoe in Luke xiii. 14, 

-Madvig, in his Latin grammar, § 94, expresses the law, 
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which we have given above, in different words, and gives as an 
instance, amo, “I am in love,” without reference to any object 
of love. Jelf, in his Greek grammar, 359, 4, explodes the com- 
mon notion, that the personal (he should have said reflexive) 
pronoun or some substantive is to be supplied, but does not 
give any law by which the usage is regulated. He gives, how- 
ever, a long list of such verbs, not including those which we 
have mentioned above, but including dvaxovritew, adpavitew, 
and odaxedifev, which exactly correspond in form to ava- 
xawitew. 

Dr. Donaldson, in that Greek grammar, which stamps bim 
as the first of English—no longer alas! of living—grammarians, 
goes further still, and says, § 480 :—“ Although it is the custom 
to place the transitive before the intransitive verb in the active 
form, there can be no doubt that, in’ the active, as in the passive 
inflexion, the intransitive usage is anterior to the transitive, 
which is merely a causative or secondary signification, and re- 
quires an objective case as a secondary predication to complete 
it. The anomalies of signification, which have been briefly men- 
tioned above (336—350) shew that even after the transitive use 
had become the common and established signification, there was 
a tendency to fall back on the neuter, or independent construc- 
tion. . . . The true theory of syntax, according to which every 
oblique case represents an adverbial or secondary predication, 
renders it necessary to consider every verb, even of the active 
form, as having been originally neuter or independent.” 

But, for our own part, if we were called upon to supply a 
direct object for dvaxawifew in this passage of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we should unhesitatingly supply rv SiaOyxnv. And 
in defence of this we should quote not only Heb. x. 20, évexaiv- 
cev huiv odov tpocdatov Kail Sacav; but also Heb. ix. 18, 
50ev ov8 % rpwrn (AIAOHKH) yopls aiwaros "ETKEKAI- 
NISTAI, where no one doubts the propriety of supplying 
Siabjxn to » mpwtn. For it is pretty plain that dvaxawifew 
would be properly used to denote the reperformance of the 
action denoted by éyxawifew. And if 7 diaOyKn is a proper 
subject for the passive éyxexaivora, it is surely a proper object 
—whether expressed or not—for the active dvaxawvifewv. 

We think too that the following illustration from our own 
language will go far towards bearing us out in so doing. It is 
the custom in England for policies of insurance to be renewed 
by half-yearly payments, and if the payment be not made within 
a certain time, then the person insuring is no longer able dava- 
xawifew, TO RENEW. To renew what? His policy of insurance. 
Thus advanced Christians, who deliberately and voluntarily 
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(Exovoiws, Heb. x. 26) apostatize, and take up another religion 
instead of the Christian covenant, are represented in this pas- 
sage of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as unable to RENEW. 
To renew what? Their covenant with God? Whyso? Be- 
cause there are two parties to a covenant, and if broken, it must 
be renewed by both of them, unless there is special provision for 
its renewal by one only. There is no such special provision in 
the Christian covenant, therefore it cannot be renewed by man, 
nor could it be renewed by the iteration of baptism, the theory 
of the non-iteration of which is thus true, as far as it goes. 
But it must be renewed by Gop as well as man. And it will 
not be renewed by God, because it would require the recruci- 
fixion of Christ and repetition of His shame and sufferings, 
whereby God made his new covenant with man according to the 
explanation we have propased of Heb: vi. 17, 182+. » 

For baptism is sat the méking of the “coveriant, which was 
made upon the cross on God’s part as well as on that of man; 
it is merely the authorized-mode cf theincividual man’s entrance 
into it. Apostates of the ‘class téscribed’ in’ this passage may 
repent, but cannot make their cdyenént with God anew; they 
are thrown in fact upon the uncovenauted mercies of God. For 
that covenant consists of an act on God’s part as well as on that 
of man, and God does not a second time offer His Son for cru- 
cifixion. 

But we must provide a suitable sense for eis petavolay, 
before our explanation of this passage is complete. We might 
say: (1) That they cannot enter into a state of repentance 
acceptable to God for Christ’s sake by renewing their covenant ; 
or (2) remembering eis Suatayas ayyéXwv, in Acts vii. 53, and 
perevonoay eis TO Kypvypa “Iwva, in Matt. xii. 41, we might 
translate “they cannot renew their covenant upon repentance,” 
as the Ninevites repented, according to our version, af or upon 
the preaching of Jonah. Or (3) we might understand es more 
strictly both here and in Matt. xii. 41, as=“‘ in the direction of,” 
“according to” repentance in the one case, and “ the preaching 
of Jonah” in the other. Any one of these three will give us a 
satisfactory sense in the passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
under consideration, so little effect have other matters besides 
the grand points of the intransitive use of avaxauvifew, and the 
necessity of the renewal of the covenant on God’s part as well 
as on that of man, upon the explanation of the passage. 

There is no difficulty in the expression 7dé)w avaxawifewv, as 
we find a similar passage in Aristoph., Eg., 1099 :— 

kai vov €uavtov émitpéemw aot tovtovi 
yepovtayuryety Kavarraccevery Tau. 
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But the word dvacravpodvras presents a little difficulty at first 
sight. The regular word signifying to crucify in the Scriptures 
of the new covenant is ctavpdw, and avactavpdw would thus 
naturally mean to re-crucify or crucify again. But avacTaupow 
is commonly used by other writers in the simple sense of “ cru- 
cify.” This might cast a doubt upon our interpretation, were it 
not for the following word éavrois, which limits the sense of 
avactavpovvras to a private act of crucifixion “for themselves,” 
as opposed to the grand crucifixion of the Son of God, which 
took place once for all on Mount Calvary. 

We therefore translate the passage under consideration as 
follows :— 


“ For it is impossible for those who have once been illuminated, and 
have tasted the heavenly gift, and become partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
and have tasted ihat’ good" ix the word: of “God; and’ the powers of the 
world to conis, ard havé fallen away [by avostacy ], to: RENEW on repent- 
ance [or in the direction of repentance, their covenant with God,] by 
[re-] crucifying for theuiselves' tne Son ¢f God and making him a public 
spectacle.” of one Set 0 me? 

This explanation alsq brings the passage into complete 
accordance with Heb. x. 26—31. What could remain to apos- 
tates thus unable to re-enter into covenant with God, and find- 
ing no more sacrifice for sins remaining, but a fearful expecta- 
tion of judgment and a burning anxiety, which they must dread 
would eventually devour them in the flames of hell? “A ter- 
rible thing (x. 31) is the falling (unprotected by a covenant) into 
the hands of the living God.” It is not so to the true believer, 
who falls asleep with his hope full of immortality. But to such 
apostates as have voluntarily forsaken their covenant, it must be 
indeed a terrible thing. Such persons may eventually by God’s 
uncovenanted mercy be saved; but they cannot in this life enjoy 
any assurance of their salvation. Somewhat similar is St. Paul’s 
declaration (Gal. v. 2) to his Galatian converts; that if they per- 
sisted in receiving circumcision, in addition to their profession 
of Christianity, “Christ would profit them nothing.” 

It must be remembered, too, that the class thus contemplated 
must ordinarily be a small one, consisting, as it does, of only 
those advanced Christians, who apostatize voluntarily, éxovolws 
(Heb. x. 36). The early Church was certainly right in taking 
the more merciful view, and re-admitting to communion, after 
probation, those who had lapsed dxovelws, involuntarily, from 
physical terror in time of persecution. They were surely not 
guilty of such an apostacy as is contemplated in these two awful 
passages of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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We have endeavoured to shew in another place’ what space 
will not allow us to go through here, that the two immutable 
things of Heb. vi. 18, are (1) the oath of God; (2) the cove- 
nant made as described in Heb. ix. 16—18, according to our 
explanation. Thus all the principal enigmas of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews are solved, and are all found to revolve around 
a common centre. 

Finally, let us return to the passage primarily under discus- 
sion, and paraphrase it at length, shewing how simple and how 
clear it is, when taken to pieces and put together again with the 
missing element supplied. 


* And therefore it is that Christ is the mediator, both as mediating 
priest and ratifying victim, of a new covenant between God and man, in 
order that, his death having taken place as a sin-offering on the part of 
man, for the redemption and release of the transgressions committed 
under the old covenant, thus clearing away any obstacle in the way of the 
transition from the old to the new, those called to live under the new 
covenant may receive the promise now of the eternal inheritance hereafter. 
And this death of Christ is not merely a sin-offering on the part of man, 
but also a federal sacrifice in addition to the oath of God, as a pledge and 
security that God, by symbolically dying in Him, His representative 
victim, as well as that of man, has guaranteed that he will not alter the 
terms of salvation freely offered under the new or gospel covenant. For, 
as we see in both Jewish and Gentile treaties and covenants made with 
sacrifice, where there is a treaty or covenant, which is to be rendered cer- 
tain and unchangeable, a death on the part of the maker of the covenant 
must be brought to bear symbolically in that of his representative victim. 
For a covenant made over the corpses of sacrificed victims representing 
the contracting parties, is certain and sure; since, unless such a sym- 
bolical death has been suffered, it is never stable, strong and unchange- 
able, as long as the maker of the covenant, who has otherwise not given 
full security against a change of mind, is living.” 


We commend these thoughts and reasonings to the serious 
consideration of our brethren, fully believing that we are not 
inviting them to spend their time and labour in vain. In a 
former number (that for April, 1861), we endeavoured to shew 
the bearing of this passage thus explained, upon the system of 
Professor Jowett ; and we have now attempted to discuss both 
it and others more or less connected with it at length, in the 
hope that some one will be found to make up our deficiencies, 
and develope the germs of vital truth, which we are firmly 
persuaded lie hidden in the Epistle to the Hebrews. a* 





¢ In the Dissertation ‘‘God’s Death in Christ,” in Barabbas the Scapegoat and 
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THE TREE OF LIFE. 


’ Tue notion of a tree of life as furnishing, in the divine economy 
of the spiritual man, the required nourishment of immortal 
souls in Paradise, existed among the Egyptians from the earliest 
period to which their religious monuments can be traced. 

Rosellini, in his great work on Egypt,’ has a scene in Para- 
dise, taken from a tomb at Thebes, in which several generations 
of a distinguished Egyptian family who flourished under the 
eighteenth dynasty up to the time of Ramses III., are repre- 
sented partaking of this immortal nourishment, the fruit of the 
tree of life, and receiving also the living water of life proceeding 
from the same divine source. 

The paradise here intended is the state or place of departed 
righteous souls, who, according to the Egyptian theology, as 
explained in the works of Rosellini, Wilkinson, Lepsius, Brugsch, 
Birch, and Emmanuel de Rougé, have triumphed over evil 
through the power of Osiris, whose name they bear, and are 
now set down for ever in his heavenly kingdom. Osiris was 
venerated as the incarnation of the goodness of the Deity, and, 
according to the last-mentioned authority, was universally wor- 
shipped in Egypt, as the Redeemer of souls, 2000 years before 
Christ. 

The head of this family was named Poér, and the members 
of it are shewn seated in two rows on thrones, one below the 
other ; each is receiving from the tree of life, or rather from the 
divine influence residing in the tree, and personified as a vivify- 
ing agent under the figure of the goddess Nutpe or Netpe, a 
stream of the life-giving water, and at the same time an offering 
of its fruit. 

The tree is the ficus-sycamorus, the sycamore tree of the 
Bible, and it stands on a sort of aquarium, symbolical of the 
sacred Nile, the life-supporting agent of the land of Egypt. 
Within this are various fishes that inhabit its waters, certain 
plants that grow on the surface, and birds that fly above, while 
the lotus is seen on its banks, and a heron, the symbol of the 
first transformation of the soul in the paradise of Osiris, stands 
on each side. 

The tree is abundantly productive, and from the upper part 
of it, among the branches, the goddess Netpe rises with a tray 
of its fruit in one hand, and with the other pours from a vase 
streams of its life-giving water. 





@ Monumenti Civili, vol. iii., p. 456, No. cxxxiv. 
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This water is represented by parallel zigzag lines, similar to 
a well known architectural moulding frequently seen over the 
door-heads of Saxon and early Norman churches, and which 
was no doubt originally there introduced as symbolical of the 
water of baptism, the initiatory sacrament of the Church, and at 
one time figuratively called its gate or door, janua ecclesia. 

The Egyptians had also a baptism by water, or a sacred 
function of a similar kind, administered to adults; it is occa- 
sionally seen represented on tablets where two priests, or divine 
personifications, standing one on each side of a royal personage, 
pour over his head streams of water from vases held in their 
hands: there is a fragment of a large tablet in the Egyptian 
Museum of the Vatican, on which this is seen, and where the 
water is not represented by parallel zigzag lines merely, but by 
a series of the crux ansata joined together in a zigzag manner. 

The crux ansata, it is well known, was the symbol of life 
among the Egyptians, and is here introduced, the subject being 
on a scale sufficiently large to admit of it, to signify the life- 
giving properties of this water. In the great work of Lepsius 
will be found a similar representation. The parallel zigzag 
lines are an abbreviation of the larger and more complete 
symbol. 

In the gospel of St. John we read of our Lord making a 
distinction between ordinary water and the water which he 
should give of eternal life. 

Thus (John iv. 13, 14) in reference to the water of the well 
of Samaria, Jesus says, ‘“‘ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst: but the water that I shall give him 
shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 

What our Lord meant by this water of everlasting life is 
obvious, from various passages of Scripture. Thus in John vii. 
37, we read:—“In the last day, that great day of the feast, 
Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come 
into me and drink.” When Christ said to Peter, “ Will ye 
also go away?” that apostle replied, ‘“‘ Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

So that the living water was the doctrine of eternal life, 
which they who believed in Christ should receive. 

The living water in the Egyptian theology would appear to 
have signified the same thing; it was in their doctrine the sym- 
bolical support of eternal life to all who received it, along with 
the fruit of the tree of life which grew in the paradise of Osiris. 

In the subject on the tomb at Thebes given by Rosellini, the 
departed are represented as in their living bodily forms ; but the 
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symbolical figure of a disembodied soul, a sparrow hawk with a 
human head, is added to distinguish between the present life 
and the future. A sparrow hawk with a human head was the 
conventional manner of shewing the separated soul, especially 
during the later dynasties, and at the Greek period. 

The first figure in the upper row, and immediately facing the 
tree of life, is that of Poér, for whom, with his family, this tomb 
was prepared; behind him sits his father, then his mother, 
whose person has been almost obliterated along with the other 
figures on this line. 

On the line below are seated his ancestors, his grandfather, 
grandmother, etc., as explained by the parallel columns of hiero- 
glyphics which occupy the background. 

Rosellini considered the goddess Netpe to be a form of the 
Egyptian Rhea, the sister and wife of Sev (or Saturn), and con- 
sequently, in mythological language, mother of all those gods or 
divine emanations of an inferior order, having an especial rela- 
tion to our human nature, and presiding over mundane affairs. 
Her hieroglyphical name is “ Abyss of Heaven,” and she would 
here seem to personify the heavenly influence exercised on the 
living soul in supporting its immortality through her ministra- 
tion; hence in the mythological language of later times, she 
may be said to have been the mother of an order of gods, under- 
standing by that expression mortals raised to immortality by 
receiving the doctrine of eternal life. (See John x. 34, 35.) 

In the museum of Egyptian antiquities at Berlin are three 
stele, or sepulchral tablets, on which the doctrine symbolized 
under the figure of the tree of life, and the divine sustenance 
which it affords, are represented at three periods of Egyptian 
history widely separated from each other. 

In the earliest of these, which Dr. Lepsius found in the 
village of Abousir, near the great pyramids, the tree of life is 
represented by the palm tree, the Phenix dactylifera: from the 
upper part of the stem proceed two arms, one of which presents 
to the kneeling figure of a deceased person a tray of fruits, the 
other pours from a vase a stream of water which the deceased 
receives in his hand, and thus conveys to his mouth. The 
tablet has been broken, so that very little is seen of the figure 
which was behind this: beneath the tree are two herons feeding 
from triangles, or possibly they may be intended for the ibis. 
The equilateral triangle is a well known symbol of the triune 
deity. The heron was sacred to Osiris, and was, as already re- 
marked, symbolical of the first transformation of the soul in its 
passage through the heavenly mansions. The ibis was sacred to 
Thoth, the personified principle of divine wisdom, and the record- 
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ing spirit in the judgment day of departed souls before the awful 
tribunal of Osiris. The period of this stele would appear to be 
anterior to the fifteenth century B.c. 

In the second of these three stele, which belonged to the 
original collection in the museum known as that of Koller, the 
tree of life is the sycamore tree (ficus-sycamorus); it has two in- 
cisions in its stem, such as are usually made in this tree for 
procuring fruit of a pleasant flavour, as the juice is exceedingly 
bitter (see Jerome upon Amos viii. 14), though, according to 
Hasselquist, these wounds are made because the inhabitants be- 
lieve that without them the tree would not bear fruit. From 
the upper part of the tree rises the bust of a female figure, Nepte 
the goddess of the heavenly life, administering to the deceased 
the water of life, and the fruit, or, as it would seem, the bread 
of life, for three round substances like rolls are here represented, 
and are so described by Dr. Brugsch. The deceased kneels 
before Osiris, the saviour and judge of the dead among the 
ancient Egyptians ; behind his throne stand Horus and Isis with 
her sister Nepthis. 

Osiris wears the usual winged cap (Aéf), and holds the 
flail and the shepherd’s crook, the symbols of his chastening 
and pastoral office in the care of souls. The deceased presents 
to him, on an altar, a lotus flower as the symbol of the new 
birth (de Rougé), and of inexhaustible life (Lepsius) ; it is held 
over a vase of water, possibly to signify the symbolical source 
of regeneration. 

On the opposite side of the tree kneels a female figure, the 
sister of the deceased, who is also receiving the water of the tree 
of life. 

It is not known where this stele was found; Dr. Lepsius, in 
a letter which he wrote to me on the subject, considered it to be 
of the period of the nineteenth dynasty, or about the time of 
Ramses II., 1400 s.c. The style of it shews that it is later than 
the former one. 

In the third stele, the tree of life, as a tree, has disappeared, 
and in its place we have a whole length figure of the goddess 
Netpe, with her hieroglyphical name, “the Abyss of Heaven ;” 
she is surrounded by a triple row of leaves, somewhat of an oval 
form, and suggestive of the glory around the persons of the 
Blessed Trinity, and of the Virgin Mary in Christian icono- 
graphy ; in fact, but for the evidence afforded of their meaning 
in the earlier examples, it might be supposed that these leaves 
were intended for an areola of pedunculated flames. 

The female character of Netpe, as a nourishing and support- 
ing personified principle, is prominently marked, and - is per- 
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forming the same function as in the other stele, and in the 
painting on the tomb at Thebes. 

The soul of the deceased has the conventional bird-like form 
with a human head, and is presenting an offering of fruit and 
flowers to Osiris, who is here divested of his Egyptian characters, 
and sits like a Greek emperor or magistrate ; behind him stands 
a female figure, having on her head an ostrich feather, the 
symbol of truth, along with a conventional form of the palm 
tree. ‘This figure is the personification, or goddess, of the west, 
or, as she is sometimes called, of the happy west, possibly in re- 
ference to the heavenly kingdom of Osiris ; she often appears in 
the hall of truth at the great scene of the final judgment. 

This stele was obtained by Dr. Lepsius, at Cairo; he con- 
siders it to be of the period of the Ptolemies. It is evidently of 
the Greek epoch, if not later; the pure Egyptian style has dis- 
appeared, although the doctrine remains the same, but is not so 
simply expressed. We here see that what was originally a tree, 
with a pair of arms, has been changed into a whole figure by 
progressive stages ; the symbol has become transformed into an 
idol, and thereby the primitive simplicity of the doctrine dete- 
riorated in the manner of its representation. 

In the earliest of these three stele in the Berlin Museum, it 
is worthy of notice that the sacred tree, the tree of life, should 
be represented by the date palm—Phenix dactylifera. From 
the period assigned by Dr. Lepsius to the second and less ancient 
stele, it is extremely probable that the first, judging by its style 
alone, cannot be later than the fifteenth century B.c., about the 
middle of which the Pentateuch is believed by many to have 
been written ; and taking into consideration the greater simpli- 
city of representation in reference to doctrine, may be much 
older. 

The date palm was at one time the sacred tree of lower 
Egypt, and represents, phonetically, surmounted with the ostrich 
feather, the land of the west, or the happy west, as such it 
occurs on the zodiac of Dendera. But, as a symbolical and 
sacred tree, its meaning was more recondite. 

There is no tribe of trees so useful and important to man as 
the palm tribe, none which furnishes him with so many neces- 
saries of life, or whose growth is more beautiful and majestic, 
and of all the palms, that which from primitive times, and in 
the primeval seat of our race, has been the most prized, and 
regarded as indicative of the divine beneficence, is the date palm. 

Among the Jews, the date palm would seem to have had a 
certain typical signification ; it was largely introduced in the 
decorations of Solomon’s temple, being represented on the walls 
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along with the cherubim, and also on the furniture and vessels 
of the temple (1 Kings vi. 29, 32, 35; vii. 36). 

In the song of Solomon, which theologians regard as signi- 
ficant of the love of the Church for Christ, the spouse of the 
Church is spoken of as the palm tree. “I said, I will go up to 
the palm tree, I will take hold of the boughs thereof” (Solom. 
Song viii. 8). 

The palm tree is also in Scripture a favourite simile for the 
righteous, who are said to flourish as a palm tree. 

In the last chapter of the Apocalypse there is a reference to 
the palm tree, as the tree of life in the heavenly Jerusalem. 
St. John thus describes the water of life and the tree of life: 
“And he shewed me a pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, which bear twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fruit every month; and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations” (Rev. xxii. 1, 2). 

The palm tree was popularly believed to put forth a shoot 
every month, and hence became, at the close of the year, a 
symbol of it; and was the origin of the Christmas tree, so 
popular with the Germans, but derived originally from Egypt. 
The Evangelist would also seem to signify, that this tree of life 
was the gospel tree of redemption, of which the twelve apostles 
were the exponents, and their healing doctrine its leaves. It is 
well known that the leaves of the palm tree were, at one time, 
used for writing on (Pliny). How far the house of the Lord which 
Solomon built was intended to prefigure the heavenly paradise 
with trees of righteousness and cherubim, may be a matter of 
opinion ; but it would certainly appear that the palm tree was 
at this time, and most probably had been ever since the Exodus, 
regarded by the Jews as the most sacred of trees, and held to be 
typical of the tree of life in its most recondite meaning. 

The palm tree, together with the persico (peach tree), occur 
in later representations of the paradise of Osiris, along with the 
Christian symbols of blessed souls, doves and peacocks.’ 

In Christian symbolism the tree of life is the date paim, 
and souls are represented commonly as doves, more rarely as 
peacocks. 

In the Apsides of the Roman Basilicze we frequently see the 





’ There was a fresco of this subject on the wall of a small atrium at Pompeii, 
in a house near the gate; in 1812 Francisco Morelli made a drawing from it; 
an engraving from it, of which the author possesses a copy, was published at 
Naples in 1833. The sacred heron occurs along with the doves and peacocks, 
and in the distance are the islands of the blessed. 
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date palm in mosaic work on each side of a group of figures, 
consisting of the Saviour seated between the four evangelists or 
other saints ; and on one of these palm trees is very commonly 
perched a phcenix with ‘a glory of rays. There is a good 
example of this in the Church Sts. Cosma e Damiano; the 
pheenix with the glory symbolizes the resurrection to eternal 
life, and is placed on the palm tree as the symbolical support of 
that life. Occasionally, a palm tree is placed between each pair 
of holy persons figured on these apsides. 

In the Church of St. John Lateran, at Rome, there is repre- 
sented in the apsis a sacred mound, from the sides of which flow 
four streams, the rivers of paradise, or the four gospel streams of 
living water. Within this mound, as seen in section, is an 
enclosure, with an entrance to it, guarded by an angel holding a 
drawn sword; behind him, and in the centre of the enclosure, is 
a palm tree, and on it is perched a pheenix with a glory of rays. 
At one side of the tree stands a venerable old man, on the other 
side a younger one, each has a glory; these figures are intended 
for the Father and the Son, and the palm tree between them is 
the tree of life in the midst of the garden. 

On the top of the mound, and planted in the fountain of 
the water from whence the four streams gush forth, is a lofty, 
articulated, and gemmed cross, bathed in beams of light 
from the radiant body of a dove, the Holy Ghost, hovering 
over it. 

What the tree of life was to the first covenanted man in the 
primitive paradise, the cross planted on the hill of paradise is 
thus shewn to be to the second, with this difference, that the 
tree, after the fall, was no longer accessible to man in his state 
of condemnation, and is represented fenced about and guarded 
from the world as a sacred mystery ; but the cross is free to all, 
placed upon a hill, and resplendent in light. 

Frequently, instead of a cross on the mound of paradise, 
there is the figure of a lamb, as Christ, bearing a cross, with the 
twelve apostles, as sheep standing on each side. In Christian 
iconography, Christ and the cross are regarded as having the 
same meaning. 

That the divine source of life in Christ was considered 
identical with that which was in the tree of life, the symbolical 
palm tree, is well shewn by the illuminated frontispiece to an 
Evangelium in the library of the British Museum, ascribed to 
the eighth century, but probably somewhat later. 

In this the symbols of the four evangelists, the angel, the 
winged lion, the ox, and the eagle, placed over four columns of 
lessons from their gospels, are shewn looking up to a palm 
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tree, which rises from the centre over the columns, bearing 
flowers and fruit. 

In the stem of this tree are two incisions, as on the stem of 
the sycamore tree in the second of the Egyptian stele, and on 
the top of the tree is planted a cross, having suspended from its 
arms the Greek letters Alpha and Omega. ‘The incisions in 
the stem have probably an intended reference to the wounds of 
Christ, and the tree and the cross evidently signify the same 
thing—Christ the tree of eternal life to all who come unto 
him. 

As the tree of eternal life, Christ furnishes to faithful souls 
the food of immortality. 

This is the subject most frequently found symbolized on 
early Christian sepulchral tablets and monuments—even on the 
rudest of them, shewing how universal was this sentiment. 
There is a series of these in the Musée Lapidaire at Lyons. 

Departed Christian souls, as before remarked, are usually 
symbolized as doves, more rarely as peacocks. 

In St. Clemente at Rome, in the Apsis, is a cross of mosaic, 
on which are represented twelve doves, these signifying the 
twelve apostles united to, or having their life in Christ. Ona 
sarcophagus in the Museum of the Lateran are two doves on a 
cross, surmounted by the monogram of Christ within a wreath. 
In the Museo Archivescovile at Ravenna, there is a sarcophagus 
bearing the monogram of Christ, the diagonal cross with the 
Greek rho, and a peacock and a palm tree on each side. 

M. Comarmond, the conservateur of the Museum at Lyons, 
states in his illustrated catalogue that the figure of a peacock 
more rarely accompanies Christian inscriptions than the figure 
of a dove ; and remarks that S. Augustin affirms the Christians 
considered it as a symbol of the resurrection of the body, be- 
cause the flesh of it was thought to be incorruptible. 

In one of the compartments of a very interesting ivory taber- 
nacle in the sacristy of the cathedral at Sens, of about the 
eleventh or twelfth century, two peacocks are figured as the 
souls of Christian saints, having each a palm branch attached to 
its neck, between them is placed a pine cone. In the cathedral 
of Vienne in Dauphiné, I have seen a sarcophagus of the same 
period, on which are represented two peacocks feeding on the 
bunches of grapes that grow upon a vine planted in a sacramental 
vase. 

On the tablets in the Museum of Lyons, however, the birds 
are simply birds; they have no distinctive character, and the 
trees are simply trees, very rude scratches—a tree is placed 
between two birds; but on some of these tablets, instead of a 
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tree, there is an equally rude monogram of Christ with birds 
pecking at it. 

Occasionally, but this is rare, the griffin takes the place of 
the peacock. On a tablet in St. Mark’s at Venice, of which a 
cast is in the Crystal Palace, and another in the Architectural 
Museum at South Kensington, two griffins are represented 
feeding on a vine that grows in a tripartite form out of a vase, 
and that there might be no mistake what this vase is meant to 
contain,—the Eucharistic wine,—the Thyrsus is placed within it. 
The fact of the pine cone taking the place of the cross and of 
the tree of life, shews the universal character of Christian sym- 
bolism, and its oriental origin. On our Nineveh monuments, 
pine cones are held in the hands of the winged figures standing 
beside the sacred tree of the Assyrians, a conventional form of 
the palm tree, and surrounded by an enclosure of palmeties ; 
the pine cones are held towards the tree, as having a significant 
connexion with it. The pine cone in the hands of the Assyrian 
figures is synonymous with the crux-ansata in the hands of the 
Egyptians, and is presented by them in the same way.’ 

On the baptismal font of Winchester Cathedral, believed to 
be of the eleventh century, two doves are represented approach- 
ing to drink out of a vase, in which is planted a jewelled cross ; 
here the cross takes the place of the Thyrsus in the tablet at 
Venice. On the same font are also two doves pecking at a 
bunch of grapes—faithful souls feeding on Christ. 

Our blessed Lord called himself the vine; the juice of the 
fruit of the vine was his mystical blood, and the fruit would 
therefore represent his body. But our Lord declared his body 
to be also the bread of life, of which whosoever eateth should 
live for ever; this also has given rise to symbolical representa- 
tions of the bread of life, as small round rolls or cakes with a 
cross upon them; we may see such on tablets in the Christian 
museum of the Vatican, and occasionally also on sarcophagi. 

In the Lateran museum there is a sarcophagus on which 
sheep are represented as feeding on certain round, ring-shaped 
substances, resembling those breads which in Italy are called 
ciambelli, and which are no doubt intended for such; and that 
it might be evident what these breads mean, that they are the 
fruit of the tree of life, of the symbolical palm tree, one of them 
is placed on the top of a palm tree, rudely represented at the 
side. In the cathedral of Ravenna there is a sarcophagus on 
which the meaning of these round, ring-shaped breads is also 
shewn, both in reference to our Lord and to the palm tree. 





¢ Bononi’s Nineveh (Bohn) p. 158. 
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Christ, without a glory, is seated between two disciples, who 
present on a corporas, spread over their hands, two of these 
breads, significant of the support of life without end; beyond 
them are two palm trees. 

Among the Gentiles, the palm branch was an emblem of 
victory—it is given to Christian martyrs as significant of their 
triumph in the faith, and their victory over death; but there is 
another motive for this, it shews their relation to Christ, the 
captain of their salvation, their tree of life, their symbolical 
palm tree. In virtue of this relation, they become, in figurative 
language, trees of righteousness, and have sometimes been thus 
represented. Bosio, in his Roma Sotteranea, gives an engraving 
of a sarcophagus on which two human figures are planted as 
trees, their trunks being surmounted with the foliage of the 
palm tree. Christ, the cross, the tree of life, and the palm tree 
are thus identified in meaning. In tree crosses they became 
identified also in form; these however were of later introduc- 
tion. Agincourt has an engraving of one of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, or a little earlier—it was taken from a fresco which he 
found on the wall of an old convent near St. Agnese, beyond 
the walls of Rome. In this subject Christ is nailed to a tree, 
apparently intended for a palm tree, or the conventional form of 
one. This, and probably all tree crosses, may have a reference 
to that beautiful religious fable, not without a meaning, which 
was current in the middle ages, that the cross of Christ had 
been made from the wood of a tree originally a slip cut from the 
tree of life, and which, by the favour of the angel who guarded 
it, Seth was privileged to plant in the world. This legend is 
related by M. Didron. 

In a previous essay“ it has been shewn, that sacred trees are 
met with among all ancient nations; from China to Scandinavia 
—the palm, the sycamore, the fig tree, the oak, the ash, and 
some others which might be mentioned; a divine influence was 
believed to be present about them ; in some instances God him- 
self was imagined to inhabit them, and they were held in devout 
veneration or worshipped with religious awe. 

In the “ tree of life” of the Egyptians, we have perhaps the 
earliest, certainly the most complete and consistent, representa- 
tion of this most ancient and seemingly universal symbol. The 
“tree of life” in the midst of the Paradise of God furnishing the 
divine support of immortality. 

And what does this tree mean? The Scripture explains it. 
“Man,” saith our Lord, “doth not live by bread alone, but by 





“See J. S. J., July, 1862, p. 273. 
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every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Here 
we have a key to the symbolical teaching, itself symbolically 
explained. The divine word is the support of the divine life; 
they who partake of it shall never die. ‘ Whoso receiveth me 
and my word,” saith the Lord, “I will raise him up again at 
the last day.” We have the authority of St. Augustine, that 
the Egyptians firmly believed in a resurrection from the dead, 
and their historical monuments shew that they did so, at least 
during one period of their highly-civilized career. 

The “ bread of life,’”’ and the fruit of the “ tree of life,” and 
the “water of life,’ are all significant of one and the same 
thing—the divine nourishment of the soul unto everlasting life. 
And this primitive doctrine, which has never changed, is, it 
would seem, dimly, yet not always obscurely, traceable among 
the Gentile nations in the religious associations of ideas sym- 
bolized by their sacred trees.’ 

H. C. Bartow, M.D. 





¢ Errata in the article on “Sacred Trees” in J. S. L. for July, 1862. 
. 274, line 20 from bottom, after ‘‘ underwent,” transpose the word 
“ changes.” 

. 275, line 15 from bottom, dele the comma after “ energy.” 
line 14, for “‘ noons,” read Norns. 
line 9, for ‘ noons,” read Norns. 

. 281, line 1 of note, for ‘“* Hesiol,”’ read Hescol. 

. 282, line 15, insert when after “ prevailed.” 

. 283, line 3 from bottom, for “ fevered,” read fervid. 

. 287, line 5, for ‘ transfiguration,” read transmigration. 

. 288, line 11 from bottom, for ‘‘ name,” read own. 

. 289, line 17 from bottom, for “ for,” read from. 

. 290, line 7, for “ uniformity,” read conformity. 
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THE SYRIAC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Tue object of the present article is not to tell the students 
of the Syriac language and literature anything which they do 
not already know. Its aim will be to speak intelligibly to such 
as are interested in the subject, but have not studied it. To these 
it may afford a little information in a department still, alas! 
familiar to but a few; and it is hoped that something may be 
said which will persuade or induce some who read to examine 
more minutely a field which invites new labourers, and promises 
them a meet reward. There are three or four classes especially 
who will not fail to be recompensed by the study of Syriac 
literature ; and we will say who they are, and why it is so. The 
Syriac language has many affinities with Hebrew, and a compe- 
tent knowledge of it will greatly aid in the understanding of 
many words and idioms in the Hebrew Bible. This is an ad- 
vantage which flows directly from a mere acquaintance with 
grammar and lexicon. If, however, the use of Syriac is valuable 
to the Hebrew student, it is, perhaps, even more so to the New 
Testament critic. The Greek of the New Testament is largely 
influenced by Aramaic or Syriac idioms, and its text contains a 
number of untranslated Syriac words and expressions. Besides 
this, the versions of the Scriptures in Syriac are of great im- 
portance to the explanation of many obscure passages, and the 
settling of many doubtful readings. It is not too much to say, 
perhaps, that an acquaintance with the Syriac language and 
versions is essential to the critic and the expositor of the Greek 
and Hebrew texts. 

Those who wish to devote themselves to patristic literature, and 
to become acquainted with rare and precious theological treatises 
left by the early Church, should study Syriac, which contains a 
rich treasure of large extent. Those also who turn their atten- 
tion to ancient liturgies, may find in this language, perhaps in 
their oldest forms, a considerable number of liturgical works. 
The same is true of hymnology. There are many Syriac hymns 
which will exceed in antiquity almost anything in Greek and 
Latin, and which go back at least to the times of Ephrem 
Syrus. With regard to the canons and decrees of councils, too, 
we may say that there are no manuscripts so ancient as some of 
those in Syriac, containing notices and decisions of some of the 
earliest councils. These canons and the creeds, which some- 
times accompany them, are of peculiar interest, and often 
present readings of much importance. Nor will the student of 
ecclesiastical history be disappointed, for he will meet with some 
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authors in Syriac who are otherwise unknown or not extant; 
and of extant historians he will find noticeable variations. The 
literature of the language is chiefly Christian; but there are 
some remains of classic lore, and translations or treatises of 
more or less interest to the philosopher and others. Such being 
the case, it is surely a thing to be desired that those who have 
the time and the talent should draw more or less freely from 
this venerable fountain, and impart to others what they obtain. 
Having said so much, we shall proceed to fulfil the promise 
which we have made. 

The Syriac language was not merely spoken in Syria. We 
shall find that it was known in provinces far asunder, and that 
many of the chief monuments of its literature were not written 
in Syriac. At the present day it exists in a modernized form on 
the borders of lake Oroomiah, in north-western Persia. There 
is reason to think that, at one time, it spread from the shores 
of the Mediterranean to the mountains of Kurdistan, and it was 
not unknown in Arabia and Egypt. 

This language is one of those commonly called Shemitic, 
although not wholly confined to the descendants of Shem, as 
appears by the examples of the Phcenicians and the Abyssinians, 
whose lineage is connected with Ham. Most of the Shemitic 
dialects have a strong family resemblance, although they may be 
classed under several heads or divisions. Among them are the 
Hebrew, the Pheenician and the Chaldee, the Samaritan, Sabian 
and Nabatean, the Arabic, Himyarite, Ethiopic, Syriac, etc. 

The Syriac is regarded as one of two great branches into 
which the Aramaic divides itself, viz., the eastern and the 
western, and hence it is sometimes called the Western Aramaic. 
This distinction is convenient, if not accurate, and might be 
used in default of a better. We shall call the two branches the 
Syriac and the Chaldaic. We cannot indicate the geographical 
limits of these languages. We have already noticed the wide 
spread of the Syriac, and we may remark that, under the 
Nestorians, it was carried by their missionaries across Mount 
Taurus, and penetrated as far as southern India, and to the 
heart of China. 

Although the Shemitic tongues are so closely allied, they 
were represented by several alphabets. These alphabets in all 
likelihood had a common origin for the most part, and are 
therefore connected with those of Greece and Rome, which may 
have been carried by Pheenician traders to the west, and there 
modified in the lapse of time. The rise, growth, and offshoots 
of these alphabets is a subject of curiosity, but cannot now be 
investigated here. Neither can we point out the characteristic 
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differences of the Shemitic alphabet, either as regards the num- 
ber, the forms, or the powers of the letters. 

It has been frequently said that the Syriac and Chaldee only 
differ from one another in the characters employed: This is 
true of many individual words, but it is decidedly incorrect as it 
regards the languages. A single reference to the Chaldee por- 
tions of the Old Testament will prove what we say. The reader 
will perceive at a glance that these portions are not merely 
transcribed, but as truly translated in the Syriac, as any other 
parts of the Bible. 

We sometimes hear the question asked, When and where did 
the Syriac language first make its appearance? This is not an 
unnatural enquiry, but it is one more easily suggested than 
resolved. Adhering as we do to the historical character of the 
Book of Genesis, we have no hesitation in saying that some 
seventeen centuries before Christ, Laban the Syrian spoke a 
dialect which differed from that of Jacob; for in Genesis xxxi. 
47 we are informed that Laban called the “ heap of witness,” 
Jegar Sahadutha. These words may certainly be either Syriac 
or Chaldee, according to the vowels employed. Jacob called it 
Gal-eed (which is Hebrew). Now, the “ Jegar Sahadutha” of 
Laban shews that, at that very remote period, the difference of 
the Aramean from the Hebrew was marked and distinct ; but 
whether a later dialectic divergence gave rise to what we call 
Syriac, it is probably hopeless to enquire. The earliest un- 
questioned monuments of this language now extant are nearly 
or quite all posterior to the Christian era; and all those which 
are written appear to have proceeded from the pens of Christian 
writers. True, it is a common and long established tradition 
among the Syrians themselves, that some portions of the Old 
Testament were translated as early as the time of Solomon. 
This cannot, however, apply with any truth to the present well- 
known Syriac version called the Peschito, which bears many 
traces of a later and, indeed, of a Christian age. It should, 
perhaps, be remarked, while speaking of ancient traces of the 
language, that the inscriptions of Taiba and of Palmyra, 
although in a peculiar character, have been shewn to be in 
an almost pure Syriac. The oldest of these inscriptions is re- 
ferred to about a.p. 49, and the most recent to about a.p. 258. 

The Syriac language seems to have early exhibited several 
variations. Thus Bayer, in his Historia Osrohena et Edessena, 
says :— There were three dialects of the Syriac tongue, as Gre- 
gorius Bar Hebrzeus Malatiensis tells us: 1. The more elegant 
Aramean, which prevailed at Edessa, at Carrhz, and in Mesopo- 
tamia. 2. That of Palestine, and of the inhabitants of Damas- 
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cus and Lebanon. And 3. The more corrupt and impure, 
spoken among the Chaldean Nabateans, the mountaineers of 
Assyria, and the pagans of Arech.” In the opinion of Ernest 
Renan, “we ought to look for the origin of Syriac literature 
in Chaldea, and that this literature is nothing but the continu- 
ation of the Nabatean,” which was pagan in its source and 
general character, as this was Christian. Moses of Khorene 
professes to quote the work of a certain Mar Abbas Catina, who 
wrote the annals of Armenia in Greek and Syriac 150 years 
before Christ: but it is palpable that no reliance can be placed 
upon this statement, because Mar Abbas Catina is a Christian 
title. By general consent of scholars, the oldest monument of 
the language in a literary form is the venerable translation of the 
Scriptures, known as the Peshito,* containing the Old Testa- 
ment from the Hebrew, and the New Testament from the 
Greek. For a number of reasons, we regard both the Old and 
New Testaments as translated by Christians. We cannot pre- 
tend to say exactly when it was executed. It was regarded as 
ancient in the time of Ephrem Syrus, who flourished in the 
middle of the fourth century. We have read the greater part of 
this translation, both in the Old Testament and in the New, and 
should be disposed to say that internal evidence would suggest 
it to have been the work of different times; although the varia- 
tions it exhibits could be accounted for by supposing that the 
version was made by different persons or in different places. In 
all probability this venerable version was, for the most part, 
made not much later than the end of the first or the middle of 
the second century after Christ, which is long before the appear- 
ance of any other version of the entire Bible now extant.’ Two 
or three curious references bearing upon this subject, and pro- 
fessedly of the second century, exist. One is a fragment ascribed 
to Melito of Sardis, printed in Routh’s Reliquiea, in which allu- 
sion is made to a Syriac version of Genesis. Another, in one of 
the writings bearing the name of Justin Martyr, speaks of a 
Syriac version of the Psalms. Eusebius also speaks of Hege- 
sippus (before a.p. 170) as quoting the Syriac gospel. These, 
however, need not detain us: the antiquity and great value of 





« The word Peshito is a to mean, simple, plain, right, or straight- 


forward as we say, probably because as literal as possible and direct from the 
originals ; not from the Septuagint in the Old Testament, for example. 

* This opinion is strongly ew by the fact, that the ancient manuscripts 
of the Peshito are all without the books which last found everywhere a place in 
the canon, i.e. 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and Revelation, to which may be 
added John vii. 53, to viii. 11. The existence of the Peshito long before the 
fourth century is regarded as a well established fact. 
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the Peshito translation are now acknowledged by all; and it is 
to be hoped that with the aid of the very ancient Biblical MSS. 
now in our national Museum, we may by and bye be put in 
possession of a more reliable and critical edition than has yet 
been published.’ 

It may be proper here, perhaps, just to allude to the very 
curious remains of a peculiar Syriac recension of the four 
Gospels some time since published by the discoverer, Canon 
Cureton. These interesting relics have been supposed by their 
learned editor to be part of a version more ancient than the 
Peshito. In this judgment others have apparently concurred. 
But a careful examination of the book has convinced some that 
it is of later date, and represents the efforts of some one who 
undertook to revise the simple ancient version.? That it should 
be any more is opposed to the whole united testimony of Syrian 
writers in favour of the Peshito, as the most ancient version. 
This opinion is moreover justified by the internal structure of 
the text; and it receives very peculiar support from the learned 
work of Adler on the Syriac versions of the New Testament, 
who found in the Vatican an ancient MS. of the Syriac gospels 
belonging to the sixth century, which exhibits many of the iden- 
tical readings of Dr. Cureton’s recension. We may, therefore, 
safely leave the Peshito in undisputed possession of its claim to 
priority ; none the less grateful to the reverend canon for his 
discovery and publication. 

A very ancient tradition ascribes to apostolic times and the 
reign of Abgar Uchomo, or the Black, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity at Edessa, where the Syriac seems to have been the ver- 
nacular, though probably not the only language in use there at 
that period. This important event tended powerfully to pro- 
mote both the cultivation of the language and the creation of 
its literature. The school of Edessa produced several eminent 
men; and documents yet exist which in all probability ema- 
nated from it: and of some this is certain. There, and at 
Nisibis, and at a few other points, flourished the men whose 
names were first famous in connexion with this literature. It is 
extremely likely that the Peshito version was produced at Edessa 
or one other of the places now mentioned, for the use of the 
Christian churches (which at Edessa were under the patronage 
of Christian kings long before Constantine the Great). 


¢ Some of the MSS. of parts of this version, now in the British Museum, date 
at least from the fifth century. 

“He seems to have aimed at two objects, supplying what he regarded as 
deficiencies in the Peshito text, and correcting mistaken or objectionable ex- 


pressions in its translation. He may have used a very ancient Greek MS. for 
this work. 
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There is one name which is very celebrated in connexion 
with this history, viz., Bar Daisan, or Bardesanes, whose philo- 
sophizing tendencies brought him into collision with the more 
orthodox party, and led them to rank him with heretics, and to 
brand him as a Gnostic.’ Eusebius, of Ceesarea, in his Prepa- 
ratio Evangelica, quotes largely from a writing ascribed to Bar- 
desanes, On Fate. The entire document from which this was 
taken has been discovered in the British Museum. It has also 
been published, with an English translation by Mr. Cureton, in 
the Spicilegium Syriacum, There is, however, good reason for 
believing that it is not the production of Bardesanes himself, 
but as it almost says, of one of his disciples named Philip, who 
reports the conversation with his master. Be this as it may, we 
must assign the composition to a Syriac origin, to Persia, and to 
an early period, in all likelihood not later than the close of the 
second century. 

We should be disposed to place next in order the acts of 
Addi, otherwise called Thaddeus, also in the British Museum’ 
The document is incomplete, but it seems to contain those por- 
tions of the narrative which Eusebius only abridged or referred 
to in his account of the conversion of Edessa, and which he says 
he obtained from a Syriac MS. in the archives of that city. He 
is doubtless correct in his statement ; but he was wrong in sup- 
posing the MS. so ancient as he did, for if he had read on, he 
would have found that it could have been written but a very few 
years at most, as it mentions Zephyrinus of Rome. One or two 
others must be named. Isaiah of Arzun, about a.p. 320, wrote 
an account of the martyrdoms of several saints, and this is still 
extant. About the same period, or not much later, Jacob, the 
wise Persian, or Persian philosopher, who may have been the 
same as Jacob of Nisibis, wrote two series of essays on various 
subjects. These essays, twenty-four in number, are now in the 
British Museum ; and if we may judge from an examination 
made several years ago, they are of peculiar interest and im- 
portance.’ 








¢ Much of the celebrity which Bardesanes attained to, is traceable to the 
zeal of Ephrem Syrus and others, whose controversial pages bristled with in- 
vectives against him. To his supposed heresy must be ascribed the (almost 
entire) destruction of what he wrote. 

f An account of this appeared in The Journal of Sacred Literature for July, 
1858. 

& Early in the third century. But Zephyrinus is named in such a way as to 
shew that the apostolical succession through Peter’s Roman successors was re- 
garded as a matter of some consequence. 

* Partly theological, and partly historical, e.g., on the sabbath, against the 
restoration of the Jews, on the persecution of Shapor, etc. We understand that 
Dr. Cureton is preparing these and other valuable remains for publication. 
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To mention Ephrem the Syrian will be sufficient to recall to 
mind one of the greatest ornaments of the Church and of the age 
in which he lived. Many of his writings are still extant in 
Greek, but perhaps as many or more in Syriac. He has been 
the admiration of all succeeding ages, and was in all respects a 
wonderful man, of whom we may safely say, “ Nihil tetigit quod 
non ornavit.” It may be noticed, that he was one of the early 
teachers of the school at Edessa, and that some think he was its 
founder, but this is doubtful. The names and notices of many 
other Syriac authors of this and the following century may be 


' found in that vast depository of Syrian erudition, the Bibliotheca 


Orientalis of Assemani, who has collected abundant materials 
for what relates to our subject, and whose work must be con- 
sulted by all who would become properly acquainted with that 
subject. The works of Dr. Etheridge also contain useful in- 
formation on this matter, and will be found serviceable to those 
especially who have not time or opportunity to consult larger 
publications. 

It might be wearisome to go into the details which still re- 
main on record of the writings of those who followed the cele- 
brities already named, and, therefore, he will only mention 
Narses of Edessa, in the fifth century ; Jacob, also of Edessa ; 
and Jacob of Serug of the same period, as eminent in their day. 
Time would fail to tell of Nestorius and his opposers. Let us, 
however, remind you of Xenaias or Philoxenus and Thomas of 
Charchel, or Heraclea, of the sixth century, in connexion with 
the production of a new version of the Scriptures of the New 
Testament, from the Greek. This valuable translation has been 
published, and will be found of decided value as a witness on 
behalf of certain readings of the Greek text, which was more 
literally than elegantly followed by its translators. About the 
same time, what is called the Hexaplar version of the Old 
Testament from the Septuagint, was executed in Egypt. Of 
this a large part is extant, and several important portions have 
been published. There was another Jacob of Edessa in the 
seventh century who was an eminent writer, and various works 
by him remain to this day. In the ninth century we meet with 
Moses Bar Cepha, and in the tenth, with Bar Bahlul, best known 
as the compiler of a Syro-Arabic lexicon. In the eleventh 
century, Abulpharagius was distinguished, and in the twelfth, 
Dionysius Bar Salibi. In the thirteenth century, Bar Hebreus, 
also called Abulpharagius, etc., was a very distinguished author ; 
and we may say the same of Ebed Jesu in the century which 
followed. 

We must for a moment return, to observe that from a very 
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early date all the principal Greek fathers, and some of the classic 
authors, were translated into Syriac, and of the extant literature 
of the language translations form by far the larger portion. 
With the revival of letters, the knowledge of Syriac was in- 
troduced into Western Europe by Syrians. In connexion with 
this comes the appearance of a printed edition of the Peshito 
New Testament at Vienna in 1555, which ought to be regarded 
as an epoch in the literary history of Europe. The circumstances 
connected with the one and the other of these events may be 
just alluded to. When the fifth Lateran Council was called by 
Julius II. in 1512, there came to Rome to the synod three 
Syrians—Joseph, Moses, and Elias. These men wished to 
perform divine service in their own language and after their own 
rite; but they were prohibited from doing so, until it should be 
known what form they employed. One of the cardinals there- 
fore required Theseus Ambrosius, a lawyer, to procure a Latin 
version of the Syriac office. As Ambrosius was ignorant of the 
language, he had to learn it in the best way he could, with the 
help of a little Arabic and his Syrian friends. In 1539 he pub- 
lished a grammar, in ten languages, including the Syriac, which 
had been several years printing, and this was the first work on 
the subject which appeared in Europe. His labours in collecting 
manuscripts were most praiseworthy, and he projected various 
works which he never completed, and his manuscript treasures 
were mostly lost or destroyed amid the confusion of civil war. 
He found a worthy successor, however, in Albert Widmanstadt, 
also a lawyer, to whom he gave an ancient MS. copy of the four 
Gospels. Widmanstadt obtained other manuscripts, and ear- 
nestly desired to print an edition of the New Testament. While 
he was thus engaged, Moses of Merdin was sent into Europe 
by the patriarch of Antioch, with a copy of the New Testament, 
to have it printed in Europe. But no one could be found, either 
at Rome or at Venice, who would undertake the task. At 
length he was directed to Widmanstadt. The matter was laid 
before the emperor, who readily promoted the undertaking, and, 
by the joint labours of Moses and Widmanstadt, the edition was 
printed at Vienna, as: already said, and soon after published. 
Six other editions came out in the course of that century, in the 
following order: viz., a second edition, in Hebrew characters, 
with a Latin version, published at Heidelberg, by Tremellius, in 
1568 ; a third, in the Antwerp polyglott, in 1571; a fourth and 
fifth also at Antwerp, in 1575; a sixth at Paris, in 1584; and a 
seventh at Nuremberg, in 1599 and 1600. During the next 
century five other editions appear to have been printed; viz., 
that of Trostius, in 1621; that in the Paris polyglott, in 1645 ; 
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that in Walton’s polyglott, in 1653; that of Gutbir, in 1664; 
and one at Sulzbach, in 1684. 

In the meantime, the learned Edward Pococke published in 
1630 a small volume containing 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and 
Jude; and in 1627 De Dieu published the Apocalypse, all 
which had been wanting in previous editions. It may be 
remarked, also, that Walton’s polyglott was the first which 
contained the history of the adulteress in John viii.) The 
edition of Leusden and Schaaf at Leyden in 1709,' with a 
concordance-lexicon, was more complete than any of its pre- 
decessors, and is still a very valuable book. Since then, various, 
but not many, editions have been published, among which that 
of Dr. Lee is probably the most valuable, and certainly the best 
known. An edition which shall give the results of recent 
critical investigations of the many manuscripts now in Europe 
is still greatly to be desired. 

Of grammars not much need be said. That of Ambrosius 
has been mentioned. It was followed by that of Caninius in 
1554, by that of Widmanstadt in 1555, and that of Mercer in 
1560. Tremellius published one in 1569, and the zealous 
Andrew Masius in 1570. That of George Amira, a member of 
the Maronite College at Rome,’ was published in 1596, and is 
still a work of importance. The first Englishman who attempted 
anything in this way seems to have been Christopher Ravis, who 
published a general grammar of Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic in 1648. The second was Brian 
Walton, in 1653, etc.; and the third, William Beveridge, in 
1658. During the present century Syriac grammars have been 
published by three or four Englishmen :—by Yeates, in 1818, 
by (Nolan ?), Phillips, and Cowper; but the fullest are probably 
those of Hoffmann in Latin, and Uhlemann (second edition) in 
German, translated and published in America. 

The first European work in lexicography seems to have been 
published by Masius in 1571. That of Ferrarius in 1622, 
although very defective, is still useful. That by Castell, though 
quite insufficient, is valuable, and especially in Michaelis’s re- 





‘ With regard to the books not printed by Widmanstadt, etc., i.e., 2 and 3 
John, Jude, 2 Peter, and Revelation, we often hear them called a part of the 
Philoxenian version, but this seems to be an error. They are translated on a 
very different principle, and resemble the Peshito in their style and character. 
Their true origin we are unacquainted with, but we cannot class them with the 
Peshito. The passage in John viii. may be more modern. 

* There are nominally three editions of Schaaf, but they only differ in their 
title pages. This work is curious as the first work, or one of the first works, 
stereotyped. 

' Founded by Pope Gregory XIV. ° 

G ‘ 
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print. For the New Testament, the lexicon of Schaaf is very 
useful. That of Gutbir, whether his own edition or the one 
brought out by Dr. Henderson, is of no value. There is still no 
complete Lexicon, either for the Old and New Testaments, or 
for the entire language. Dr. Bernstein was more than twenty 
years engaged on a great work which should include all known 
words ; the first part has been published, but the author has died, 
and it cannot be completed.” It is with the grammar as it is 
with the lexicon, new idioms and words are continually coming to 
light, and will probably do so until the mass of existing manu- 
scripts has been thoroughly read and studied. 

It would occupy too much space to give an account of other 
works on the literature and language, although many of them 
are both interesting and important. Nor will we enumerate the 
books in the language itself, which have been printed during 
the last few years especially, although all of them are curious, 
and some of them are valuable. Let us rather look for a moment 
at the large mass of Syriac manuscripts which now invites the 
zeal and the learning of the student. The principal depositories 
of these ancient relics are Rome, Paris, and London. <A good 
number are at Oxford, and Cambridge, and most of the large 
European libraries have at least a few, not to mention those 
which are in private hands. 

A full account of the chief Syriac treasures at the Vatican 
has been published by Assemanni in his great work, already 
named the Bibliotheca Orientalis. Those at Paris, amounting 
as near, as far as appears from a hasty personal examination, to 
about two hundred and forty-five volumes, are either unex- 
plored, or no good account of them has appeared. The manu- 
scripts at other places, also, still remain for the most part 
inedited or undescribed. The first great instalment of the 
collection at the British Museum, consisting of those acquired 
by the late Mr. Rich, the British consul at Bagdad, has re- 
ceived the honour of an admirable catalogue. The greater 
portion, however, obtained between 1840 and 1850 from a 
monastery in the Nitrian desert of Scete in Egypt, still remain 
without this essential clue to their true character and worth." 
A few individuals have gone more or less fully into an examina- 
tion of them, and now a competent librarian is employed upon 
them. Among those who have explored them, the first place is, 
doubtless, due to Mr. Cureton, whose zeal in securing, arrang- 





™ We have heard of two or three who are preparing Syriac lexicons. One of 
them is Mr. Payne Smith of Oxford. (See Note, p. 87 below.) 
The MSS. as bound amount to about 600 volumes. 
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ing, examining, and otherwise labouring in connexion with these 
manuscripts, entitles him to the highest praise. Another who 
has wrought among them is Dr. de Lagarde of Berlin; and a 
third is Dr. Land of Amsterdam. The writer of this article has 
gone through and carefully noted the character and contents of 
all the chief manuscripts in the collection. 

Until the wished-for catalogue appears, it is to be hoped 
that those who have leisure and the necessary qualifications will 
make such use of these precious relics, that we shall not even 
seem to lose the honour of their possession by our supineness 
and neglect. With the exception of a very few texts and trans- 
lations, nothing of importance has been published from this 
source; and of what has been done, no small part has been 
done by foreigners: such as Renan, de Lagarde, and Dr. Land, 
not that we forget Dr. Cureton, etc. 

We must not now attempt to describe the number, age, 
contents, appearance, and general condition of these manu- 
scripts, because this would involve a longer discourse than is 
desirable, and prevent us from saying a few words upon a point 
to which we are anxious for a moment to advert; we mean the 
general fortunes of the Syriac language after it commenced to 
be employed extensively for literary purposes. 

At a very early period it began to receive importations from 
the Greek, which, in some later documents, is a very prominent 
element. The work of John of Ephesus published by Dr. 
Cureton, and written probably about a.p. 590, abounds in these 
Greek forms. Besides the Greek, a little was contributed by 
the Latin, much by the Persian and Arabic, and more or less by 
the Armenian and other dialects. By these means, as well as 
by the inconveniences resulting from Moslem domination, and 
other causes, the Syriac lost much of its original simplicity, 
purity, and force. As a vernacular, the language was at one 
time most extensively used, but was, in process of time, sup- 
planted in different directions, chiefly by those which corrupted 
it, viz., by the Arabic, the Armenian, and the Persian; and, 
perhaps, later by the Turkish. In some districts it underwent 
dialectic variations ; and in its altered form, as already remarked, 
it is still used by the Nestorians of Oroomiah, and probably by 
some others. The old language always was and still is used in 
the public rituals of the Syrian church, just as the Greek, 
Armenian, Latin, Hebrew, etc., have maintained their ground 
for similar purposes. 

The Neo-Syriac employed by the Nestorians of Oroomiah, 
of which a grammar was published by the late excellent and 
lamented missionary, the Rev. D. T. Stoddard, and in which 
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the American missionaries have published the Bible and other 
works, is sufficient to disprove the assertion of Renan that there 
is no such thing as a Neo-Syriac, the existence of which he 
regards as well nigh impossible. 

As with the language, so with its caligraphy, the more 
recent manuscripts almost invariably betray their degenerate 
age. The most ancient documents known were written during 
the fifth century (from 412 a.p.), and for the most part are 
admirably executed, in a large legible and correctly drawn 
character. Many of those which were written, in the three 
following centuries, are very beautifully done. But in general, 
the more modern a manuscript, the worse it is written. The 
oldest characters used in existing manuscripts are of the type 
commonly called Estrangelo; but this was superseded by the 
simpler and far less elegant form which furnished the pattern 
for most of our printed Syriac books. The characters employed 
in the so-called Jerusalem version of the New Testament, of 
which only some fragments are known, and which can hardly be 
called Syriac at all, varied from both the others, but in their 
general aspect most resembled the Estrangelo. Those used by 
the Nestorians at the present day come nearer to the simpler or 
later form, although they differ both in appearance and number. 
It is in vain for us to discuss now the origin of these differing 
types; but it may be remarked that, on many accounts, it is 
desirable we should return in our printed books at least to an 
approximation to the old Estrangelo, the best and most appro- 
priate of all the forms of Syriac letters. Those who have to 
write the language, however, will find it most convenient to 
adopt the ordinary character, which may be written with greater 
ease and rapidity than the rest. 

In bringing these very superficial notes to a conclusion, 
there are one or two points which we wish to have remem- 
bered :—1. The importance of the study of Syriac to those who 
would be well acquainted with the Shemitic dialects generally. 
2. The value of Syriac to the right understanding of the 
Hebrew and Greek originals of the Bible. 3. The possible use 
of Syriac in facilitating the translation of many cuneiform 
inscriptions which are confessedly written in a language not very 
dissimilar. 


There are other considerations, some of which have been 





° The Nestorians still write most beautifully. (Some travellers have alluded 
to this, and we have seen it exemplified in London this summer. A Nestorian 
priest Yohanan, and a companion Yusef, have been in England. Yvhanan 


writes with extraordinary accuracy and elegance in the characters employed by 
the Nestorians of Oroomiah. : 
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already urged, and these all together justify us in saying it 
is strange that the study of Syriac has been so much neglected 
by private scholars, and so little encouraged in our colleges 
and universities, where, above all, it ought to be promoted, 
for Syriac ought to be inseparably connected with the study of 
Hebrew. 





Nore. 

At present no Syriac English lexicon has been published. Some years since, 
the Editor of this Journal offered to the publishers a Syriac-English lexicon to 
the New Testament and Psalms; but it was declined because such works did 
not pay. It was intended to issue eventually an alphabetical lexicon to the 
whole of the Bible; but such has been the difficulty of discovering any chance 
of its being taken up by the booksellers, that the manuscript, although very far 
advanced, has been left incomplete. So it will probably continue—the only 
result of an immense amount of labour continued for years. The lexicon, so far 
as it has gone, is executed on the plan of the Hebrew manuals of Gesenius and 
Fiirst, but on a reduced scale. This want of a lexicon is now the great stum- 
bling-block in the way of the study of the Syriac Scriptures among us. The 
one appended to Walton’s Polyglott is of course not only imperfect and hard to 
procure, but forms a member of a whole body of lexicons. The separate edi- 
tion, with the improvements of Michaelis, is also defective as applied to the 
whole language; it is in Latin, is arranged after the old plan of roots and their 
derivatives, and will soon be a scarce book. Yet this is the best the student 
can — for his purpose. Bernstein’s lexicon to Kirsch’s Chrestomathy is 
excellent, but it only comprises the words of the Chrestomathy. The old book 
of Ferrarius is really a vocabulary arranged alphabetically, but in two alphabets. 
The lexicon of Zanolini is alphabetical, but only contains the words of the New 
Testament. The lexicons of Schindler, Trostius, Buxtorf, etc., only occupy the 
same ground. This may suffice to shew our poverty in the matter of lexicons; 
and it may be added that no lexicon of the Syriac has yet appeared in any modern 
language. Besides the English grammars mentioned at p. 83, allusion may be 
made to a few pages on the subject, a second edition of which appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 1821. A meagre outline has also been published by Messrs. Bagster. 
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LIFE AND MIRACLES OF APOLLONIUS OF TYANA.: 


ConsIDERABLE mystery hangs over the personage of whom we 
are about to speak, although we have a professedly very minute 
account of him in the work of Philostratus. At least since the 
time of Eusebius of Cesarea, the name of Apollonius has been 
familiar to scholars, and there have been those who have 
ventured to institute a parallel between his asserted miracles and 
those of Christ and his apostles. There are reasons why at the 
present day it may be useful, as it must be interesting, to devote 
some little space to a consideration of what is recorded of this 
famous traveller, philosopher, and miracle worker. We propose, 
therefore, to look at some of these matters, and we shall freely 
avail ourselves of the recent work of M. Chassang, alluded to in 
the note. Of that work we may say that the introduction is 
very instructive, that the translation is pleasant reading, and 
that the notes contain a fund of information which indicates 
both careful and extensive research. 

We shall commence with a few of the topics touched upon 
by M. Chassang in his introduction. He observes that even in 
his lifetime, Apollonius was honoured as a sage, feared as a 
magician, and venerated as a god or supernatural being. Fora 
time he was famous in the Church. In the eighteenth century 
antichristian polemics revived his name, but now he is merely 
looked on as a precursor of Swedenborg. The writer of the life 
of Apollonius, Philostratus of Lemnos, was born in the reign of 
Nero, and wrote a number of works, several of which are extant. 
This Philostratus taught rhetoric at Rome and Athens; and he 
professes to have penned his life of Apollonius at the request of 
the empress Julia Domna, wife of Septimus Severus. If this is 
true, we can readily understand that he spared no pains to pro- 
duce a work which should fully satisfy the credulity of his 
patroness; nor is it to be expected that in a scientific point of 
view his work should be other than worthless. M. Chassang 
compares this biography with the Heroics of the same author, 
and very properly classes them both with the romances of anti- 
quity. That it is a fiction like Huon de Bordeaux, Lancelot du 
Lac, Amadis des Gaules, or even Don Quixote, has been ably 
maintained by different authors. Even supposing there is an 





® Le Merveilleux dans lV’ Antiquité. Apollynius de Tyane, sa vie, ses voyages, 
ses prodiges, par Philostrate; et ses Lettres, ouvrages traduits du Grec, avec In- 
troduction, Notes, et Eclaircissements. Par A. Chassang. Paris: Didier et Cie, 
1862. 
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original basis in truth, no one perhaps will venture to call the 
true in it more than a minimum quantity. Whether partly or 
wholly false, however, it is our only authority upon the subject. 

It would be. hopeless to attempt what Legrand d’Aussy 
undertook—to give a critical history of the life of Apollonius. 
In such a work the marvellous or supernatural would present 
insuperable obstacles at every step. The life of Apollonius must 
be taken as it is, and no one can treat it fairly who leaves out 
the miraculous elements alluded to. 

M. Chassang gives us a rapid summary of the history of the 
book of Philostratus, and of the representation of his hero, down 
to our own day, and we know not that we can do better than 
translate his very words :— 


“Everything leads to the belief,” he says, ‘that as Philostratus has 
remarked, even in his lifetime, and above all, after his death, which he 
took care to conceal, Apollonius of Tyana was considered by a certain 
number of pagans as a divine being. Eunapius (fourth century) says 
that he held the mean between the gods and men, and defines his life as 
‘the journey of a god on earth.’ The historian Vopiscus (fourth century) 
informs us that he proposes to write the life of this sage, who is for him 
more than a man, and of whom he narrates a sort of posthumous miracle. 
Dion Cassius (third century) inserts in his Roman History (lib. 57) one of 
the most marvellous facts related of Apollonius. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(fourth century) places him (lib. 21, 14) with Pythagorus, Socrates, Numa 
Pompilius, and Plotinus among the privileged men who lived assisted by 
a familiar genius. Caracalla consecrated to him an Heroum; Alexander 
Severus placed his image in his Zararium by the side of that of Jesus 
Christ, that of Abraham, and that of Orpheus; and Aurelian made a vow 
to build him a temple. 

“Yet already, and Philostratus tells us so often, there were not 
wanting people who, among the pagans themselves, saw nothing in 
Apollonius but a magician: a great portion of the Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana is consecrated to the destruction of this opinion which had sub- 
jected Apollonius to judgment under Domitian, and which the defence of 
Philostratus could not abolish. When Apuleius was accused of magic 
and rebutted the accusation, he defends himself from being an Apollonius 
of Tyana. Lucian, who scarcely believed in magic, speaks of Apollonius 
as a cheat who set himself, like other pretended magicians, to make sport 
of the credulity of men. But absolute sceptics like Lucian were rare. 
In general, men believed in the miracles of Apollonius of Tyana; only 
some attributed them toa divine power, and others to magic. When, 
too, early in the fourth century, Hierocles undertook in his Philalethes 
to sustain the first of these opinions, Eusebius did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce for the second, in the treatise where he refutes Hierocles, and 
which is extant. Eusebius makes no difficulty of putting Apollonius 
among the most celebrated philosophers; but he questions the miracles 
which are ascribed to him, and declares that they could only come of 
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magic. To magic also they are referred by Lactantius and Arnobius, 
The author of Questions and Answers to the Orthodox, attributed to Justin, 
differs in his point of view from Eusebius, but takes the point of view 
which almost all later writers will occupy ; he does not deny the reality 
of the prodigies, but he sees in them the result, partly of the knowledge 
of natural sciences which Apollonius had, and partly the intervention of 
the devil. 

“From the time when Hierocles, the only writer who had attacked 
the Christian faith, had taken it into his head to oppose Apollonius of 
Tyana to Jesus Christ, it seems as if his very name was to be hateful to 
all Christians. Yet, even after Eusebius, we see in the fifth century 
Cassiodorus and the monk Isidore of Pelusium pronounce his name with 
esteem ; and the bishop of Clermont, Sidonius Apollinarius, translated 
into Latin the work of Philostratus, which had previously been abridged, 
or altered by divers authors, as Nicomachus and Tarcius Victorianus, 
cited by Sidonius himself, and a certain Soterichus of the Oasis, a con- 
temporary of Hierocles, pointed out by Suidas. No one will be surprised 
that a monk like Isidore of Pelusium, and a rhetor who late in life 
became a bishop, as Sidonius Apollinarius, had been little aware of the 
danger which was offered to a Christianity not yet well established, by 
the fame of a person as strange as Apollonius of Tyana. But the priests 
who were mixed up in the movement, the fathers of the church in the 
fourth century for example, are unanimous in accusing Philostratus of 
falsehood, or in taxing Apollonius with magic. There is a place in St, 
Augustine, where that holy doctor compares Apollonius of Tyana to 
Jupiter, and owns that Apollonius was, for continence at least, superior 
to the god of Olympus. This passage, joined to some pages of the Reply 
of Eusebius to Hierocles, gives us to understand that there were still 
obstinate worshippers of Apollonius of Tyana, But the moment was not 
distant when this wretched divinity was to be carried away with those 
that were most powerful. 

“Tt was natural that the indisputable triumph of Christianity should 
allay all the anger that the name of Apollonius of Tyana had been able to 
excite. The Byzantine writers speak indeed sometimes of Apollonius as 
a magician, but without attaching an unfavourable sense to the word. 
Some magicians by profession also attribute his prodigies to the know- 
ledge of secret causes, and find them unworthy of being compared with 
the works of true magic. Cedrenus, Georgius Syncellus, and Johannes 
Malela, insert in their histories an abridgement of the life of Apollonius, 
after Philostratus, as though to render homage to one of the saints of 
paganism. Tzetzes, in his Chiliads, repeats the same things, and adds 
others which are not less marvellous. Photius alone speaks slightingly of 
the book and its hero; the life of Apollonius is to him nothing but a 
tissue of idle fables, and he declares it to be frivolous and useless reading. 
But at the same time he praises the author and lauds the proprieties of 
his narrative. The judgment of Photius is that of many moderns, and of 
critics even, who incline to think that the renown of Apollonius of Tyana 
is in great part the work of Philostratus. But with what precedes, it is 
to exaggerate the importance of this rhetorician to believe that but for 
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him Apollonius would have been unknown. Assuredly it is not the book 
of Philostratus which has won for its hero divine honours. It has been 
able to perpetuate to our day the name of Apollonius of Tyana, but it is 
not it which spread abroad his name in ancient times, nor has it given to 
this personage the physiognomy under which he appears to us. Because 
Philostratus has mixed up many fictions in his account of the Life of 
Apollonius, it does not follow that all his fictions come from him, nor that 
his recital is wholly fictitious. 

“ From the sixteenth century to the eighteenth, criticism hardly viewed 
Apollonius of Tyana in an impartial spirit. The marvellous of which his 
biography is full, having seemed fitted to be turned against the gospels, 
writers preoccupied with the perils of the faith have only spoken of him 
with scorn and indignation. With some he is a cheat, an impostor; and 
all the marvels which Philostratus attributes to him are so many lies. To 
others he is a magician who had made a contract with the devil, and who, 
by this detestable commerce, succeeded in astounding and seducing men. 
On the other side, the philosophers of the eighteenth century, Voltaire at 
their head, have affected to confound in equal scepticism the prodigies of 
Apollonius of Tyana and the miracles of Jesus Christ. The attempt of 
Hierocles was in some sort renewed by a French translation which was 
preceded by an ironical dedication to the pope, Clement XIV., a dedication 
signed Philalethes, and attributed to Frederic II. 

“‘ Now that religious polemics are removed to a different domain, the 
work of Philostratus is judged with a more free spirit. Scarcely any one 
sees in it either a systematic confutation of the gospels, or a weapon in- 
directly aimed against Christianity. It is generally recognized as a book 
consecrated to the glory of philosophy, an idealised picture of one of the 
last representatives of ancient wisdom. But it is probable that the narra- 
tion of marvellous facts preoccupied Philostratus far more than the specu- 
lations upon which he might have let his hero enter. M. Ritter thinks 
that the doctrines of Apollonius had ‘a profound meaning ;’ but we must 
own that it is difficult to judge from the superficial, incomplete, and con- 
fused exposition of them which Philostratus gives. Philostratus makes 
the miracle-worker known rather than the philosopher. Everything leads 
us to believe that it is the miracle-worker who interests him most in his 
hero; and to be convinced of this, we have only to compare the Heroics 
with the Life of Apollonius of Tyana. What cannot be contested is the 
part of Apollonius in the history of the marvellous among the Greeks, and 
that of his biography in the literature consecrated to this order of ideas. 
The name of Apollonius of Tyana, like those of Simon Magus, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, etc., offers itself spontaneously to every writer who, in one 
sense or in another, treats of the history of the marvellous. According to 
the best accredited representatives of ‘Spiritualism,’ or the ‘ spirit 
doctrine,’ the greater part of reputed marvellous facts are wrought by the 
action of the invisible world upon the visible world, one of the active 
forces of nature not understood to this day by science, and thus they 
enter into the domain of natural facts. Spiritualism, without accepting 
as authentic, or even as possible, all the facts attributed to Apollonius of 
Tyana, explains a great part of them by their similitude to phenomena 
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which are produced under the influence of certain ‘ mediums,’ and of which 
it propounds the theory, whence it concludes that Apollonius was a sort 
of medium. Recently a man of talent (M. Dumas) who has touched upon 
everything, after having sought in different epochs of history subjects for 
his romances, has availed himself of the stories of Philostratus about 
Apollonius of Tyana, to fill with them several chapters of a fantastic 
novel. Henceforth it may be said, that the name of Apollonius of Tyana 
does not belong to religious polemics; it has descended into the more 
modest sphere of controversy relating to the marvellous.” 


The preceding extracts contain much curious and instructive 
matter; but we are not wholly satisfied with some of the conclu- 
sions arrived at. For example, we are not sure that one of the 
ancient authors cited or referred to is independent of Philo- 
stratus. Every one of them is later, nor is there any trace of 
Apollonius in any author who preceded Philostratus. It is true 
that he quotes or mentions several; but either these authors 
only exist in his pages, or they have written nothing which has 
been thought worthy of preservation. We do not intend to say 
that Philostratus invented his authorities when he quoted, and 
his facts when he narrated ; but we suspect it would not be diffi- 
cult to maintain such a position. What is certain is, that Phi- 
lostratus wrote this book in the second century, and that a cen- 
tury later it was made by Hierocles the basis of an artful attack 
upon the Gospels. It assumed to be a history, and it was 
treated as such, although its incidents resemble a pagan life of 
some Simon Magus, whose doings and sayings remind us for- 
cibly of the Simon Magus of the Clementine Recognitions and 
Homilies. In both these cases there was probably a historical 
pretender who supplied the basis of the story, and more than 
this we are not inclined to concede. Of the actual life of Apol- 
lonius we know extremely little. He comes before us dressed 
up like a character in a pantomime, rather than as a sober, his- 
torical reality. Philostratus is of course minute enough to 
satisfy any one, but it is the minuteness of Don Quixote or of 
Robinson Crusoe. A romance was to be written, and for this a 
hero had to be found. Apollonius furnished the text, and Phi- 
lostratus wove out of that text a tissue of strange pattern and 
unearthly lines. That later and uncritical ages accepted this 
bizarre composition as a true history need not be wondered at. 
What is to be wondered at is, that modern writers should be 
found who try to construct a veritable history out of a substan- 
tial fiction; and that some should have ventured to institute a 
parallel between the miraculous stories told of Apollonius, and 
the miracles of the Tew Testament. Beyond question it is the 
invidious use which Hierocles made of this tale, which made it 
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so prominent as it has been since, just as it was a similar use of 
it before and in the last century which induced Christian apolo- 
gists to say more or less about it. 

It may be admitted, that Philostratus wrote his book at the 
request of the Empress Julia, of whom Gibbon says :—“ She 
applied herself to letters and philosophy with some success and 
great application, and was the patroness of every art, and the 
friend of every man of genius.” We do not know what Julia 
called philosophy, but it is possible that it included the favorite 
pursuits of her husband, about whom Gibbon again tells us that 
“he was passionately addicted to the vain studies of magic and 
divination ; was deeply versed in the interpretation of dreams 
and omens, and perfectly acquainted with the science of judicial 
astrology.” The Rev. E. Berwick, who published the first com- 
plete English translation of the Life of Apollonius, in 1809, 
remarks upon these statements as follows :— 

** In a court which patronized such studies and pursuits, we are not 
surprised to learn that the talents of Philostratus were encouraged, his 
skill in rhetoric applauded, and the wishes of the Empress obeyed with 
alacrity. A woman like Julia, attached so much to letters, was naturally 
desirous of knowing every circumstance respecting so extraordinary a 
person as she might have been informed Apollonius was, in whose particular 
character were combined all the leading features and prevailing sentiments 
then so fashionable in the court of her husband. Philostratus was a pas- 
sionate admirer of Pythagoras, and as such must have had great pleasure 
in bringing into public notice and esteem the character of one who was so 
strict and zealous a follower of the rules and maxims of the enlightened 
sage of Samos.” 


But without loading our pages with arguments and opinions, 
it may suffice to say, that whoever or whatever Apollonius was, 
Philostratus made a book about him which was intended and 
calculated to please and flatter his imperial patrons. Their 
science was probably half quackery, and their philosophy semi- 
nonsense, and the court-writer and rhetorician suited his work 
to their taste. Even if we admit the real existence of such a 
person as Apollonius, and that his mythical life was talked of in 
those days, Philostratus was, we are convinced, a romancer, who 
took care to magnify and multiply the strange stories current 
about his hero. We do not think for a moment that Philo- 
stratus had Christianity in view. It was the opinion of Dr. 
Lardner, that the book was written as a counterpart to the life 
of Pythagoras, and free from any direct allusion to the life of 
Christ. Even Gibbon admits, that although ancient stories of 
Pythagoras and Aristeas, the cures performed at the shrine of 
Esculapius, and the fables related of Apollonius of Tyana, were 
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frequently opposed to the miracles of Christ ; yet Philostratus 
had no such intention in writing his book. 

The Greek text of the life of Apollonius was published with 
a Latin translation by Aldus in 1501. In 1582, a Latin version 
by Alemanus Rhinuccinus of Florence, appeared at Cologne with 
the essay of Eusebius against Hierocles, also in Latin. An Italian 
version was printed at Venice in 1549. Blaise de Vigenere 
brought out a French version in 1599. Charles Blount pub- 
lished, in 1680, an English translation of the first two books; 
and the translator says he had translated the whole, but was 
prevented from publishing by reason of the outcry raised against 
him of the danger which would follow its publication. The 
book was then considered so perilous to the Christian religion 
that it was speedily suppressed, and but few copies of it got 
abroad. Let it however be borne in mind, that the harm ex- 
pected to result from the work of Blount was supposed to lie 
less in the translation than in the notes, which were of so deis- 
tical a tendency that it was thought they were written by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Nothing more was attempted towards a 
translation in English till the work of the Rev. Edward Berwick, 
vicar of Leixlip, near Dublin, which appeared in 1809, as already 
stated. We are not aware of any other English version, and as 
this work is not common, probably very few have seen it. There 
is a note in Berwick’s Preface not undeserving of being copied ; 
it is to this effect :— 


** Accounts of supernatural events found only in historians by some 
ages posterior to the transactions, and of which it is evident that the his- 
torian could know little more than his reader, offer no evidence that is 
satisfactory or can be depended on. This judicious observation of Mr. 
Paley deserves the utmost attention, as it applies with considerable force 
to the miracles ascribed to Apollonius in the following solitary history, 
published by Philostratus above one hundred years after his death, and in 
which, whether the writer had any prior account, depends upon his single 
unsupported evidence. Besides, continues the same learned writer, ac- 
counts of supernatural events published in one country, of what passed in 
a distant country, without any proof that such accounts were known, or 
received at home, can offer no evidence that is to be depended on. This 
distinction, he adds, disposes of the aforesaid miracles of Apollonius, most 
of which are related to have been wrought in India, of which no evidence 
remains that either the miracles ascribed to him, or the history of those 
miracles, were ever heard of in India.” 


There is another passage in Mr. Berwick’s Preface which we 
will quote, as it shews how the work of Philostratus was viewed 
by Casaubon, by Blount, and by himself :— 


“Though the books of Philostratus, says Casaubon, contain many 
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fabulous things, as any man may expect from the undertaking, yet they 
have so much truth and variety of ancient learning, that I think they 
deserve a more attentive consideration than what has fallen to their lot. I 
thought, writes Blount in his Preface, the many descriptions in Philo- 
stratus of remote countries and former customs, so different from our own ; 
the various hints of ancient history, wherein our author is esteemed au- 
thentic, as well as the philosophical discourses on the subject of morality, 
might be not only entertaining, but useful to every reader that perused 
him. Besides the aforesaid reasons, which I deem independent of others 
fully sufficient to justify the undertaking at this day, I thought the want 
of such a translation a defect in English literature, and in some respects a 
reflection on the liberal and enlightened character of the country. I 
thought it also necessary to lay before the English reader an entire trans- 
lation of the whole history of Apollonius, to enable him the better to form 
his opinion of the character of the man, it being the only account of him 
which was referred to abont a century after its appearance, in preference 
to all others, by Hierocles, who first endeavoured to draw a comparison 
between Christ and Apollonius, and which account was fully admitted by 
Eusebius in the reply he made to his foolish and impious attack. Next I 
wished to shew the fallacy of the comparison, which could only fairly be 
done by a perusal of the whole life, from which I think it will appear, 
that Apollonius was one of those cunning imposters who, by his superior 
skill, could perform certain wonderful things, for the purpose of acquiring 
character and consequence among the vulgar, and that it was in the light 
of a magician he was considered by his two contemporaries, Lucian and 
Apuleius, of whom the one says, his false prophet was educated in his 
school (and from the pupil we may judge of the master), and the other 
ranks him amongst the most celebrated magicians.” 


We now goon to look at the actual sketch of the life of Apol- 
lonius, as preserved in the pages of Philostratus. It is divided 
into eight books. The author clearly regards Apollonius as a 
Pythagorean, and rebuts the accusation that he was a magician. 
He says he has collected the life of his hero from many sources ; 
from the cities which loved him; from temples restored by him; 
from letters written by him; and, above all, from the memoirs 
prepared, but not published, by Damis the Ninevite, a disciple 
of Apollonius. The work of Damis fell into the hands of the 
Empress Julia, who requested Philostratus to recast it, and im- 
prove its style. In accomplishing his task, he was further aided 
by the books of Maximus of Egea, the Testament of Apollonius, 
and a work by Meeragenes. It may be added, that all these 
sources of information have disappeared, except perhaps some of 
the letters of Apollonius, which are printed by M. Chassang. 

Apollonius was born at Tyana, in Cappadocia, of an ancient 
family; his birth was preceded by ominous dreams, and attended 
by prodigies. As a child, Apollonius displayed extraordinary 
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qualities of person, mind, memory, and disposition, and rapidly 
advanced in intelligence and learning. He devoted himself to 
the principles of Pythagoras, lived abstemiously, let his hair 
grow, went barefoot, and wore only linen. Much of his time 
was spent in the temple of Esculapius, who told the priest he 
took pleasure in performing cures before a witness like Apollo- 
nius. No wonder that he soon became a celebrity. Esculapius 
sent to him one of his patients, saying, “If thou wilt consult 
Apollonius thou shalt be well,” and so it happened. On another 
occasion Apollonius declared the true but unknown cause of the 
misfortune of a man who had lost an eye, and came to Escula- 
pius to get it restored. On another occasion he prophetically 
anticipated the downfall of a wicked man. After spending a 
considerable time at Aige in Cilicia, during which time he 
changed the temple of Esculapius into a lyceum and academy, 
he practised five years of silence according to the Pythagorean 
discipline. When his law of silence was fully obeyed, he went 
to Antioch, where he acquired great influence and fame ; but he 
left this city to travel on to India, intending to converse with 
the Magi of Babylon and the Brahmins of India. At Nineveh 
he met with Damis, who became his companion, and of whom 
Philostratus gives the following account :— 


“The Ninevite soon became attached to him, and being fond of 
travelling, said, Let us go—‘ God shalt be your guide, and you shall be 
mine. I think I may serve you on the journey, for if I know anything, 
it is the road leading to Babylon, together with the towns and villages on 
the way, wherein can be found any accommodation, it being not long 
since I returned from thence. I am, besides, acquainted with the lan- 
guages of the barbarians, namely, the Armenians, Medes, Persians, and 
Cadusians. But, my friend, returned Apollonius, I know them all my- 
self, though I never learnt them. Whilst Damis stood in amaze at what 
he heard: Do not be surprised, continued Apollonius, at my knowing all 
tongues, for I know the very thoughts of men, even what they do not say. 
When Damis heard this he adored him, considering him asa demon. He 
then became a proselyte to his opinions, and whatever he learnt from him, 
he did not forget. This Assyrian had some eloquence, though from his 
education among barbarians, ignorant of all the rules which constitute 
elegance in writing. Yet his observation of whatever was either said or 
done in company was acute, and he kept an exact account of all that 
passed, which appears from a book he wrote called the Apolloniana.— 
Damis was desirous to learn everything of Apollonius, and as desirous to 
put down in his book every circumstance, however minute and trifling. 
The answer he made to one who condemned this kind of writing was neat 
and apposite. It was to an envious impertinent fellow who said that 
there were some things he wrote of Apollonius well enough, particularly 
his opinions and sayings, but that the crumbs he collected put him io 
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mind of the dogs that eat of whatever falls from their master’s table. 
To this criticism Damis made the following reply: If the gods have feasts, 
and eat at them, they have also attendants who wait on them; and whose 
business it is to take care that none of the ambrosia be lost. Such was the 
friend and companion by whom Apollonius was accompanied during a 
great part of his life.” 


The nonsense in this passage, about Apollonius knowing all 
languages, is refuted by other statements in the book ; but sur- 
passed, when the Tyanean is said to have attained to the know- 
ledge of the language of brutes during a visit to Arabia. 

Apollonius and his Damis set out on their travels, and, from 
this point, the real active life of the philosopher may be said to 
begin. We cannot undertake to follow him in his wanderings, 
to repeat his sayings, or to record his actions. He visited 
Babylon, whither his fame had preceded him, and where he was 
treated with all honour. Before reaching the court he predicted 
that his stay there would be a year and eight months. A long 
account is given of his stay with Vardanes the king, who finally 
allows him to depart. He then proceeded to Mount Caucasus ; 
after which, a strange and fabulous history follows. In due 
time he arrived in India, about which many absurd stories are 
told. The whole narrative is sprinkled with the discourses of 
Apollonius, some of which are sensible enough, and others suffi- 
ciently ridiculous. Apollonius is introduced to the king, by 
whom he was royally entertained. He goes on a pilgrimage to 
the Brahmins, who welcomed him joyfully, and conversed with 
him on a multitude of subjects. Four months were passed 
among the Indian sages. Apollonius then travelled by land 
and sea back to Babylon, and on to Antioch, Seleucia, and 
Cyprus. He then visited Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, and 
Troy, and had an interview with the ghost of Achilles. Next 
he visited Greece, and at Athens imparted his wisdom to willing 
disciples. Here, too, he cast out a demon from a young man 
who was possessed. From Athens he went over the cities of 
Greece. At Corinth he displayed his powers in the discovery of 
an Empusa, a mere phantom in the form of a woman, who had 
ensnared a young man into a promise of marriage, intending to 
devour him. Afterwards we find him at Rome, and, among the 
remarkable things narrated of him while there, the following 
occurs :— 


“What I am going to relate is set down among the marvellous acts 
of Apollonius. A girl on the point of being married, seemingly died, 
whose bier was followed by him who was to have been her husband, in all 
the affliction usual in like cases of interrupted wedlock. As she happened 
to be of a consular family, all Rome condoled with him. Apollonius, 
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meeting the funeral procession, said to the attendants, set down the bier, 
and I will dry up the tears which you are shedding for the maid, whose 
name he inquired after. Almost all the spectators present thought he was 
going to pronounce a funeral oration like what is done on such occasions 
to excite compassion. But all he did was, to touch the maid, and after 
uttering a few words over her in a low tone of voice, he wakened her from 
that death with which she seemed to be overcome. She immediately began 
to speak, and returned to her father’s house, as Alcestis did of old, when re- 
called to life by Hercules. The relations of the girl presented Apollonius 
with an hundred and fifty thousand drachmas, which he in return begged 
to settle on her, as a marriage-portion. It is as difficult to me as it was 
to all who were present, to ascertain whether Apollonius discovered the 
vital spark, which had escaped the faculty (for it is said, it rained at the 
time, which caused a vapour to rise from her face), or whether he 


cherished and brought back to life the soul, which to all appearance was 
extinct.” 


From Rome, Apollonius went to visit the pillars of Hercules, 
and Spain, Sicily, Greece, and Egypt. In Egypt, he saw and 
conversed with the sages of the country. Among other things, 
he made known to a man who had a tame lion, that the said 
brute was animated by the soul of Amasis, formerly king of 
Egypt at Sais. In upper Egypt, Apollonius saw the Gymnoso- 
phists, with whom he had long discussions. He wrote to Titus 
after the fall of Jerusalem, and gave him counsel in personal in- 
terviews. Subsequently he continued his wanderings from place 
to place, everywhere honoured as a philosopher or as a divine 
person. At last, in the reign of Domitian, he was cited to 
Rome, accused before the emperor, of various crimes and 
offences, and cast into prison. While in prison, among other 
things, the following took place :— 


‘Sometime before mid-day, Damis said to him, O Tyanean (an 
appellation with which he was always pleased), what do you think will 
become of us? Nothing but what has usually happened to us, returned 
Apollonius, for there is no one will put us to death. And do you 
think, replied Damis, any one is invulnerable? Who, after saying this, 
asked, But when, sir, will you be set at liberty? To-morrow, answered 
he, if it depended on the judge; and this instant, if it depended on 
myself. And without a word more, he drew his leg out of the fetters, and 
said to Damis, You see the liberty I enjoy, and therefore I request you 
will keep up your spirits. It was on this occasion, Damis says, he was 
first sensible of Apollonius possessing a nature something divine, and 
above what was human. For without offering sacrifice, which he could 
not do in a prison, without sending up any prayers to the gods, and without 
saying a word, he made a mockery of his fetters; and again put his leg 
into them, and continued to behave like men in chains.” 


The formal trial of Apollonius before Domitian ended in his 
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acquittal; but he was ordered to remain at Rome till the 
emperor had conversed with him privately. Apollonius uttered 
some faithful words to Domitian, told him it was impossible to 
take his soul, and added, “ Not even my body; for as Homer 
says, ‘Not even the deadly spear can slay me, for I am not 
mortal ;? in saying;which words, he vanished from the tri- 
bunal!”” This vanishing took place before mid-day; and on the 
evening of the same day, Apollonius made his appearance at 
Puteoli, which was three days’ journey from Kome; and whither 
he had already sent his follower Damis. From Puteoli he went 
to Sicily and Greece, where he was more honoured than ever. 
He visited the cave of Trophonius at Lebadea, and conversed 
with the oracle, or the god. At Ephesus he saw the murder of 
Domitian, which occurred at Rome, and just at the moment 
when it happened, he cried out, “ Strike the tyrant! Strike!” 
He then declared the death of the emperor :—“ Keep up your 
spirits, O Ephesians, for this day the tyrant is killed! and why 
do I say this day? At this very moment, while the words are 
in my mouth, I swear it by Minerva, the deed is done.” This 
announcement was, in due course, confirmed. Domitian’s suc- 
cessor, Nerva, invited Apollonius to Rome, but the invitation 
was not accepted. The Tyanean indicated obscurely that he 
should soon leave the world, and that Nerva would not reign 
long. 

Damis was now sent to Rome with messages to Nerva, and 
Apollonius disappeared from the world. “ Concerning the man- 
ner of his death, if he did die,” says Philostratus; “there are 
various accounts. Damis says not a word about it.” Some 
said he died at Ephesus; some that he entered the temple of 
Minerva at Lindus, and there disappeared ; others, that while in 
Crete he entered a temple of Diana, and disappeared. This 
latter story is thus told :— 


“This temple is under the protection of dogs, who take care of the 
riches laid up in it. These dogs are supposed by the Cretans to be of a 
breed not inferior to that of bears, or other wild beasts. Whenever 
Apollonius entered the temple, these dogs did not bark at him, but 
received him with as much fawning affection as they would have done 
their most familiar friends. The priests who had the care of the temple 
seeing this, seized him at his entrance, and bound him, as if he was not 
only a magician but a robber, saying he had given them a sop to tame 
them. About midnight he freed himself from his chains, and called those 
who had bound him in them, to shew he did nothing in secret, then running 
to the gates of the temple, he found them open. Ass soon as he entered 
them, they shut of themselves as they had been before, and the temple 
resounded with the singing of many virgins, the burden of whose song 
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was, ‘ Leave the earth, come to heaven—come—come,’ which seemed as 
if they said, ‘ Proceed from earth to heaven.’ ” 

A story is also added of a young man who had a vision of 
Apollonius philosophizing, after his dream, of the soul’s immor- 
tality. 

M. Chassang adds to his version a translation of the letters 
of Apollonius, as they are called; but as they are in all likeli- 
hood spurious, we shall say nothing here about them. What we 
have said will enable the reader to guess the kind of hero 
depicted by Philostratus. He is intended to appear as a great 
genius, a man of universal information, and of more than human 
powers: traveller, philosopher, philanthropist, and miracle- 
worker. The analogies between this history and that of the 
gospels are really few and unimportant. In a literary point of 
view, there is no resemblance whatever between the simple and 
artless works of the evangelists, and of the rhetorician who wrote 
to amuse and gratify Julia Domna. There are some points of 
contrast however which must not all be passed over. One is, 
the glaring absurdities of the story of Apollonius; a second, its 
inconsistency with known facts; and a third its want of sup- 
port in concurrent testimony. There is no certain indication of 
the chronology of Apollonius’ life, although Olearius has laboured 
hard to frame one; and concludes, that he was born B.c. 2 or 3, 
and died a.p. 96. The absurdities and inconsistencies of the 
book have been discussed at length by various writers, among 
whom Du Pin deserves to be specially mentioned for his His- 
toire d’ Apollonius convaincue de fausseté. Moreri sums up Du 
Pin’s arguments, by saying he proves: 1. That the history of 
Apollonius is destitute of witnesses deserving of credit. 2. That 
Philostratus has not written a true history, but a romance. 
3. That the miracles attributed to Apollonius have the marks of 
falsehood ; and that there is not one which cannot be ascribed to 
accident, address, or fraud. 4. That the doctrine of this philo- 
sopher is, in many things, contrary to right reason and wisdom. 
Du Pin regards the account of the journey to India as little 
better than a tissue of fictions, and he is right. Philostratus, 
in much that he writes, is evidently striving to excite the sur- 
prise of his readers, by exaggerating the circumstances he nar- 
rates, and especially by enveloping the person of Apollonius in 
so much mystery, that it is difficult to say whether he is to be 
called a man, a demon, or a god. The geography of Philo- 
stratus abounds in falsehoods and impossibilities, as Du Pin has 
noticed. The gift of what we may call second sight claimed for 
Apollonius, has been claimed by many enthusiasts and im- 
postors in all ages: in modern times by Swedenborg, and the 
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spiritualists , but it has always been repudiated by true faith 
and real science. The expulsion from Ephesus of a demon which 
caused the pestilence, is contradictory to reason; and the same 
is true of a number of other items, in which the supernatural 
element appears. Probably the greater part of these are simply 
fictions invented by Philostratus. To enumerate all the objec- 
tionable passages in the book, would be to enumerate hundreds. 
It must suffice to have mentioned a few. 

Now, if Apollonius figured so prominently in all, or nearly 
all, the first century, in all the lands which laid any claim to 
civilization, why do we not find his name in any writer of the 
century? Rome, and Greece, and Egypt, are as silent as Asia 
Minor, Syria, and the East. Later on, Lucian makes two pass- 
ing allusions.to him, and Apuleius one. The authorities named 
by Philostratus may be as much the creatures of his imagination 
as one half of his so-called facts. No doubt, the book of Phi- 
lostratus was popular, and all who name Apollonius from that 
time were no doubt mainly indebted to it. Hierocles dragged 
it into the arena of controversy; Eusebius destroyed much of its 
credit in the church; and not till the seventeenth century did 
it assume any importance again. It is now merely a literary 
curiosity, whose only use is to illustrate man’s craving after the 
supernatural, and his credulous acceptance of travellers’ tales. 








The Ninetieth Psalm.—The ninetieth Psalm might be cited as perhaps the 
most sublime of human composition—the deepest in feeling—loftiest in theo- 
logical conception—the most magnificent in its imagery. True is it inits report 
of human life—as troubled, transitory, and sinful. True in its conceptions of 
the Eternal—the Sovereign and the judge; and yet the refuge and hope of 
men, who, notwithstanding the most severe trials of their faith, lose not their 
confidence in Him; but who, in the firmness of faith, pray for, as if they were 
predicting, a near-at-hand season of refreshment. Wrapped, one might say, in 
mystery, until the distant day of revelation should come, there is here conveyed 
the doctrine of immortality; for in this very plaint of the brevity of the life of 
man, and of the sadness of these, his few years of trouble, and their brevity, 
and their gloom, is brought into contrast the Divine immutability, and yet 
it is in terms of a submissive piety; the thought of a life eternal is here 
in embryo. No taint is there in this Psalm of the pride and petulance—the 
half-uttered blasphemy—the malign disputing or arrangement of the justice or 
goodness of God, which have so often shed a venomous colour upon the language 
of those who have writhed in anguish, personal or relative. There are few 
probably among those who have — through times of bitter and distracting 
woe, or who have stood the helpless spectators of the miseries of others, that 
have not fallen into moods of mind violently in contrast with the devout and 
hopeful melancholy which breathes throughout this ode. Rightly attributed 
to the Hebrew law-giver or not, it bespeaks its remote antiquity, not merely by 
the majestic simplicity of its style, but negatively, by the entire avoidance of 
those sophisticated turns of thought which belong to a late, a lost age in peoples’ 
intellectual and moral history. This Psalm, undoubtedly, is centuries older 
than the moralizing of that time when the Jewish mind had listened to what it 
could never bring into a true assimilation to its own mind, the abstractions of 
the Greek philosophy.—Jsaac Taylor. 
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THE BIBLICAL CANON.« 


WE embrace the opportunity afforded by the appearance of Dr. 
Gaussen’s work to state a few facts respecting the Bible canon. 
In carrying out our intention, we shall intersperse our statements 
of fact with such observations as may be of service to general 
readers. The subject is one of confessedly great importance and 
of universal interest ; but it is at the same time one of consider- 
able extent, and to discuss it thoroughly would require a much 
larger space than we can devote to it. The chief differences of 
opinion in regard to the canon now, are of course, those between 
the Romish and the Protestant communities, and these refer 
exclusively to the Old Testament. But apart from these differ- 
ences, it is desirable that we should be well aware of the grounds 
on which we receive the several books of the canon as specified 
in our confessions of faith, and as represented in our ordinary 
Bibles. We must treat this matter rather historically than 
otherwise, and not discuss the claims of the several books to in- 
spiration. When and by whom were the books of Daniel, 
Esther, and Canticles received ? When and by whom have the 
epistles of James and Jude, the second of Peter, the second and 
third of John, and the Apocalypse been received? When and 
by whom have the books we call Apocryphal been rejected ? 

The word canon, as is well known, signifies a rule, and the 
canonical books are so called because they constitute our rule of 
faith and worship. This mode of designating the Scriptures is 
ancient and natural, and our work will be to ask what books 
have from the beginning borne this appellation. We shall have 
to go to the oldest sources of information ; and these are ancient 
versions and manuscripts, the writings of early fathers and others, 
and such special lists as have been adopted by the councils of 
the church. 

Commencing with the Peshito-Syriac version of the New 
Testament, we find a canon which is admitted to go back at 
least to some time—probably the first half—in the second cen- 
tury; some think it belongs to the close of the first century. 
This version contains none but canonical books, but it was with- 
out the epistles of Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and the Apoca- 
lypse. At a later period, it is really unknown when, the missing 
books were added. According to some they were taken from 
the so-called Philoxenian version, made about a.p. 620. This, 
however, must be a mistake, as the books in question differ in 
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their style very widely from the Philoxenian. Dr. Thiersch is 
convinced that the Apocalypse originally formed part of the 
Peshito version, and that the researches of Hug have left no 
doubt upon the subject. 

The next undoubted witness is Origen, who supplies us with 
two lists of the canonical books. In his commentary on Joshua, 
he enumerates all the books of the New Testament as received 
by us. According to Eusebius, however, Origen did not place 
all these books on exactly the same level, but distinguished the 
deutero-canonical books, viz., Hebrews, James, Jude, 2 Peter, 
2 and 3 John, and the Apocalypse. With respect to the Hebrews, 
the question was probably rather one of authorship than of 
canonicity. The testimony of Eusebius himself, early in the 
fourth century, accords with that of Origen. There was still a 
question in regard to the five brief epistles already enumerated, 
and consequently he describes them as controverted ; but he 
places the Apocalypse and the Hebrews among the books that 
were uncontroverted. From all this it is apparent that the 
books whose claim to canonicity was respected, even when some 
of those books were placed in the second rank, were the same 
books as we now receive. The mass of apocryphal rubbish 
bearing hallowed names is unrecognized by any who take the 
pains to enumerate the books which, more or less, generally 
were admitted into the New Testament canon. 

There is a passage in Jerome where it is indicated that the 
Council of Nice was reported to have admitted the book of 
Judith into the canon. From this meagre and vague statement 
certain modern writers have inferred that the first general 
council passed a decree fixing the canon of Scripture. The 
reason of this is evident: they are anxious to find some official 
decision of recognized authority. But the inference is worthless. 
No ancient record exists containing the slightest allusion to such 
a decree of the Nicene Council. One thing however is notice- 
able ; that after the council we have no more distinction between 
the New Testament books, which from that date to this have 
been uniformly twenty-seven, neither more nor fewer. Additions 
to certain manuscripts do not disprove this assertion. Such 
additions are too common and different, and too often confronted 
or explained by positive statements to leave any doubt as to the 
claims set up for them. 

Dr. Gaussen enumerates eleven catalogues as authentic in the 
fourth century, without counting that of Eusebius. Of these 
eleven catalogues, nine have been left by the fathers and two by 
the councils. Three of the lists omit the Apocalypse ; viz., the 
list of Cyril of Jerusalem, who died in a.v. 386 ; that of Gregory 
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of Nazianzus; and that of Philastrius. With regard to the 
New Testament, Cyril says :— 


“ There are four gospels, all the rest being false and pernicious. The 
Manicheans, too, have written a gospel according to Thomas, which, 
under the perfume, so to speak, of an evangelical surname, leads the souls 
of the simple to perdition. But receive likewise the Acts of the twelve 
apostles, and also the seven Catholic Epistles of James and Peter, John 
and Jude; and lastly, as a seal put on all the disciples, the fourteen 
Epistles of Paul. But let all the other books be placed outside, and 
classed in a secondary rank. As to all such books as are neither read nor 
recognized in the Churches, neither read nor recognize them as far as thou 
art concerned.” 


Cyril, it may be added, while he left out the Apocalypse from 
the New Testament, omitted the Apocrypha from the Old, for he 
explicitly adopts the Jewish enumeration of the Old Testament, 
by calling its books ¢wenty-two. Gregory Nazianzen resembles 
him in both these particulars, in his poem on the genuine books 
of inspired Scripture, where he says he gives two-and-twenty 
books of the Old Testament corresponding to the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. His list of New Testament books is without the Apocalypse ; 
but this book is elsewhere quoted by him in his writings. 
Philastrius reckons all the New Testament books except the 
Revelation, and he says of the Apocryphal books, that ‘ though 
they ought to be read by advanced Christians for edification, 
they ought not to be read by all; because heretics, ignorant of 
the truth, have added or retrenched many things as they thought 
proper.” 

The other six catalogues of the fathers of the fourth century 
contain the Apocalypse. In Dr. Gaussen’s work they are thus 
described :— 


“1, That of Athanasius the Great, who was only twenty-six years 
younger than Eusebius. 

**2. That of another contemporary father whose name is unknown 
to us. 

“3. That of Epiphanius, archbishop of Cyprus, only fourteen years 
(or according to others only four years) younger than Athanasius. 

“4, That of Jerome, secretary to Damasus, bishop of Rome, and 
thirty-five years younger than Epiphanius. 

“5. That of Rufinus, a presbyter of Aquileia, the intimate friend of 
Jerome before becoming his adversary, and, like him versed in the litera- 
ture both of the East and the West, owing to his residence at Jerusalem 
from 371, and at Rome from 396. 


“6. That of Augustine, the holy bishop of Hippo, twenty-three years 
younger than Jerome.” 


The list: of Athanasius is to be found in the Greek fragment 
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of the festal epistle contained in his works. Now assuming the 
genuineness of this fragment, its importance must be very con- 
siderable ; for although it may be depreciated as expressing the 
opinion of one man, it is for us to remember that that man was 
Athanasius, the same Athanasius who rendered such immense 
service at the Council of Nice; the Athanasius who name was 
so great, that it was given to a creed which he never compiled, 
but which is used by Romanists as well as Protestants to this 
day. What, then, does Athanasius say? He says :— 


** But since we have made mention of the heretics as of the dead, and 
of ourselves as having the divine Scriptures unto salvation, I fear lest, as 
Paul wrote to the Corinthians, a few of the sincere should wander from 
their simplicity and holiness, through the craft of certain men, and should 
begin to adopt other (books), deceived by the similarity of the names of 
the true books and those which are called Apocrypha. I beseech you to 
be patient, if concerning what you understand, of the same as your 
monitor I write, because of the need and advantage of the Church. And 
while I am about to mention these things, | will use for support of my 
boldness the example of the evangelist Luke, who says, that since some 
have undertaken to draw up for themselves things which are called 
apocryphal, and to intermingle the same with divinely-inspired Scripture, 
concerning which we have full persuasion, as those who were eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word delivered to our fathers, it seemed good also to 
me who am exhorted thereto by my real brothers, and who have been in- 
structed in order from the beginning to set forth what books have been 
admitted to the canon, and received, and believed to be divine. I do this 
that each who has been deceived may recognize his errors; and that he 
who continues pure may rejoice when he is again reminded. 

“ Now of the Old Testament, the whole number of the books is ¢wenty- 
two; for as I have heard, there are so many letters in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. In order and name each stands thus: first Genesis, then Exodus, 
then Leviticus, and after this Numbers, and then Deuteronomy. Follow- 
ing these is Joshua and Judges, and after this Ruth. And again in order 
four books of Kings, of which the first and second are counted for one 
book, and the third and fourth likewise for one. After these come 
Chronicles 1 and 2, similarly counted for one book. Then Ezra 1 and 2, 
similarly as one. Then come the book of Psalms, and the Proverbs next; 
then Ecclesiastes and Song of Songs; Job and the prophets succeed 
these. The prophets are twelve, who are counted one book; and then 

. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and with him Baruch, Lamentations, and the Epistle. 
After him come Ezekiel and Daniel, by which the Old Testament is con- 
cluded. 

“Of the books of the New Testament, moreover, we shall not be slow 
to speak, for they are these: the four Gospels according to Matthew, 
according to Mark, according to Luke, and according to John. After 
these are the Acts of the Apostles, and seven so-called Catholic epistles of 
the ‘apostles, thus: 1 and 2 Peter, three of John, and after these Jude. 
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Of Paul the apostle there are fourteen epistles, in order written thus: 
first, to the Romans, next, two to the Corinthians, after this to the Gala- 
tians, then to the Ephesians, then to the Philippians and to the Colossians, 
and after these, two to the Thessalonians and that to the Hebrews, follow- 
ing which are two to Timothy, one to Titus, and last of all, that to 
Philemon, and the Apocalypse of John. 

“These are the wells of salvation, so that he who thirsts can be 
abundantly supplied with the oracles that are in them. In these alone is 
the doctrine of religion declared. Let no one add to these, nor take 
away from these. Concerning these, the Lord put the Sadducees to 
shame, saying, ‘Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures ;’ and he exhorts 
the Jews, ‘Search the Scriptures, for they are they which testify of me.’ 
But for the sake of greater exactness, I add, and writing this is necessary, 
that there are also other books apart from these, not canonical, but signi- 
fied by the fathers to be read to those who come forward and wish to be 
instructed in the subject of religion. The Wisdom of Solomon, and the 
Wisdom of Sirach, and Esther, and Judith, and Tobit, and that called the 
doctrine of the apostles and the pastor. And yet, beloved, the appellation 
of Apocrypha does not at all belong to those which are canonical and to 
these which may be read; but it is an opinion of the heretics who write 
the same things when they will, both giving out and adding times for the 
same, in order that by uttering them as ancient, they may by this means 
have a pretext for deceiving the simple.” 


Upon this passage many remarks might be made; but we 
cannot discuss it at length. One thing, however, seems evident, 
which is, that there was a clear distinction even then between 
canonical and uncanonical books. It will also be noticed, that 
Athanasius gives a list of the New Testament books altogether 
agreeing with our own. As to the Old Testament, he excludes 
the book of Esther, and places it among the books which may 
be read, but are not canonical. He reckons in the same category 
the doctrine of the apostles and the pastor of Hermas. In both 
these respects he differs alike from the Romish and the Protestant 
church. He accepts the second book of Esdras, Baruch, and the 
epistle of Jeremiah as canonical, but rejects Tobit and Judith 
equally with the Wisdom of Solomon and the Wisdom of Sirach. 
Several books now included in the Romish canon are not men- 
tioned at all. It is manifest that he knew of no decision of the 
council of Nice admitting the book of Judith into the canon. 
Although, then, this document may be pleaded in favour of one 
or two Apocryphal books, it is much more in favour of the Pro- 
testant than of the Popish canon. 

There is among the works of Athanasius a Synopsis of holy 
Scripture, which, although admitted not to be his, is of great 
antiquity and value. It agrees in the main with the list already 
quoted ; comprising two books of Esdras or Ezra, apocryphal 
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additions to Daniel and Jeremiah, and placing Esther, Judith, 
Tobit, Wisdom, and Sirach among the Apocrypha or uncanon- 
ical books. A supplemental list contains the names of the 
books which were contradicted or antilegomena. For the Old 
Testament they are Wisdom, Sirach, Esther, Judith, and Tobit, 
four books of Maccabees, the Ptolemaics, the Psalms and hymns 
of Solomon, and the history of Susanna. The Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament are the book of Enoch, the Patriarchs, the 
Prayer of Joseph, the Testament of Moses, the Assumption of 
Moses, the books of Abraham, of Eldad and Modad, of Elijah, 
of Zachariah the father of John, of Baruch, and books falsely 
ascribed to Habakkuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel. The Apocrypha of 
the New Testament are, the travels of Peter, travels of John, 
travels of Thomas, gospel of Thomas, doctrine of the Apostles, 
and the Clementines. From these, it is added, some selections 
may be read as more true and divinely inspired. The use of 
Geomrvevora here, shews how loosely the word was sometimes 
used. 

The next writer mentioned by Dr. Gaussen is Epiphanius, 
whose catalogue of the New Testament books is to be found in 
his Panarium, or treatise against heresies. His enumeration 
need not detain us, as it is in all respects the same as our own. 
But it is to be noticed, that in describing the Old Testament, he 
mentions twenty-seven books, observing at the same time that 
the Hebrews reckon only twenty-two. How he makes the larger 
number, does not appear, but after naming the books of the 
New Testament, he specifies the two books of Wisdom, that of 
Solomon, and that of the son of Sirach. It is clear from other 
allusions that he considered these books as ecclesiastical, and 
permitted to be read, although controverted. 

The fourth list is that of Jerome, and it appears in more 
forms than one. For the New Testament he agrees with us, 
although he notices that the Epistle to the Hebrews was not 
universally received among the Latins. His well-known Pro- 
logus Galeatus deserves to be mentioned. Herein he reckons 
the books of the Old Testament at twenty-two, and the enume- 
ration comprehends the books which we receive, for there is no 
doubt that his two-fold book of Ezra includes our Ezra and 
Nehemiah. In his letter to Paulinus, Jerome notes all the 
books of Scripture, exactly as in our Bibles. His prefaces to 
Tobit and Judith shew that he did not regard them as canonical, 
and the same is true of the various additions to Daniel and Jere- 
miah, and the books of Wisdom. In his preface to the books of 
Solomon, he mentions the so-called Wisdom of Solomon, and 
the Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach, and he says :—“ Sicut ergo 
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Judith, et Tobiz, et Macchabeorum libros legit quidem ecclesia, 
sed eos inter canonicas Scripturas non recepit ; sic et heec duo volu- 
mina legat ad edificationem plebis non ad auctoritatem ecclesias- 
ticorum dogmatum confirmandam :’’ that is, “ As therefore the 
Church reads indeed the books of Judith and Tobit, and of the 
Maccabees, but does not receive them among the canonical Scrip- 
tures, so also it may read these two volumes for the edification 
of the people, not for confirming the authority of ecclesiastical 
dogmas.” Language cannot be plainer than this, and the com- 
pilers of the Thirty-nine Articles took care to use it in drawing 
up the sixth article. Such are the views of St. Jerome himself, 
the man to whom the Latin church owes the Vulgate version 
which the Council of Trent has decreed authentic. Jerome 
little thought that the day would come when a general council 
would anathematize the opinions he had advanced. 

From Jerome we pass to Rufinus, of whom we will only say 
that his list of the New Testament books is the same as our 
own; and that he thus speaks of what we call apocryphal :— 
‘There are, besides these, other books that were called by the 
ancients not canonical, but ecclesiastical. Such are the Wisdom 
of Solomon, and the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach .... the book 
of Tobit, that of Judith, and the books of the Maccabees.” 

Oor next authority is Augustine, for whom we freely express 
our admiration, although we are deeply conscious that he is 
sometimes obscure, and at other times inconsistent. Upon the 
canon of the New Testament, he is both clear and consistent ; 
and we may learn something from him in reference to the Old 
Testament. In one of his latest works, and one which contains 
much that is deserving of attention, the eighth chapter of the 
third book is headed, “ Libri Canonici,” and herein he says :— 


“ Now, in reference to the canonical Scriptures of the Catholic churches, 
he should follow the authority of as many as possible, among whom are 
those who merited to have apostolic sees, and to receive epistles. He will 
therefore hold this course with canonical Scriptures, that he will prefer 
those which are accepted by all churches, before those which do not re- 
ceive some of them. But among those which are not accepted by all, he 
will prefer those which the majority and the more influential receive, to 
those which are received by fewer churches and of less authority. Now, 
if he finds some accepted by the larger churches and others by the 
weightier, although he cannot discover it, yet I think they should be held 
as of equal authority. The whole canon of Scriptures, wherein this con- 
sideration is to be exercised, is contained in these books; five of Moses, 
that is Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy; and one 
book of Joshua (Jesus Nave), one of Judges, one which is called Ruth, 
which seems more to belong to the beginnings of the Kingdoms; then four 
of the Kingdoms and two of Chronicles, not in regular order, but as it 
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were added by the side and running parallel. This is the history which 
contains the annals belonging to it, and the course of events. There are 
others, as if of a different order, which are neither connected with this 
series, nor with one another; as are Job, and Tobit, and Esther, and 
Judith, and the two books of Maccabees, and two books of Ezra, which 
seem rather to follow after the regular history till it is terminated by the 
Kingdoms or Chronicles. Next the prophets, among which are David’s 
one book of Psalms, and Solomon’s three books of Proverbs, Canticles, 
and Ecclesiastes. For the two books, the one called Wisdom and the 
other Ecclesiasticus, are said to be Solomon’s because of a certain re- 
semblance. For Jesus, son of Sirach, is most commonly reported to have 
written them. Yet, because they have deserved to be received into autho- 
rity, they are to be enumerated among the prophetic books. The rest are 
the books of those who are properly called prophets, separate books by 
twelve prophets, these, connected together, and never separated, are 
counted for one. Of these prophets, the names are Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi. Then come four prophets of larger extent, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, and Ezekiel. By these forty-four books, the authority 
of the Old Testament is limited. The New Testament includes the 
gospel in four books, according to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John; four- 
teen epistles of Paul, viz., to the Romans ; two to the Corinthians; Gala- 
tians ; Ephesians ; Philippians ; two to the Thessalonians ; Colossians ; two 
to Timothy; Titus, Philemon and Hebrews; two epistles of Peter; three 
of John; one of Jude; and one of James; the Acts of the Apostles 
in one book, and the Apocalypse of John in one book.” 


In this form we have received the conclusions of Augustine ; 
and, so far as the New Testament is concerned, they are every 
way satisfactory. Augustine, however, while he receives every 
book of the Old Testament which we account canonical, receives 
also several which by us are designated apocryphal, and which 
Jerome himself just before had refused to admit into the canon. 
The two books of Ezra are, we presume, Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and therefore owned by us; but he plainly endorses Tobit, and 
Judith, and two books of Maccabees, and reckons Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus among the prophecies. He explains nothing in 
regard to the additions made to Esther, to Daniel, and to Jere- 
miah. The ancient writers, who had spoken of the canon, had 
regularly called the Old Testament books twenty-two, according 
to the number of the Hebrew letters; it is only occasionally 
that this number is departed from. Augustine however, with 
his customary daring, declares them forty-four, doubling them 
at a stroke. After this time, we fear there are not many writers 
who limit the number to twenty-two. The ecclesiastical books 
of Jewish origin or character won for themselves a lasting place, 
and we find them incorporated in Bible manuscripts with such 
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as were always considered canonical. They are in Codex A., in 
Codex B., and in the recently-found Codex Sinaiticus. The 
occurrence of some of these Apocrypha is uniform, but of others 
casual; and therefore when a decree was drawn up at the Tri- 
dentine Council, a selection was made: some were retained 
among the sheep, others were classed with the goats. 

We have still several other catalogues of the New Testament 
which claim an early date, and which we must therefore say a 
few words about. The first is what is called the Catalogue of 
Innocent I., who belongs to the end of the fourth century and 
the beginning of the fifth. This list occurs in what affects to 
be an Epistle to Exuperius, bishop of Toulouse, which, in a copy 
before us, appears with the title “ Decreta Innocentii Pape,” 
(Ed. Coloniz, 1530). For the convenience of the reader we 
copy it :— 


** Qui vero libri recipiantur in canone sanctarum Scripturarum brevis 
annexus ostendit. Hec sunt ergo que desiderata moneri voce voluisti, 
Moysi libri 5, id est Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, Deuterono- 
mium, necnon et Jesu Nave, et Judicum, et Regnorum libri quatuor, 
simul et Ruth, prophetarum libri sedecim, Salomonis libri quinque; Psal- 
terium; item historiarum Job liber unus, Hester unus, Judith unus, 
Machabeorum duo, Esdre duo, Parilipomenon duo: item Novi Testa- 
menti evangeliorum libri quatuor, Pauli Apostoli epistole 14, epistole 
Johannis quatuor, epistole Petri due, epistola Jude, epistola Jacobi, 
Actus Apostolorum, Apocalipsis Johannis. Czetera autem sub nomine 
Mathie, sive Jacobi Minoris, et sub nomine Petri, et Johannis, que a 
quodam Lentio scripta sunt, vel sub nomine Andre, que 4 Nexocharide 
et Leonida philosophis, et sub nomine Thome, et si qua sunt alia non 
solum non aspicienda, verumetiam noverit esse damnanda.” 


This document professes to have been written when Stilico 
and Anthemius were consuls, or in a.p. 405. 

The list which bears the name of Damasus is, with some 
variations, also ascribed to Gelasius and Hormisdas. It con- 
tains the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments, but 
also comprises some apocryphal books. It is, undoubtedly, 
spurious, and need not detain us. We may notice, however, 
that in an old copy under the name of Gelasius, one book of 
Ezra is named, Nehemiah wholly omitted, and one book of 
Maccabees only set down. The variations in these spurious 
lists are frequent, and we must not wonder, therefore, to find in 
the list credited to Innocent four epistles of John. 

Another catalogue bears the name of Amphilochius of Ico- 
nium; Dr. Gaussen regards it as at least Apocryphal, if not 
spurious. It, however, comprises all the canonical books of the 
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New Testament. Amphilochius, whose name it appears under, 
died in or about a.p. 395. 

We now come to two catalogues, said to have been drawn up 
at the councils of Laodicea and Carthage,—the one in the middle 
of the fourth century, and the other at its end. 

It is uncertain exactly when the synod of Laodicea was held. 
The canons passed by it are either fifty-nine or sixty. The 
most ancient authorities give but fifty-nine, and omit the one 
which contains the canon. The fifty-ninth canon is that “ Pri- 
vate psalms and uncanonical books ought not to be read in the 
church, but only the canonical books of the old and New Testa- 
ment.” The so-called sixtieth canon begins, “ What books of 
the Old Testament ought to be read ;” and the list follows, con- 
taining all the canonical books of Scripture. But among those 
of the Old Testament, we find “ Jeremiah and Baruch, Lamen- 
tations and epistles.” Ezra 1 and 2 are, of course, Ezra and 
Nehemiah. No other trace of Apocryphal books occurs. The 
list is, therefore, undoubtedly ancient; but is it genuine? 
Bishop Cousin rejects it, and so do many others. We are 
decidedly of their opinion, because we cannot imagine that so 
important a list would have been omitted from the early copies, 
if it ought to have been in them. Dr. Gaussen is inclined, and all 
but resolved, to pronounce for its genuineness. We may remark 
that, in some old Latin copies, the list does not include two 
books of Ezra, and does not mention either Baruch, Lamen- 
tations, or epistles; in fact, it contains none but canonical 
books, and omits the names of two (Nehemiah and Lamen- 
tations) that are canonical. It is no doubt a valuable and very 
early record, but we cannot think it emanated from the Lao- 
dicean council. It reduces the number of Old Testament books 
to twenty-two, and the mention of Baruch even does not prove 
that the book now so-called is meant, for the reference may 
only be to a portion of what we include in Jeremiah. 

The canon ascribed to a council, said to have been held at 
Carthage in a.p. 397, contains several Apocryphal books. The 
canon in question is the forty-seventh, which, in an old Latin 
copy, runs to this effect :— 


Item placuit ut preeter Scripturas canonicas, nihil in ecclesia legatur 
sub nomine divinarum Scripturarum. Sunt autem canonice Scripture i. 
primus Genesis, secundus Exodus, tertius Leviticus, quartus Numeri, 
quintus Deuteronomium, sextus Jesus Nave, septimus Judicum, octavus 
Ruth, nonus Regum, libri 4 ; Paralipomenon, libri duo; Job unus, Psalte- 
rium Davidicum, Salomonis, libri 5 ; libri duodecim prophetarum, Esaias, 
Hieremias, Ezechiel, Daniel, Tobias, Judith, Hester, Esdre, libri 2; 
Machab, libri 2. Novi autem Testamenti, 27; Evangeliorum, libri 4; 
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Actuum apostolorum, liber unus; Pauli apostoli epistole, 14; ejusdem 
ad Hebreos, una; Petri apostoli, duee; Johannis apostoli, tres; Jude 
apostoli, una; et Jacobi, una; Apocalypsis Johannis, liber unus, qui sunt 
27.° Hoc etiam fratri et consacerdoti nostro Bonifacio vel aliis earum par- 
tium episcopis pro confirmando isto canone innotescat, quia a patribus 
ista accepimus in ecclesia legenda, liceat etiam legi passiones martyrum 
cum anniversarii dies eorum celebrentur. 


We have copied this canon, because we think it carries its 
condemnation upon its face. Not only is it not connected or 
uniform in structure with those which precede and follow it, but 
the reference to Boniface is an anachronism, and savours of a 
stupid attempt to inveigle an appeal to the see of Rome. More 
than this, canon forty-eight contains a similar appeal to Siricius, 
who preceded Boniface by twenty years or more. Finally, we 
may notice how, as if by an afterthought, the acts of the martyrs 
are allowed; as if they also were canonical Scripture, or were 
worthy of a place by the side of it. For our part, we do not 
believe the canon genuine; and there are texts in which it forms 
part of the canons of a subsequent council. It may, we are per- 
suaded, be confidently referred to a later date than 397, and 
therefore we may for the present dismiss it without further 
remark. 

Here we may introduce the list contained in what is commonly 
called the eighty-fifth of the Apostolical Canons, but which are 
known to be a later composition. The following is from the 
Paris, 1618, edition of Zonaras :— 


* To all you clergy and laity let the books be venerable and holy. 
Of the Old Testament, five of Moses, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy; Joshua one, Judges one, Ruth one, Kingdoms four, 
Chronicles of the book of Days two, Ezra two, Esther one, Maccabees 
three, Job one, Psalter one, Solomon three,—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Songs; twelve prophets, Isaiah one, Jeremiah one, Ezekiel one, Daniel 
one. Besides these, let there be given to your young men to learn, the 
Wisdom of the very learned Sirach. Now ours, that is the New Testa- 
ment, are four gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; fourteen epistles 
of Paul, two of Peter, three of John, one of James, one of Jude, two 
epistles of Clement, and the Constitutions addressed to you bishops by me, 
Clement, in eight books, which ought not to be published among all 
because of the mysteries in them, and the Acts of us the Apostles.” 


Zonaras observes that some other lists, besides the books 
here enumerated, also allow to be read, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
Judith, Tobit, and the Apocalypse of the Divine. There are 
sundry variations in the copies of this canon, which is, more- 
over, one of those which have been added to the original 
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collection. Its age is uncertain, and its authority is admitted 
by nobody. 

The last catalogue we shall now mention is a more ancient 
and important one, unhappily not perfect ; we mean the canon 
of Muratori, so called from its discoverer. It claims to belong 
to the middle of the second century, but its real age is disputed. 
It is not only imperfect, but confused, and badly written. It 
recognizes the gospels and Acts, thirteen epistles of Paul, and 
the Apocalypse; one epistle of Jude and two of John, the book 
of Wisdom, and the Apocalypse of Peter. It notices that some 
refuse the Apocalypses of John and Peter, and it rejects the 
pastor of Hermas and some other books. Clearly its principal 
value is its recognition of most of the antilegomena, and its 
omission of Hebrews. 

A considerable number of facts still remain unnoticed, and 
we shall therefore return to the subject in a subsequent paper. 
In the meantime we may confidently recommend to our readers 
the work of Dr. Gaussen, of which we have made free use. The 
historical parts of the work are particularly worthy of attention. 
The first division of it, ‘The Method of Science,” occupies 
ground which few will be inclined to dispute. The second part, 
“The Method of Faith,” opens up a field where there is more 
room for controversy. The appendix, on the Apocrypha, also 
merits a careful examination, as the subject is one which re- 
quires delicate handling. 

The reader will see from the facts we have already thrown 
together, that there was by no means perfect unity of opinion in 
the first four centuries as it regards the canon. These and 
other facts yet to be adduced will show, unless we are mis- 
taken :—1. That originally the canon of the Old Testament was 
in the Christian Church the same as the Jews received, and we 
now hold ; but that gradually Apocryphal additions were made to 
it. 2. That the canon of the New Testament was at first un- 
settled, that its formation was gradual, and that all questions in 
regard to it were hardly settled before the end of the fourth 
century, when it almost universally assumed the form in which 
we now receive it. 
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MARCUS ANTONINUS A PERSECUTOR.’ 


Introductory Remarks. 


[Water Moyze, Esq., the author of the following letter, was 
born in Cornwall in 1672. He studied at Oxford with remark- 
able success, after which he removed to the Temple. He was an 
industrious and accomplished scholar, and distinguished himself 
by various productions of the pen, which confirmed the opinions 
framed upon his conversation, that he was likely to take a leading 
place among the literati of his time. At about the age of thirty 
he entered parliament. He died in 1721. Two volumes of his 
unpublished works were printed in 1726, edited by Thomas 
Serjeant ; and in 1727 his published works were printed in a 
separate volume with a memoir, by A. H. (Anthony Hammond). 
What we are now most concerned to notice is, that Mr. Moyle 
wrote a curious and elaborate refutation of the story of the 
Thundering Legion as given by Eusebius (H. E., v. 5). This 
refutation began with a summary statement of the arguments, 
in a letter to the Rev. Mr. King, of Topsham. A lengthened 
correspondence was the result, and this may be seen in the 
second volume of Mr. Moyle’s posthumous works. This corre- 
spondence was translated by Mosheim, and used by Lardner. 
In connexion with it the following letter was addressed to Mr. 
King, but for some reason it is not contained in Mr. Moyle’s 
collected works. It was printed in the Theological Repository, 
we suppose by Dr. Priestley, from a copy which had heen made 
for Dr. Lardner. There is in it so much that is interesting, and 
likely to be useful, that we willingly insert it in these pages. It 
has always been the case that some will say the wise and excel- 
lent pagans were all endowed with the virtue of toleration, and 
that persecution is pre-eminently a Christian vice. How far 
the insinuation is just will well enough appear to all who know 
anything of early church history. But it may not be useless to 
illustrate somewhat minutely the spirit of pagan philosophy, 
and for this purpose we know not that we can do better than 
set forth Mr. Moyle’s “ Discourse to prove Marcus Antoninus a 
Persecutor,” which here follows. ] 





@ According to the original plan for this Journal, as drawn up by Dr. Kitto, 
translations and reprints were included. Translations have been much more 
frequently introduced, than reprints. But there are scattered abroad, essays 
which well merit republication. Such we believe is the one which we now offer 
to our readers. 
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To prove Marcus Antoninus a persecutor, I shall insist on 
these three propositions :—I. That he was a bigot to his own 
religion, and no favourer of the Christians. IL. That the per- 
secution was carried on with his knowledge and consent. III. 
That it was carried on by his orders and edicts. 


I. That he was a bigot to his own religion, and no favourer 
of the Christians. 

1. His bigotry to his own religion appears from the whole 
tenor of his writings, which are full of the highest reverence 
and veneration for his own gods: and it would be loss of time 
to produce examples in so evident a matter. Nor would so 
violent a pagan as Julian have chosen him for the hero of his 
Cesars, and made his piety to the gods the shining part of his 
character, if he had shewn any favourable disposition to the 
Christians. The nice care and exactness with which he acted in 
the discharge of his office, while he was one of the Salii, is 
another argument of his zeal (Capitol., chap. iii.), Marcellinus 
(xxv. 4) makes him religious even to superstition : nor could the 
heathens of his own age forbear ridiculing him, for the vast 
number of sacrifices which he offered (Jb.). And Dio, as an 
uncommon instance of his devotion, assures us that he sacrificed 
to the gods at his own house, even upon cross-days (Excerpta 
Valesiana, p. 721). Another proof of his piety may be drawn 
from the character of his father Antoninus, whose zeal and 
religion is cried up by all the historians of those times, who 
compare him, on that account to Numa, the first founder of their 
religion. (Suidas in Antonino, Capitolinus in Pio, chap. ii. 13; 
Eutropius, etc.) And Pausanias (lib. viii., p. 526) who had best 
reason to know, because he flourished in his reign, assures us 
that he took the surname of Pius from his singular piety to the 
gods. Now since M. Antoninus proposes to himself the example 
of his father, as the model and rule of all his civil and religious 
actions (lib. vi., chap. xxiii., M. Casaub. Ed.), and so often com- 
mends him for his piety in adhering to the institutions of his 
own country («ata Ta mdrpia, i. 13), and for being averse to 
innovations in religion, and all other matters (udé xawordpor, 
Ib.), it follows of course that he acted upon the same principles, 
and shewed an equal zeal for the Pagan worship. ‘To illustrate 
this argument, I might insist on his known credulity, and super- 
stition in other matters, his consulting the Chaldeans /Capitol., 
chap. xix.) and giving credit to the oracles of Alexander the 
impostor, as I formerly observed; his believing that dreams 
came from the gods (Anton., lib. ix., chap. xxi.) and his ascribing 
the cure of his disease to one of them (Jd., i. 1, chap. xiv.) To 
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which I might add many other fooleries unworthy so great a 
man, which shew that the noblest genius, and the highest parts, 
are not proof against invincible prejudice of custom and educa- 
tion. 

2. His contempt and hatred of Christianity is as manifest 
from his own works. In the beginning of his book he ridicules 
exorcists and pretenders to miracles (lib. i., chap. ili.) And 
nobody can doubt but the reflection is chiefly, if not solely, 
levelled at the Christians, who distinguished themselves by their 
miraculous power in casting out devils. You very well know 
that there was a particular order in the primitive church set 
apart for this service, whom Antoninus considered as jugglers 
and impostors, as Lucian has done in his Philopseudes, and 
Ulpian in the Digests (lib. 1., tom. 13, chap. i.) What a despic- 
able character has he given of the Christians (lib. xi., chap. iii.), 
where he describes them as a pack of mad men and enthusiasts, 
who threw away their lives on no other principle but bare 
obstinacy? To elude the force of this argument, you alleged 
that Antoninus in this passage had only the heretics in his eye, 
who, contrary to the practice of the orthodox, pressed forward 
to martyrdom with a zeal void of knowledge. To set you right 
in this mistake, I produced many examples of volunteers among 
the Catholics ; to which I shall add some more out of the third 
century, when the inconsiderate heat for martyrdom began to 
cool. Origen, under Severus, earnestly courted, though he 
missed the crown of martyrdom (Euseb., vi. 2). The same 
author gives some instances of voluntary martyrs under Decius 
(v. 41) and Valerian (vii. 12) and even as low as the fourth 
century under Diocletian’s persecution, the old spirit of martyr- 
dom began to revive among the Christians. ‘In gloriosa cer- 
tamina ruebatur,” says Sulp. Severus (ii. 46). And Eusebius 
has preserved the memory of several Catholics, who offered them- 
selves willingly to the slaughter (Hist., viii. 9; De Martyr Palest., 
chap. iii., iv., ix.) The only instance I can find in all antiquity 
of a voluntary martyr among the heretics, was of a Marcionite 
that suffered under Valerian (Euseb., vii. 12), which very happily 
confirms my explication of Clemens Alexand. in the remarks 
on your notes. This point is clear beyond all exception, As 
for the other part of your supposition, I had shewn from Justin 
and others, that the heretics were far enough from being fond of 
martyrdom ; for which I have now an express authority from 
Irenzeus (Ed. Grabe, p. 361), who says that martyrdom was 
against the principles of the heretics; and that from the first 
rise of christianity down to the age he wrote in, which was 
under Commodus, not above one or two of them had suffered 
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for their religion. This testimony can never be evaded, and 
entirely destroys your whole argument. But what service would 
it do your cause, if I should allow that the bold sufferings of 
the heretics gave Antoninus a handle for this reflection ; for it is 
plain he applies it to the whole body of the Christians without 
distinction, and consequently entertained the same opinion of 
the heretics and the orthodox ; which is all I contend for? 

3. Antoninus’s aversion to Christianity is confirmed by the 
testimony of Christian writers. Justin, in his first apology, 
joins him throughout with his father Antoninus Pius, in his 
hatred to the Christians: and Athenagoras says he abhorred 
their very name (Oxford edition, p. 7). It is certain that he 
was bred up from his infancy with a strong prejudice to Chris- 
tianity, as well by the example and precepts of his father (whose 
opinion of our religion is very well known from Justin Martyr), 
as by his education under so many tutors that were enemies to 
the Christian religion. Diognetus, as we know from his own 
works (i. 3), took care to season him. with early prejudices 
against Christianity. Apollonius, his preceptor in philosophy, 
was not only a hater, but a persecutor of the Christians (Epiphan., 
Her., \vi.) And Fronto, his rhetoric master, made that virulent 
invective against the Christians, wherein he accuses them of 
those foul crimes that were laid to their charge, by the malice 
of the heathens (Min. Felix, pp. 88, 303). ‘To these persons 
Antoninus continued his kindness and confidence after he came 
to the crown, and has made honourable mention of them all in 
his works. He paid a particular regard to Apollonius after he 
was emperor, and often frequented his lectures (Capitol., chap. 
iii.) And as for Fronto he advanced him to the government of 
Britain (Eumenii Panegy., chap. xiii.), and to the consulship 
(Aussonii Panegy., chap. cexl., Scalig. Ed.), which is a plain 
proof that he never expressed any favourable opinion of the 
Christians, otherwise his most intimate friends and favourites 
would never have professed themselves their open and avowed 
enemies. I shall conclude this head with an observation of 
Gerard Vossius, in his notes on the second edict ascribed to 
Antoninus, that his descent from Numa, to which I may add his 
character of Pontifex Maximus, or head of the heathen church, 
might help to confirm him in his bigotry to his own persuasion : 
and that it is very improbable that such a lover and admirer of 
the philosophers, sworn enemies of Christianity, could ever 
entertain the least regard for our religion. 

4. The only argument you have brought to prove him a 
favourer of the Christians, is his letter to the assembly of Asia. 
In my remarks I have urged several chronological arguments 
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against the authority of this edict ; and I was in hopes before 
you had asked for new ones you would have answered the old. 
But I am so willing to end this controversy upon any terms, 
that I am content, in order to give it the finishing stroke, to try 
once more, at your request, to set this whole matter in so clear 
a light, as may, if possible, make you a convert. It is a very 
ill sign of this edict’s being genuine, that the ancient writers 
are not agreed to what emperor it belongs. Justin’s copy, and 
all the other historians, except the Alexandrian chronicle, give it 
to Antoninus Pius. So does Eusebius, though the title in his copy 
plainly ascribes it to M. Antoninus; which last opinion has been 
followed by all the modern critics, and is by much the more 
probable. And the wide difference, not only in the title, but in 
the body of the edict, between the two copies of Eusebius and 
Justin, is very unaccountable. Perhaps you will say, that the 
edict being first published in Latin (as it must if it were genuine) 
these copies are only different translations of the original. This 
might pass for a good plea, if they varied only in words, and 
not in sense. But since they disagree in so many material 
points, and that several sentences are wanting in one that are 
extant in the other copy, this answer will never solve the diffi- 
culty, nor account for such essential variations. Besides, it is 
very remarkable, that though both copies, especially Justin’s, 
were compared by an ignorant hand, and are written in such 
corrupt and barbarous Greek, that it is hardly intelligible, yet I 
cannot discover the least trace of any Latinism in either of them; 
this must unavoidably appear in all versions from the Latin, 
where the translator is not a perfect master of his own language, 
which it is plain these authors were not. This is a good argu- 
ment that they were originally written in Greek, which is proof 
enough of their being forgeries; for everybody knows that Greek 
in those days was not the language of the laws or the court. I had 
almost forgotten to observe, that notwithstanding the disagree- 
ment of those edicts, in some very material circumstances, yet 
from their resemblance in the main, especially in the enacting 
clauses, where they are not entirely the same, the critics have 
very justly concluded that they are not different edicts, but 
different editions of the same edict. It is hard, at this distance 
of time, to determine which is the original; but since it is a 
certain observation that the earliest forgeries are always the 
grossest, it is most probable that the edition annexed to Justin’s 
apology (though not by himself) is the most ancient. It is very 
likely, that in course of time, it fell into some hands who thought 
it too coarse a counterfeit to pass upon the world, and therefore 
modelled it into a little better shape, and published a new edition 
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of it, preserved by Eusebius in his history, which is the more 
plausible of the two, though there are blots enough left for the 
critics to hit. 

5. The disagreement of these copies, with the other circum- 
stances, bear very hard against the authority of this edict: but 
the argument from the silence of all the writers of those times, 
is a demonstration against it. Is it possible that so illustrious a 
testimony could escape the curiosity of all the authors of that 
age? Could an edict that was publicly set up at Ephesus, as is 
pretended, be a secret to all the apologists of that time? It isa 
jest to suppose that Justin and Athenagoras in their apologies 
addressed to M. Antoninus after the date of this edict, would 
have taken such pains to vindicate the Christians from imputa- 
tion of atheism, and other popular calumnies, if the emperor, in 
so solemn an edict, had acquitted them of that charge. Tatian 
and Theophilus have passed over this edict in silence; and we 
may reasonably suppose the same of the other champions of 
Christianity in that reign, Miltiades, Apollinaris, and Barde- 
sanes; since Eusebius has not appealed to their testimony on 
this occasion. He has indeed produced the authority of Melito, 
where he is plainly mistaken, as Valesius rightly observes. 
Melito, indeed, mentions some edicts of Antoninus Pius, directed 
to the Greek critics in Europe, but says nothing of any edict 
addressed to the assembly of Asia, by either of the Antonines : 
and since he has cited so many edicts of former reigns in favour 
of the Christians, it is unreasonable to suppose that in an 
apology inscribed to M. Antoninus he would have omitted the 
mention of so memorable an edict, if any such had been extant 
in his time. 

6. Thus much I thought necessary to premise, by way of 
introduction, to my chronological arguments, which I shall now 
begin with. The title of the edict in Eusebius (which is thought 
to be the true one by the critics) bears date in the first year of 
M. Antoninus, to which you agree. Now it is certain that 
Antoninus, the moment he came to the crown, made his brother 
Verus partner of the empire ; and consequently, were it genuine, 
it ought to have run in both their names. Nor was the style of 
Armeniacus, which appears in the head of the edict, assumed b 
Antoninus, till the third year of his reign; as is plain from the 
medals : for his victories in Armenia were not won till that year. 
Pagi, to evade these difficulties, which he was very well aware of, 
changes the date of the Trib. Pot. from xv. to xxiii., which is 
coincident with the ninth year of his reign, in which his brother 
Verus died. But this is an arbitrary correction, unwarranted 
by any MS., nor will it serve his turn: for if it were published 
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before the death of Verus, my first argument will conclude as 
strongly against the ninth as the first year of his reign. If it 
were published after his death, the difficulty is still as great: for 
how then comes the style of Armeniacus there; since we are 
sure from Capitolinus (chap. xii.), that after the death of Verus, he 
took no other title but that of Germanicus, and quitted all his 
old ones? Bishop Pearson, by a strange mistake, in confound- 
ing the epocha of his Tribunitian with the epocha of his 
Augustzan power, has set the date of the edict to the fifteenth 
year of his reign: but this account can never be true, not only 
for the reason here alleged, and in my defence (art. iv. § 4), but 
because the surname of Germanicus is omitted in the front of 
the edict, which appears in all his medals of that year. 

7. The past and present earthquakes, in the Proconsular 
Asia, which the edict takes notice of, are another note of time 
never to be reconciled to any of the afore-mentioned dates. By 
the past ones, there is no doubt but the author had in view the 
great earthquake which did so much mischief in that province 
under Antoninus Pius. (Capitol.in Pio,, c. ix., Pausanias, lib. viii., 
p. 526, Xiphilin. p. 799.) There appears nothing upon record 
of any other earthquake, in the Proconsular Asia, under M. 
Antoninus, except that memorable one which laid Smyrna in 
ruins, and which all the historians of those times have fixed to 
the latter end of his reign. Pausanias, who wrote in the four- 
teenth year of M. Antoninus (p. 287), describes Smyrna as a 
flourishing city at that time, and says nothing of its suffering by 
any earthquake. Philostratus (in Aristide, p. 579, etc.), places 
this earthquake after Antoninus’s progress into Asia, which was 
in the sixteenth year of his reign: and Dio (p. 814) sets it near 
the time of his last expedition against the Sarmatians, which 
was in the eighteenth year of his reign: and Eusebius’s chronicle, 
and the Alexandrian, fix it to the following year. How well 
these accounts agree with the edict, I leave you to judge. Upon 
the whole matter, if you have skill enough to reconcile all these 
false dates, with other inconsistencies which I need not repeat, I 
am content you should believe the edict to be genuine. But I 
hope you will not cut the knot, instead of untying it, as some 
critics have done, who without any proof reject the title as 
spurious, though they admit the edict as genuine: as if, by the 
same rule, I might not as fairly reject the whole for a forgery, it 
being manifest that the authority of both of them stands upon 
the same bottom ; for the title appears in every MS. of the edict 
now extant. 

8. I shall now pass on to examine the body of the edict, as 
it stands in both copies of Eusebius and Justin. Nothing is 
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more dark and abrupt than the beginning. The very first 
sentence, in both copies, has a relative in it, tovodrous, which 
refers to no antecedent. Jn medias res, non secus ac notas 
auditorem rapit, may be a good rule in poetry: but is it the 
style of business and the laws? You will say, perhaps, it refers 
to a letter, the assembly of Asia had writ the emperor, to con- 
sult him on the subject of the Christians. But this does not 
appear from the edict; and Eusebius is so far from saying any 
thing like it, that on the contrary, he assures us the edict was 
issued forth on the application of the Christians in Asia, in order 
to stop the persecution in that province, without giving us the 
least hint that it was written in answer to any letter of that 
assembly. In the next period the emperor says, the gods would 
punish such persons, if they were able. An excellent compli- 
ment to his gods! Did he question their omnipotence? was 
not Jupiter omnipotent as common a phrase among the heathen, 
as God Almighty with us? Tertullian indeed (ad Nationes, 
chap. 10) says Non irascerentur (Dii) vobis in animadversione 
(Christianorum) cessantibus, si ipsi exequi possent. This is right, 
and sounds well from a Christian; but was ever such stuff put 
into the mouth of a heathen emperor? That sentence in Taci- 
tus (ann. i., 73) to which the‘impostor seems to allude, Deorum 
injurias diis esse cure, is a noble maxim against persecution, 
and a just thought: for it does not dispute the power of the 
gods to avenge their own wrong. The words indeed, eizrep 
dvvawro are struck out of Eusebius’s copy, which was very well 
thought of. 

9. In the foregoing period, the heathens are blamed for 
accusing the Christians of atheism, and (as Justin’s copy adds) 
other crimes, that could not be proved against them. But is it 
to be imagined that Athenagoras would have begged the em- 
peror, in such pressing terms, to give no credit to those popular 
culumnies of atheism, etc., if he had long before so solemn] 
pronounced them innocent of that charge? Would Justin 
(Apol. 2.) after so open a declaration of the emperor, have 
challenged Crescens, who had accused the Christians of atheism, 
to a public disputation, in his presence, in order to vindicate 
their innocence? It is ridiculous to suppose, that so memorable 
a testimony in favour of the Christians, could have been missed 
by all the succeeding apologists of the second and third century, 
to a man, unless Tertullian may be thought to allude to this 
edict, in his apology, as 1 have observed in my defence (art. iv. 
§ 1), whose authority, were it express, would be of little weight 
against the universal silence of the rest, who would certainly 
have appealed to it, had they believed it genuine. 
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10. The next sentence is a very masterly one, in which both 
copies, though they vary in words, agree in sense; for I know 
no difference between ypyowov and aiperov, a thing profitable, 
or a thing to be desired or chosen. It is the interest of the 
Christian (says the mock emperor) rather to suffer for their 
God than, ete. This must relate to their interest here or here- 
after. It would be a pleasant paradox to suppose that the 
Christians had any temporal interest in being hanged or bugnt 
for their religion. If it relates, as it certainly must, to another 
life, it carries a double absurdity along with it: first, in mak- 
ing a heathen suppose that the professors of a false religion 
(as every heathen must think the Christians) were rewarded 
with happiness in another world; and, in the next place, it 
is directly contrary to the principles of Antoninus, who, with 
the later Stoics, believed the mortality of the soul, and, con- 
sequently, denied a future state (Anton., iv. 13). By following 
the version and reading of Langius, which is confirmed, as 
Valesius observes, by several of the MSS. I have given this 
sentence a fairer turn in my translation, than the words will 
bear in the printed copies. For it is nonsense to suppose that 
the Christians could have any interest to seem to die for their 
religion, unless they really did. There the emperor, you see, 
owns they died for their gods; and in the next period adds, that 
by virtue of this principle (6@ev) they triumphed over the cruelty 
of their persecutors. The sense is much the same in Justin’s 
copy. Now I would fain know how this is consistent with his 
character of the Christian martyrs (Lid. xi., chap. ili.), there he 
says they died upon no other motive but a spirit of obstinacy,’ 
in this he applauds their constancy. How came Antoninus so 
well acquainted, in the beginning of his reign, with the true 
motive of their suffering, and so ignorant of it at the end? It 
is no easy task to reconcile this manifest contradiction. 

11. The emperor goes on in the same strain, praising the 
Christians for their courage, and confidence in their God, dur- 
ing the earthquake, and upbraiding the heathens with their 
cowardice, and distrust of their gods. But the next sentence is 
the most wonderful of all. There the heathens are reproached 
for neglecting the other gods, and the worship of that immortal 
one, whom the Christians serve, etc. Is it possible that a pagan 
could have been the author of this sentence? reproaching the 
heathens for neglecting the worship of the Christian God, is 
reproaching them for not turning Christians. Would any heathen 





» Here they suffer upon a wise principle in the cause of their God: in that 
place he ridicules their obstinacy, in this, ete. 
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give the Christian God, the style of the immortal one, by way of 
distinction, from his own gods? Did they ever question the 
immortality of their own gods? Does not the first precept of 
the golden verses begin with "A@avdtous pwév mpata Oeods, etc. 
The Christians were in the right to distinguish their God by 
this epithet, in opposition to the heathen gods, whom they all 
knew (whatever the Pagans believed) to have been mortal men, 
dead and buried many ages before. But no heathen, by the 
principles of his religion, would have made our God that com- 
pliment. If you think this sentence consistent with the charac- 
ter of Antoninus, with his reverence for his own religion, and 
contempt of ours, and with the whole tenor of his life and 
actions, I shall not envy you for your credulity. I am weary of 
consulting this wretched impostor, who has shewn himself such 
a stranger to all the rules of the 70 7pézrov, and has neither the 
honesty to write truth, nor the art to contrive a probable lie. 
Having gone through the preamble, which is one continued 
satire on the heathens, and a panegyric on the Christians, in 
more high and extravagant terms than Constantine has used in 
his celebrated edict in their favour, I shall pass on to the enact- 
ing clause by which the Christian, if accused as such, is to be 
acquitted, and the informer punished. 

12. It is a strong argument against the genuineness of this 
edict, if no instance can be brought during the whole course of 
Antoninus’s reign, or after, that ever this law took effect, and 
that any Christian was discharged, or any informer punished by 
virtue of it. Shew me one example in all antiquity, and I 
promise to give up the whole controversy. I am not ignorant 
that Huetius, Valesius, and others, pretend that this law was 
executed against the accuser of Apollonius. But this is a strange 
mistake. For if the informer had suffered in pursuance of this 
edict, by the same rule Apollonius ought to have been acquitted; 
which Eusebius assures us he was not. On the contrary, we are 
certain from the apologists, that the Christians had never any 
benefit of this edict, that the persecution raged with the utmost 
severity in all parts of Antoninus’s reign, as I shall shew here- 
after, and that neither Polycarp nor the confessors of Lyons, nor 
any other martyrs of that reign, knew a syllable of any such 
law, or ever pleaded it in arrest of judgment. This single argu- 
ment is of weight enough to shake the credit of the edict. 

I have now finished the task I undertook, of unmasking this 
imposter, and, I think, have fully made good what Mr. Dodwell 
only hinted, that the edict could be composed by none but a 
Christian. I am so far from valuing myself on this achievement, 
that I have been often angry with you for assigning me the dull 
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drudgery of exposing so plain a forgery. A nice fraud would 
have required art and skill to detect it, and some credit might 
have been gained by the performance ; but such a clumsy cheat 
can neither give pleasure in the inquiry, nor praise for the 
discovery. 


II. That the Persecution was carried on with his knowledge 
and consent. 


1. It would be loss of time to urge many arguments to 
prove so known a truth, as the persecution under M. Antoninus. 
For this I have the authority of all the apologists of that reign 
and age, backed by the joint testimony of all the church histo- 
rians without exception. Nor do you pretend to deny the fact. 
The whole subject of our dispute is, whether Antoninus was the 
author of the persecution. Nor was it confined to a particular 
city or province, but universal in all parts of the empire, as we 
know from Celsus (ap. Orig., p. 803-4), Justin (Apol. ii., p. 1), 
and Eusebius (lib. v., Prowm, chap.v.). Mr. Dodwell pretends, that 
it was purely owing to the fury of the rabble and the cruelty of 
the city magistrates, and that it did not extend to death, except 
in the case of the Lyons martyrs (De Pauc. Martyr., chap. 38.) 
And all this he would infer from a mistaken passage in Athe- 
nagoras. But it is really astonishing that so great a man should 
be so blinded by his hypotheses, as to overlook so many plain 
and direct testimonies in the same author expressly against him. 
It did reach the lives of the Christians, as we know from Celsus 
(p. 403-4), from Justin (Apol. ii., p. 1, etc.), and Athenagoras 
(p. 9-10), with the acts of Polycarp and Melito (ap. Euseb. iv. 
26), and many others, whom it would be endless to enumerate. 
It was carried on in the legal and regular forms of justice, by 
the judges and the law (Athenag., p. 12, Just. and Cels., ib.) 
And Athenagoras says, the provincial governors did not suffice to 
try the causes of the Christians that came before them (p. 182). 
At the same time I readily allow that the rabble had a large 
share in this and most other persecutions; and sometimes by 
their clamours gave a rise to them, and never failed to abuse, 
plunder, and insult the Christians, whenever the government 
declared against them. Nor was this persecution carried on in 
the common forms, but with unwonted rigour; strict search 
being made after the Christians, in order to their punishment. 
(Cels. ibid., Euseb. v. 1.) Whereas under the moderate reign of 
Trajan, all enquiring after them was forbidden; and none could 
suffer by virtue of his edict to Pliny, unless they were formally 
accused like other criminals, and convicted of Christianity ; 
which shews that the persecution was not carried on in pur- 
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suance of the old laws, but quickened by sharper edicts, as I 
shall shew hereafter. 

2. So severe and universal a persecution could never be a 
secret to so watchful and vigilant a prince as Antoninus, whose 
whole thoughts and cares were devoted to the public. The 
Christians suffered martyrdom at Rome, under his very nose, 
which he could not be ignorant of (Just. Ap.ii. 9). Nor could 
the transactions in the remotest province escape his knowledge ; 
for the governors all acted pursuant to the emperor’s instruc- 
tions, and were obliged from time to time to acquaint him with 
all the material occurrences in their provinces; of which we 
have a lively instance in Pliny’s collection of letters to Trajan, 
where you see he consulted him, not only in the case of the 
Christians, but on the minutest affairs, which one would think 
were trifles below the emperor’s notice. The same is apparent 
from the acts of the martyrs of Lyons, where the governor durst 
not proceed to punish the Christians that were citizens of Rome, 
till he had consulted the emperor, and obtained his orders for 
their execution. From this precedent we may guess at the beha- 
viour of the governors in other provinces. That it was custo- 
mary for the proconsuls to have recourse to the emperor’s opi- 
nion upon those occasions, is manifest from Lactantius (Instit., 
v.11). He there tells us that Ulpian had made a collection of 
all the imperial rescripts against the Christians; and rescripts 
you know were nothing else but the emperor’s decisions and 
resolutions upon all doubtful cases of law that were laid before 
them by the provincial governors. Ulpian wrote no lower than 
Caracalla, just after the fifth persecution under Severus; and it 
is plain that at that time the rescripts against the Christians 
had been very numerous, otherwise it had not been worth his 
while to have gathered them into a body. And from thence it 
is certain, that there had been more imperial orders against the 
Christians, and consequently more persecutions and martyrs 
than Mr. Dodwell will allow in the primitive church. This 
shews the absurdity of supposing that Antoninus could be igno- 
rant of what was transacted in the provinces. And can you 
think him such a king of clouts, as to have suffered such pro- 
ceedings against the Christians, if he had disliked them? or to 
have pardoned such contempt of his edicts, if he had ever issued 
any in their favour? Such a part might have suited well enough 
with the character of a Sardanapalus, who lived in the hands of 
his eunuchs and chamber-maids, or the Rois Faneans,’ that were 
slaves to the mayors of their palace. But it would be barbarous 
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to fix such a blemish on the most vigorous and active prince 
that ever reigned. But I have another argument still behind, to 
convince you that he could not be ignorant of the persecution. 
It is from the number of the Christian apologists in his reign— 
six of whom, viz., Justin, Athenagoras, Melito, Apollinaris, Mil- 
tiades, and Bardesanes, addressed and presented their apologies 
to him; the subject of which was to acquaint him with the per- 
secution, and to desire him to put a stop to it. If he read these 
apologies, he could not help knowing the barbarous treatment of 
the Christians: if he threw them aside without perusing them, 
it is a sure sign of his scorn and aversion to Christianity, and a 
better argument to prove him a persecutor, than any that can be 
produced to the contrary. 

3. To prove that he was consenting to the persecution, I 
need only allege the testimony of Justin Martyr (Apol., i. p. 89, 
133), who makes him concur with his father Antoninus (with 
whom he had some share in the administration of the govern- 
ment (Melito, ap. Euseb. iv. 26) in enacting capital punishments 
against the Christians. But to set this matter beyond dispute, 
I can produce the express testimony of Athenagoras, (p. 8,) that 
the persecution was carried on by his permission: [ovyywpeire 
dé undev adicodvtas—duoxecOa.| To say the Christians were 
persecuted against his consent and edicts, as you suppose, is the 
greatest paradox in the world. Commodus, his successor, with 
one stroke of his pen, could entirely suppress the persecution in 
all parts of the empire, as we know from the Alexandrian 
Chronicle and Eusebius (v. 21). How came the edicts of such 
a hated prince to be so rigorously obeyed, and those of a prince 
so loved and adored, as Antoninus, to be treated with such scorn 
and contempt? ‘This absurdity can never be accounted for. 
Shew me an example, in all antiquity, of a persecution under a 
prince indulgent to the Christians, except in the weak and 
despised reign of the emperor Philip, whose authority was grown 
so precarious, that there were that very year, no less than three 
rebellions against him, which ended in the loss of his life and 
empire. The arguments drawn from the clemency of Antoninus, 
to prove that he was not consenting to the persecution, are of no 
manner of weight. Trajan’s clemency was as great and as justly 
magnified ; and yet we are certain from the edicts of Ignatius, 
Pliny, and Eusebius (iii. 33), that he was a persecutor, though 
no very severe one. We have seen examples enough in our own 
age, that bigotry and blind zeal for a persuasion are apt to get 
the mastery of humanity and all other moral virtues. Nor 
could Antoninus, by the principles of his religion, think it an 
act of tyranny to maintain the established worship, by suffering 
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the penal laws against the Christians to be executed. It was for 
the service of his gods; and you very well remember that famous 
prediction of our Saviour, (John xvi. 2,) which was fully verified 
in the first ages of the church. Besides, in those days, “ Qui 
consulta patrum, qui leges, juraque servat,’ was the popular 
description of a good prince as well as a good man. Nor could 
the heathens think it a blemish in his character to extirpate, by 
the most rigorous courses, a sect that were enemies to their 
gods, and stood charged by common fame with such heavy 
crimes, which Tertullian (Apol., chap. ii.) has very luckily com- 
prised in one sentence. “ Christianum hominem omnium scele- 
rum reum, deorum, imperatorum, legum, morum, nature, totius, 
inimicum existimas.” And since this was the current character 
of the Christians in these times, one may easily account for his 
treating them with severities, that were otherwise so inconsistent 
with the gentleness and generosity of his nature. 
[To be concluded in our next.} 








Sepulchre of Samuel, in Ramah.—In ancient Ramah, now a village called in 
Arabic Neby Samuil, exists a mosque, which was formerly a church built by the 
Crusaders. The walls of this building are far from corresponding with the magni- 
ficence of its foundations, formed of enormous blocks of stone, which, though 
defaced, still shew traces of careful and elaborate rustication. On the south- 
west side of this building stands another of the same period. This contains, or 
rather covers, the rock in which is the prophet’s sepulchre. By a door, formed 
of iron grating, opened for me by the dervish in charge, I entered a chamber cut 
in the rock. In the centre of this chamber is an enormous sarcophagus, which 
I recognized at a glance as a specimen of Moslem architecture, and which is the 
same that is exhibited with so much pretension and mystery through a hole 
traversing the entire thickness of the rock, to persons not permitted to set foot 
upon the rock overlying the tomb of the prophet, but who are obliged to be con- 
tent with remaining in the upper room, where there is another sarcophagus of 
wood. This sight did not, however, suffice for me. Upon examining the court, 
I perceived an opening ten inches in diameter, running through the rock and 
communicating with a lower chamber, which was utterly dark. Besides that, I 
saw a passage railed off with iron bars ; and inferred, from the rusty state of the 
gate, that the dervish himself never ventured to visit the old prophet, whom the 
Mussulmans declare to be still alive. All my endeavours to induce my guide to 
open this gate were fruitless. Though he persisted in seeking to compel me to 
retire, I accomplished my investigation as well as I could without him. By 
means of lighted paper thrown down the hole to which I have alluded, I disco- 
vered the existence, in the centre of the cavern, ofa sarcophagus of whitish stone, 
of rectangular form at its base, surmounted by a triangular prism, without orna- 
ment or inscription. The walls of the sepulchral chamber were smooth, like 
those of the one in which I was. The smoothness retained the appearance of 
having been produced by a machine furnished with iron points, and which acted 
with a rotatory motion. I made the same observation from the horizontal grat- 
ing, and perceived that the steps were cut in the rock itself. It is under the 
sarcophagus that the tomb cut vertically in the rock must be sought. In my 
examination I was favoured by fortune, or rather by the humidity of the place 
itself. Had it not been for this, the lighted paper which I employed would have 
ignited the petitions addressed to the prophet, and I should have been subjected 
to the wrath, not only of the custodian, but of the whole village.—Pierotti. 
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THE RESURRECTION: AN EASTER SERMON. 
From the Spanish of Luis de Granada. 


“ And entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting on the right 
side, clothed in a long white garment; and they were affrighted. And he saith 
unto them, Be not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified : 
he is risen; he is not here: behold the place where they, laid him; but go your 
way, tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee” (St. Mark 
xvi. 5—7). 

I. On this holy day, beloved brethren, in which the church 
celebrates with festive praise the joy of the Lord’s resurrection, 
no voice is heard more frequently than that which invites us to 
participate in the same joy. For many times is this verse 
repeated— This is the day which the Lord hath made, we will 
rejoice and be glad in it.” And, in truth, many will rejoice to 
day, though not after the manner in which the holy apostle 
commands us to rejoice, when he says, “ Rejoice in the Lord 
always; and again I say rejoice.” They do not rejoice thus, 
who are joyful only because to-day puts an end to their fasts, 
and their Lenten works of penitence ; and because now they 
may eat and drink, and amuse themselves, and live less strictly, 
because they are free from the shame and confusion of their 
Lenten confession. Those who thus rejoice, neither rejoice in 
the Lord, nor in the resurrection of Jesus Christ. This holy 
joy agrees not with those joys and desires, on account of which 
Christ, that he might banish them from the hearts of man, 
suffered and endured such anguish; for where the joys and 
pleasures of this world flourish, this holy joy, which is so con- 
trary to all mere gratifications of the flesh, is not understood. 

But who are they who do participate in this great joy ? The 
first are those whose hope and glory arise with their divine 
Lord ; and it was in this way that the holy prophet rejoiced, 
when he said, “My heart and my flesh rejoice in the living God.” 
Why is it that thou shouldest rejoice in the living God? Because 
he having risen from the dead, and now living eternally, thy sal- 
vation, thy hope, and thy happiness have also arisen with him ; 
and they can never decay, because they are built upon him who 
is a firm foundation. Therefore the faithful have great reason 
to rejoice to-day. Sinners have also the same cause for joy; if 
in the forty days of penitence they have washed away the stains 
of their sins; and if, having forsaken the wickedness of the old 
man, and being animated with new life, they have arisen with 
Christ Jesus our Lord. By reason then of this great gift they 
can rejoice ; and to each one of them can be said, as the for- 
giving Father said to the prodigal son, “Thou wert dead, and 
art alive again ; thou wert lost, and art found.” For has he not 
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indeed reason to rejoice, who is found after having lost himself; 
and who, after having escaped from death, is raised again to 
everlasting life by the ineffable mystery of redemption? These 
are they who love the salvation of their souls. These are they 
who esteem nothing so precious as this salvation, and who value 
it above all created things. These are they who, having been 
delivered from the death of sin and animated with new life 
through the grace of Jesus Christ, are gifted with spiritual 
feelings. These are they, lastly, who are filled with a heavenly 
joy worthy of this divine mystery. And that we also may enter 
into their joy to-day, my brethren, let us humbly implore the 
aid of the holy Spirit of our risen Lord. 

In the holy gospel, beloved brethren, we have a great example 
of love and charity given us in the conduct of three holy women, 
who came bearing aromatic spices to anoint the sacred body of 
their Lord. They had seen him expire upon the shameful cross. 
Only a short time before they had left him entombed in the holy 
sepulchre. They were even distrustful of his resurrection. 
They knew that the stone was guarded by armed soldiers who 
would prevent them from touching it. And they believed that 
all they would gain from their sad office would be increased 
sorrow at the sight of that divine corpse. Not being influenced, 
however, by all this, and in order that they might render some 
service to the sacred body of their dear Lord, these holy women 
determined to pay him this last tribute of love. Behold then 
to what a length did love bear those who believed in Christ. 

A holy saint tells us that true love does not wait to see what 
she actually can do; neither does she wait to satisfy herself that 
her efforts will be successful. She reckons as nothing, difficul- 
ties and hardships; and the only reward she hopes for is, that 
she may be able to comply with the wish of him whom she loves 
so fervently, and whom she endeavours to please, even at the 
cost of her life. We have a bright example given to us of this 
in the history of the three holy children whom Nebuchadnezzar 
commanded to be cast into the burning fiery furnace, as a 
punishment for the contempt with which they treated his statue 
of gold. For that wicked king said to them, “Is it true, O 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, do not ye serve my gods, 
nor worship the golden image which I have set up? ... If ye 
worship not, ye shall be cast the same hour into the midst of a 
burning fiery furnace, and who is that God that shall deliver 
you out of my hands?” And they made answer, saying, “ We 
are not careful to answer thee in this matter. If it be so, our 
God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery 
furnace; and he will deliver us out of thine hand, O king. 
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But if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast 
set up.” This is that perfection of love which waits for nothing, 
and which expects not to be paid the obligation which she is 
owed. She desires, she wishes for nothing for herself, unless it 
is pleasing to her beloved spouse. Those are very far off from 
attaining this love who can utter such words as these—Even to 
God I will not be obedient, unless I can hope for some rewards; 
for true love, a holy saint tells us, is not mercenary, and seeks 
no reward whatever. 

And very early in the morning, the first day of the week, 
they came unto the sepulchre, at the rising of the sun. No one 
seems to have assisted the three holy women in their pious 
office ; for in the evening of the day on which their dear Lord 
and master had been crucified, they brought spices and prepared 
them for his burial. The next day, the Sabbath, all was solemn 
silence according to the commandment. But the following 
morning they waited not for the rising of the sun, but with 
eager, hurried steps they went very early to the holy sepulchre, 
from whence the Sun of righteousness had already risen. We 
may well believe that they did not sleep the night before; for 
the feeling of recent sorrow, their anxious watching for the 
morning, was enough to keep them wakeful. Therefore, it is 
not to be wondered at that they beheld the holy angels, and 
were the first to know that the Lord of angels himself had risen 
from the dead, even he whom they had sought with such love 
and anxiety so early in the morning. Oh, how blessed are those 
who awake the dawn to seek their Lord, and who desire and 
long for him with devotion and love equal to that felt by these 
holy women. 

On this subject a holy man well says, If thou didst daily 
watch at the gates of wisdom, and strive to learn her heavenly 
knowledge ; if thou tarriedst in thy watch, as did the blessed 
Magdalene at the door of the holy sepulchre, thou wouldest indeed 
experience, as she did, the truth of that saying of our blessed 
Lord, the divine wisdom himself, “I love them that love me, 
and those that seek me early shall find me.” St. Mary did 
indeed meet him, while it was yet dark, by whose sepulchre she 
had come to watch. And thou who dost not know the blessed 
Jesus according to the flesh, but only after the spirit, thou canst 
also find him if thou seekest him with similar desires. He will 
himself meet with thee, and counsel thee, if only thou art watch- 
ing for him in prayer. 

Say then to thy dear Lord, with the love and desire of the 
blessed Magdalene—“ With my soul, have I desired thee in the 
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night; yea, with my spirit within me, will I seek thee early ;” 
and with the voice of the holy Psalmist—*“ My voice shalt thou 
hear betimes, O Lord; early in the morning will I direct my 
prayer unto thee, and will look up;” and consider that, perhaps, 
thou too mayst be able to sing, and say as they did—“I will 
sing of thy power, and will praise thy mercy betimes in the 
morning; for thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, thou God of 
truth.” On this account, it is not to be wondered at, that the 
saints are so careful to choose the early morning for their devo- 
tions, thereby consecrating to Almighty God the beginning of 
the day, and commencing their high and holy office of prayer 
and praise at the earliest hour. Hence that which is first in the 
order of time, is also the first in the order of dignity; and 
therefore did holy David incite himself to sing the divine praises 
at this hour, in these words—‘ Awake up my glory, awake lute 
and harp; I myself will awake right early.” Or, as it may be 
rendered, I will awake the dawn ; which means, not that I hope 
that she will arouse me from my sleep, but that I shall even awake 
the dawn who delayeth her coming. One of the friends of Job 
said to him, “If thou wouldest seek unto God betimes, and 
make thy supplication to the Almighty, ... surely now he 
would awake for thee, and make the habitation of thy righteous- 
ness prosperous.” One of the holy hermits of old was wont to 
say, That in his morning prayer, he could foresee the whole of 
the day following. For if thou dost apply thyself to the office of 
prayer with diligence and devotion, all the labours of the day 
will prosper. From this may be understood, how ready divine 
grace is to assist those who watch for her; and therefore is it 
written in the book of Wisdom, ‘“ Whoso seeketh her early, 
shall have no great travail; for he shall find her sitting at his 
doors.” 

Oh, that my weak words were powerful enough to prevail on 
you, my brethren, to set apart a portion of the early morning 
for the study of divine wisdom, as well as for meditating on the 
mysteries of our holy faith, or upon the divine benefits; espe- 
cially during the time that intervenes between now and Whit- 
suntide. For the Holy Spirit having then come down upon the 
holy apostles, you may be assured that he will also pour out 
upon you a portion of his manifold gifts. He will then fulfil 

ou with the blessings of his sweetness; and after you have 

tasted of these, it will not be long ere you esteem all earthly 

pleasures as nothing worth, in comparison with spiritual joy. 

A holy father once said, that all the labour and trouble which 

there is in the practice of holiness shall endure until our souls 

shall rest entirely upon Almighty God, and then all that follows 
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will appear easy and pleasant to us. I may even add, that this 
trouble shall last whilst a man does not enjoy the full extent of 
divine sweetness; but after he has attained this knowledge, he 
will be able to exclaim with the great apostle—“I count all 
things but loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord ;” and after the example of the merchant in the 
parable, he will willingly sell all that he has, that he may be 
enabled to buy this most precious pearl. Neither ought it to 
appear strange, that this heavenly sweetness proceeds, not from 
the creature, but from the great Creator; for in every respect 
does it excel all other kinds of sweetness. Of this a saint tells 
us—That the soul, who lives in God, shall be straitened towards 
every other creature; for he who loves, who knows, who de- 
lights, and who lives in him, shall esteem all else as nought, 
compared to this great happiness. The fervour of the Spirit, 
says another holy man of old, quenches all evil desires; and the 
delights of spiritual joys entirely overcome the perilous plea- 
sures of sin. 

In returning to the history of the holy women, we must now 
take notice of their fear, which delayed them on their road, lest 
they should not be able to roll away the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre. ‘ Who shall roll us away the stone,” they said, 
“from the door of the sepulchre? ... for it was very great.” 
How opportunely do these words occur to us at this holy 
season ; for there shall be many who, having thought seriously 
upon the means of repentance, and on that which always follows 
sincere sorrow for sin—a change in their manner of life—shall 
repeat these words in their heart, Who shall roll us away the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre? For the stone, which pre- 
vents the presence of Christ in our heart, is sin; and as the holy 
prophet tell us, “ Your iniquities have separated between you 
and your God ;” they are as a wall of adamant, which divide us 
from the Lord our Redeemer. The origin of all sin, said a saint 
of old, is an overweening self-love and self-will; and if these 
cease to exist, then shall the flames of hell cease also; for 
against what, but against our self-will, does the fire of hell rage ? 
It is evident, too, that self-love is the path leading to all sin; 
from the fact that no one sins, unless he is induced to do so 
by the hope of attaining some gain or some satisfaction to 
himself. 

Who, then, can roll away from his heart this heavy stone, so 
as to expel from thence every evil desire? Who is it that can 
overcome this powerful passion which gives birth to all others? 
Self-love is, in truth, so natural to every created thing, that not 
only do animals love themselves better than others, but the very 
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elements, as it were, mysteriously seem to have the same pro- 
pensity. How then is this deeply-rooted passion to be overcome ? 
It is of the greatest importance that it should be conquered ; for 
our blessed Lord himself tells us— He that loveth his life shall 
lose it; and he that hateth his life, in this world, shall keep it 
unto life eternal.” Who, then, shall roll away from our hearts 
this heavy stone, which separates us from our most dear Lord ? 
St. John seems to shew us the great difficulty attending this 
work, when he says, “They worshipped the beast (which is the 
devil), saying, Who is like unto the beast? who is able to make 
war with him?” Of what avail is it to say to oneself—Who can 
overcome the love of self, which is so strong a passion, and the 
scourge of the earth? Who can overcome the laws of honour, 
of money, and of pleasure, which this love requires? Who can 
resist the customs of the world, and the habits of evil men? 
Finally, who is able successfully to struggle against, and subdue 
the impetuosity of his own will? In answer to all these ques- 
tions, I will quote the following words :—“ When they looked, 
they saw that the stone was rolled away.” And these words 
answer the question most plainly; for, that which seemed to be 
almost impossible for the holy women to accomplish, and to be 
far above their strength, they saw was miraculously done, with- 
out any trouble on their part. And the same thing happens 
every day, in the Church of Christ, to those true penitents who 
deem that the evil desires and longings of their soul are irre- 
sistible; and yet, when they turn to Almighty God, and fix 
their hearts firmly on him, and fervently, perseveringly implore 
his aid, they very often find that those very thoughts which they 
believed it impossible to overcome, have passed away with hardly 
an effort of their own. And hence, when they examine them- 
selves as to their old failings, they find them not; and thus, see- 
ing that the stormy passions, which troubled the repose of their 
soul, have disappeared, and have as it were flown away, they 
exclaim with wonder in the words of the holy Psalmist—* What 
aileth thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest, and thou Jordan, 
that thou wast driven back?” Truly, at the sacred presence of 
the Lord, the turbulent waves which agitated my soul have 
ceased ; and at the presence of the Lord, my heart itself is 
changed. Like as a father, who, walking with his young child, 
carries him over the dangerous places that he may pass more 
easily over the hard and rugged parts of the road, than even 
over that which is smoother. So, in the most thorny places of 
life, in the arduous path of holiness, Almighty God our most 
pitiful Father, helps us with a special aid, and yet not without our 
helping ourselves; for though he who is “ Father to Ephraim” 
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carries us in his everlasting arms, he still leaves us,—yet 
not without some help—to perform things less difficult to be 
done. 

Thus it follows, that those who overcome great obstacles 
with facility cannot without some difficulty conquer small ones ; 
and this, says an ancient father, is a most merciful dispensation 
of Almighty God; for by this token holy men see that they 
overcome, only by his most gracious aid, great difficulties, whilst 
of themselves they cannot overcome small ones without much 
trouble. And above all this, he forsees and prevents our dangers 
and impediments in the path of holiness, so that we may travel 
along it without stumbling. We are thus commanded by the 
prophet Isaiah: “Go through, go through the gates; prepare 
ye the way of the people; cast up, cast up the highway ; gather 
up the stones; lift up a standard for the people,” that all may 
walk safely through the unencumbered, easy paths of truth and 
righteousness. It is the care and office of divine grace to give 
unconquerable strength to faithful souls, and to remove from the 
road all obstacles over which a good man might fall. And this 
did Almighty God shew forth most clearly when he led the 
children of Israel back from the promised land; for when 
Pharaoh let them depart, we read: “That God led them, not 
through the way of the land of the Philistines, although that was 
near ; for God said, Lest peradventure the people repent when 
they see war, and they return to Egypt ; but God led the people 
about through the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea.” 
The Almighty extends a similar providence over those whom he 
has delivered from the spiritual Egypt, which is the darkness of 
the world, to bear them on to their promised land, even to the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

From all this it is evident, how much we owe to the great 
author of our salvation, who not only rewards the faithful for 
their labours, but also gives them strength to bear them, and in 
his great mercy takes away all that would impede their advance 
in holiness of life. This did the holy patriarch Joseph do; for 
when his brethren were sent to buy corn in Egypt, he not only 
gave them corn for their support, but also commanded that 
money should be placed in the mouth of their sacks. And by 
this type our true Joseph, the Saviour of the world, is shewn 
forth to us, who gives us both the bread of angels and the money 
wherewith that most precious bread was bought. For he who 
gives us grace and glory, does he not also give us the corn and 
the money with which that glory and grace was obtained ? 

All this is what we are taught by the stone being rolled away 
from the door of the holy sepulchre by power from on high. 
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II. There is in this passage a particular mention made of 
St. Peter above all the other apostles, who were only named as 
his disciples; and this mention was made principally because 
St. Peter had sinned more deeply than the rest. For we learn 
that the disciples fled, but that St. Peter denied him ; and there- 
fore, because he had transgressed so grievously, it was expedient 
that he should receive more comfort, that he might be confirmed 
in the hope of pardon, and that all mistrust in his divine Master 
might be taken away from him. 

Sin does indeed shake the very powers of the soul, and deal 
discouragement to the mind; and for this reason is it written 
that “The wicked flee when no man pursueth ; but the righteous 
are bold as a lion.” St. Peter was well aware of his unfaithful- 
ness; he well knew that he who had esteemed himself more 
constant than the other apostles had sinned more deeply than 
they all. How then could he present himself before that Lord 
whom he had so lately denied? The publican hardly dared to 
raise his eyes to heaven; how then could St. Peter, who had 
sinned more deeply than he, have lifted up his eyes unto his 
divine Lord, had he not been encouraged by the more than 
ordinary favour? And this favour his blessed Saviour had gra- 
ciously vouchsafed him, not to his tears only, but also unto that 
weakness which he strengthened by his honour. In this way 
our all-merciful Redeemer is wont to treat the weaker members 
of his Church, often times granting them things which they do 
not at all deserve; for if he were not to prevent beginners in 
the spiritual life with the blessings of his sweetness, they, being 
destitute of all spiritual enjoyment, would faint by the way; 
they would return to their accustomed and sinful pleasures. 
This grace ought indeed to incite the weak-hearted ; so that in 
the fear of sorrow and difficulty they may be able to fly to him, 
who is always prepared to receive them with fatherly kindness, 
and who will always give unto them to drink of his most precious 
cup of blessing. 

We must remember that St. Peter sinned not as Judas did, 
through malice, but through weakness. Theologians tell us that 
there are three sorts of sin, one against each of the three persons, 
of the ever-blessed Trinity. The first kind of sin is that of 
weakness against the everlasting Father, to whom all power is 
attributed. The second sin is that of ignorance against the 
eternal Son, to whom all wisdom is attributed. The third is 
that of malice against the Holy Spirit, to whom all love is attri- 
buted. The two first of these sins are forgiven with greater 
ease; but the forgiveness of the third is attended with greater 
difficulty. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that Judas, 
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who sinned through malice, should be condemned, and that St. 
Peter, who sinned through weakness, should be mercifully called 
to repentance. And besides all this, St. Peter arose again so 
quickly from his sin, that the sad words of denial had hardly 
escaped his lips, than bitter tears of penitence gushed from his 
eyes; and as soon as the cock crew, and his beloved Master 
turned upon him the eye of his mercy, the saint went forth, and 
wept bitterly. Faults like these, which are relieved by the 
healthful medicine of penitence, are soon cured; but when re- 
pentance is delayed, those small sins become great ones. Of 
these sins holy David laments, saying : “ My wounds stink, and 
are corrupt, through my foolishness ;” and they are healed with 
much difficulty. A long illness gives great trouble to the physi- 
cian; whilst a slight ailment causes him but little trouble. 
Drops of ink, too, upon a garment, if they are washed away 
immediately, disappear from the spot; but if they are left to 
moulder, the stain cannot be removed. 

A holy saint tells us, that if we fall a hundred times in a 
day, we can always rise again, trusting in the All-merciful One, 
who commanded St. Peter to forgive his erring brother, even 
until seventy times seven; and if this mercy may be obtained 
from man, how much more can be hoped from the greater good- 
ness of Almighty God. Let us add too, that our Lord very 
often rewards true penitence in this manner; for sometimes he 
raises penitents by the earnestness and vehemence of their sor- 
row, to the highest order of perfection. And it was to that 
degree of sanctity to which St. Peter attained, who by the bit- 
terness of his tears, obtained more grace than he had forfeited ; 
and if it be true, as our blessed Lord assures us, that of the two 
debtors, whose debts were pardoned, he loved most to whom 
most was forgiven; is it then to be wondered at, that St. Peter 
loved his divine Master more than all the others did? 

But it was more than this that the Lord gave to St. Peter, for 
though it was against him that he had sinned, our blessed Re- 
deemer immediately turned, and cast the loving eye of his mercy 
upon St. Peter; and what is more wondrous still, he appeared 
to St. Peter after his resurrection, before he appeared to the 
other apostles. We read, too, that after the two disciples had 
returned from Emmaus, when they found the eleven assembled 
together, they said—“ The Lord is risen indeed, and hath ap- 
peared to Simon ;” and St. Peter, on the other hand, shewed 
the great fervour of his love to Christ, when he was casting his 
nets into the sea, with his brethren; he saw his beloved Lord 
standing on the shore, and he felt such an overpowering desire 
to be with him, that he cast himself into the sea, while the 
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others followed in a ship. The love which filled his heart was 
so great, that it seemed to him as if the oars would only delay 
his reaching his Lord, and that by casting himself into the sea, 
and swimming to land, he might arrive the more quickly. 
Truly Almighty God pardons our sins, in a very different man- 
ner to what men are wont to forgive others. The husband who 
forgives the wife who has wronged him, and restores her to her 
former position, hardly ever forgets her fault, and seldom places 
trust in her again completely; but our most pitiful Father, as 
king David tells us, does himself ease our shoulders from the 
burden of our sins, when we are truly penitent. 

These things do we learn from the angel of the Lord, when 
he said to the holy women :—“ Go your way ; tell his disciples 
and Peter ;” and immediately these words are added, “that he 
goeth before you into Galilee.” What is meant by the una- 
nimity of the evangelists on this point, which our blessed Lord 
himself also preached, that the mystery of his resurrection, 
which took place in Judea, should be seen in Galilee, first when 
he was seen by the holy women, then when he met his disciples, 
and at other times also, when he was seen in Judea? A deep 
mystical interpretation is certainly not needed here; for it had 
been prophesied often before its accomplishment, and although 
we do not find it in the letter of the text, we must search for it 
in the spirit. The Lord is known to have been crucified in one 
place, and to have risen again in another; and this signifies, 
that in one place the shame of the cross was to be preached, and 
in the other the mystery of the resurrection: for in Judea he 
was to be crucified, but by the Gentiles he was to be adored. 
This was clearly shewn forth by St. Paul to certain amongst the 
Jews, who rejected his preachings :—“ It was necessary that the 
word of God should first have been spoken to you; but seeing 
ye put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlast- 
ing life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” For the Jews, who had to 
know the cross of the Lord, were ashamed of it; and the Gen- 
tiles had to know the glory of the resurrection, by which they 
were called unto salvation. This is what seems to be signified 
by the word Galilee, which means transmigration, shewing that 
the belief in the resurrection was, as our blessed Lord tells us, 
to be changed, or to migrate from Judea into another country. 

Moreover, this interpretation of the name signifies no doubt, 
that those who walk spiritually into Galilee, that is, those who 
have turned from wickedness to holiness of life, and from ini- 
quity unto righteousness, are the most worthy to receive the 
belief in the resurrection: for none know better the truth and 
power of the mysteries of Jesus Christ than they who have 
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practically experienced their efficacy. The marvellous conver- 
sions of some of the most holy saints afford us a good example 
of this. They were transformed, in the most wonderful man- 
ner, to entirely different lives; and having cast away from them 
their old habits, they put on the new creature and were enabled 
to exclaim with the holy apostle—“ If any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature; old things are passed away, behold, all things 
are become new.” They love the things which they hated be- 
fore; they detest those which they formerly loved ; they desire 
that from which before they fled ; and they fly from that which 
they used formerly to desire most ardently. Spiritual and hea- 
venly things, which they once loathed, are now become pleasing 
to them; they have overcome those appetites, which they used 
to serve; and they have now crucified that flesh, which for- 
merly ruled them. Therefore, he who sees himself become so 
changed, that when he seeks for the old man, he finds him not, 
will he not then wonder how he has risen, and will he not easily 
believe that he who himself arose from the dead, will also be able 
to raise up the spiritual man unto newness of life ? 

That not less power is required for the resurrection of the 
soul than for that of the body St. Paul himself testifies, when he 
says, “That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of him, that the eyes of your understanding 
being enlightened, that ye may know what is the hope of his 
calling . . . according to the working of his mighty power which 
he wrought in Christ when he raised him from the dead.” For 
the same divine power which was able to bring back to life those 
that are dead, can as easily reanimate those souls who were dead 
in sin; and it follows, therefore, that those who walk into 
Galilee, those who are changed into another being, who are 
translated from the old to the new creature, it is these who 
embrace the mystery of the resurrection the more readily, being 
convinced of their own spiritual resurrection. On the other 
hand, those who have not turned aside into Galilee, who have 
not become changed from the old man into the new and heavenly 
creature, but who are still dead in trespasses and sin, these 
believe with more difficulty in the resurrection of their divine 
Lord. 

The principal and greatest difference between the ills of the 
soul and those of the body consist in this, that the ills of the 
body are chiefly those which we feel at the time in which we 
suffer and which we feel, not when we have been delivered from 
them. Thus, “a woman when she is in travail hath sorrow 
because her hour is come; but as soon as she is delivered of the 
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child she remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that a man 
is born into the world.” But the ills of the soul are those sins 
which we hardly know when we commit them, and which we 
sometimes even glory in doing; but when, through the grace of 
Almighty God, we are delivered from them, inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, then indeed we feel their great wickedness. For 
like a man who, on a dark night, travelling hard by a precipice, 
is unaware of his danger, because he sees it not ; but when he 
passes by the same road in daylight, he is astonished and thankful 
at the sight of the great danger which he has escaped: so also 
he who is living in sin knows not his wretchedness nor his danger; 
but at last he becomes aware of it, when, having left the darkness 
of sin, he receives the light of grace, and perceives clearly the 
wickedness of his past life. He who persists in his sins is as one 
blind, seeing nothing; as one dead, feeling nothing; nay, what 
is more, he delights in his sin, and becomes as familiar with it 
as with him with whom he lives continually. And if he is urged, 
if he is exhorted, if he is called to behold the greatness of his 
sin, light is given him in vain as if he was blind, unless, indeed, 
he is assisted by the sovereign power of God which gives light 
to the blind, and life to the dead. And when at last he is 
awakened from his sins and is filled with grace, he then sees the 
wickedness of his past sin, he then knows the misery of the life 
he used to lead, and is horrified at his former darkness. He 
then feels the greatness of that divine benefit which has con- 
ferred such a favour upon him, and he rejoices, while at the 
same time he trembles; he rejoices in that his salvation has 
come unto him, and he trembles at the thought of the danger 
from which he has escaped. 

It was with feelings such as these, that a holy saint, who had 
just been recalled to life, said—“1 knew thee late, O thou true 
light, I knew thee late, for a thick cloud before mine eyes 
prevented me from seeing the light of truth. I have known 
thee late, O thou truth of old; for I was blind, and I went 
on from darkness to darkness, and yet thou, O thou divine 
enlightener, thou didst seek for him, who sought thee not; 
thou didst call him, who called not after thee ; thou didst ex- 
claim with a loud voice—Let there be light in this heart, and 
lo, there was light. The thick dark cloud which covered my 
eyes disappeared ; and seeing thy light, I realised the darkness 
in which I had formerly lived. I was terrified, and exclaimed— 
Alas, alas, for the darkness in which I was plunged ; alas, for 
the blindness, which prevented my seeing the light of heaven ; 
alas, for my past ignorance, which kept me from knowing thee, 
O Lord, my enlightener.” 
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In returning to the consideration of the text, there only 
remains for me to join the end of the sermon with the beginning. 
If you remember, I said that Jesus Christ having arisen 
from the dead, our hope, our salvation, and our happiness, have 
also risen with him who has returned to life; for as the holy 
apostle tells us, that Almighty God, ‘‘ Even when we were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ, and hath raised 
us up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus.” ‘ For wheresover the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together;” wherever the head is, there will 
also the members be. How much the hope of this happiness 
incites the faithful to holiness, and how much comfort it gives 
them in the hour of trouble, no words can declare. Many 
examples might be given of this; but we will only meditate on 
the one which the history of holy Job affords us; for what but 
this most blessed hope was it that comforted this saintly man 
in the midst of all his bitter trials. 

The mystery of the resurrection is thus illustrated and 
preached to us by him; for he was hardly able to magnify God 
with any other words. He says, “Oh that my words were now 
written ; oh, that they were printed in a book, that they were 
graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever.” Already 
we see the greatness of the sentence that is to follow, for to whose 
mind has not been suggested a sentence which he desires to have 
written, in characters which cannot be effaced ; so that it may 
be handed down to posterity? We may then well repeat, Oh, 
that my words were written, aye, written, but not after the 
common fashion of writing; for we read that he begs for a pen 
of iron, that this sentence may remain fixed on the hearts of 
man throughout eternity. What then is the secret of this 
saintly Job? What is this mystery which he was so anxious to 
hand down to posterity? Is it the manifestation of some hidden 
treasure? Is it the possession of some of those things which 
human covetousness so eagerly desires? Oh, it is in truth the 
shewing forth of an incomparable treasure ; and what is it? It 
is a sentence not less difficult to believe than it is hopeful to be 
realized. “I know,” he says, ‘‘ that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; and though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 
see God, whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, 
and not another.” O golden words; O wondrous faith before 
the law and the gospel ; O saving hope; O new and never to be 
explained mystery. This hope is indeed rooted in my heart; 
but because some may be staggered by the wondrousness of the 
truth, and may doubt the meaning of the sentence, let us often 
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repeat to ourselves in other and equivalent words with him who 
uttered these marvels, “‘On the last day I shall surely rise again 
from the dead, I shall certainly put on my flesh for the second 
time ;” and let us add, and “in my flesh shall I see my God 
and my Saviour; and not satisfied with this let us add again, 
‘Whom I shall see for myself, and my eyes shall behold and 
not another.” 

What can be more clear; what more expressive can be said ? 
Who, O holy man, before the revelation of the law taught thee 
such a philosophy, which not even the precepts of the law could 
teach the Sadducees? Where, O holy man, didst thou learn 
such wisdom ; for in truth all philosophy disclaims this dogma 
of our faith, deeming it to be impossible for him who is dead to 
return to what he was before? No, does he answer us, no 
system of human philosophy taught it to me, neither did human 
sense, nor human reason, nor human doctrine teach it me. 
Divine faith alone taught me this truth; that faith which the 
most high God has instilled into my heart. With this hope did 
the patriarch Job comfort himself; and he comforted himself in 
such a manner, that though he was overwhelmed with calamity, 
and though every sort of evil befell him, he would not utter a 
single word against the providence of Almighty God. He, one 
of the greatest men of the East, rich in flocks and herds, was 
robbed of all his cattle; his servants were slain and consumed 
by fire ; and, what was worse than all, his sons were all killed 
in one day, his person was covered with boils, and his very 
friends reviled him. What then, O holy man, what were the 
thoughts which comforted thee amidst these calamities, when the 
worms fed sweetly upon thy flesh, when thy bitter sorrow turned 
day into night? I ask thee, How was it that thou didst hold 
fast unto thy faith in God? How was it that thou didst love 
him who had allowed thine innocence to be doubted? We shall 
be answered, my brethren, with the same comfortable words: 
“T know that my Redee:icr liveth.” With this blessed hope, 
the downcast soul is comforted, and the bitterness of sorrow is 
assuaged. With the expectation of future happiness, I can 
endure present distress. This hope has been my consolation in 
trouble; and by it my soul has received strength. I search not 
for it without me, but I do look for it within my heart; for 
there my hope is firmly fixed. And where, let me ask, where is 
the wound that cannot be healed by this most precious remedy ? 

You see then, my brethren, from this one example, how 
much true faith in the doctrine of the resurrection alleviates 
every sorrow. “ How much then are the ancient philosophers 
to be blamed, who placed the greatest good, and the highest 
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happiness of man in pleasure, without leaving them any hope of 
immortality. This indeed is the greatest comfort of man in this 
life, and the surest refuge from all sorrow; for, without this 
hope, these wretched men deprived life of the materials of all 
true and lasting happiness. This faith helps us not less in all 
acts of holiness, than it consoles us in all affliction; and there- 
fore the holy apostle, after having carefully proved the mystery 
of the resurrection, incites the faithful to works of charity in 
these words :—“ Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 
And on the other hand, if men had not this hope, what would 
be the consequence but that which the apostle says in these 
words :—“ If, after the manner of men, I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus,”—that is, perhaps, against fierce and cruel men; 
“what advantageth it me if the dead rise not? Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” Finally, he says :—‘If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.” 

Therefore a holy saint tells us—That in whatever work or 
business we are engaged, the power of doing that work consists 
in having hope for the future. He who sows, sows that he may 
reap. He who fights, fights that he may conquer. Besides this, 
supposing that all hope for the future was gone, what would be 
the result, but an entire abandonment of all acts of holiness and 
devotion? Oh, my brethren, let us, stimulated by this great 
hope, let us eagerly press forward to obtain the reward it pro- 
mised us, of everlasting happiness; and let us not allow the 
opportunity of this present time to pass by in vain, for after this 
life it will never return again. We will not then be alarmed at 
the troubles which last so short a time; knowing that we shall 
be compensated for them with an eternal reward, and an ever- 
lasting crown, for I reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time, as the holy apostle says, are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us. 

May our Lord Jesus Christ, of his infinite mercy, grant us 
this, who liveth and reigneth with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, world without end. Amen. 

O. 8. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 








[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.] 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON ON EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 
(Continued from p. 468, Vol. I. New Series.) 


The more the subject is examined, the more clearly shall we see 
how thoroughly erroneous is Mr. Bosanquet’s notion of the identity of 
the Nehemiah of Ezra ii. 2 with Nehemiah the Tirshatha, the son of 
Hachaliah. In proceeding with the discussion it is scarcely possible to 
avoid partial and occasional repetition. The mention of two of the 
city-gates in the sixteenth verse of this eighth chapter, especially when 
taken in connexion with the “very great gladness” spoken of in the 
seventeenth verse, where these emphatic words wear the character of an 
explanation of the immediately preceding assertion that, ‘since the days 
of Jeshua, the son of Nun, unto that day, the children of Israel had 
not done so,” i.e., had not kept such a feast of tabernacles—all this, I 
say, assists in shewing beyond a doubt, that the disastrous state of 
things which had smitten Nehemiah to the heart, had wholly passed 
away. That heart-smiting scene of desolation, is thus described as 
still existing in the twentieth of Artaxerxes (B.c. 445), by Nehemiah 
himself in the seventeenth of the second chapter: “Then said I unto 
them, Ye see the distress that we are in, how Jerusalem lieth waste, 
and the gates thereof are burned with fire: come and let us build up 
the wall of Jerusalem, that we be no more a reproach.” Who can 
reasonably doubt that previous to this season of “very great gladness,” 
such as had not been exceeded at the feast of tabernacles “since the days 
of Jeshua, the son of Nun, unto that day,” as described in Neh. viii. 
16, 17, the desolate and ruined wall had been rebuilt, the city-gates 
restored, and the national reproach triumphantly removed. 

If we turn to the third chapter we shall see how all that energetic 
rebuilding of the wall and gates which cause the “‘ very great gladness” 
and exultation of the people, was accomplished through the patriotic 
zeal of Nehemiah. And what do we also find written in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth verses of the sixth chapter? ‘‘ So the wall was finished 
in the twenty and fifth day of the month Elul, in fifty and two days. 
And it came to pass, that when all our enemies heard thereof, and all 
the heathen that were about us saw these things, they were much cast 
down in their own eyes; for they perceived that the work was wrought 
of our God.” 

Now the month Elu/ was the sizth month; and about five days after 
this memorable and victorious completion of the wall and gates, began 
the seventh month (Tisri), on the fifteenth and following days of which 
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the feast of tabernacles was to be kept. Well might a great festal cele- 
bration within three weeks after the vigorous and successful completion 
of the wall in defiance of the bitter enemies around them, and the 
triumphant removal of the national reproach, be one of very great glad- 
ness and exultation, comparable in this respect with any feast of taber- 
nacles since the days of Jeshua the son of Nun. 

The seventh chapter would seem to tell us what took place imme- 
diately after the completion of the wall in the twentieth of Artaxerxes, 
during the yet remaining days of the sixth month Elul. A charge is 
given, ‘That the gates of Jerusalem are not to be opened until the sun 
be hot,” thus teaching us that the gates as well as the wall had all 
been duly finished. Before the close of Elul, when anxious to “reckon 
the people by genealogy,” Nehemiah the Tirshatha discovers an old 
register which had been drawn up early after the return from Babylon, 
at the command of Zerubbabel, and he carefully read through the entire 
document, which he inserted parenthetically in the seventh chapter. 
After the long* parenthesis, Nehemiah resumes his narrative in the 
eighth chapter which, advancing beyond the sixth month Elul in which 
the wall was completed, ushers in the immediately succeeding seventh 
month Tisri, on the first day of which, in the times before the captivity, 
was the yearly feast of trumpets, and on the tenth was the great 
annual day of Atonement. No express mention is made in this eighth 
chapter of these two feasts ; but if we refer to Levit. xxiii. 23, 25, we 
shall probably see reason to believe that the words spoken to the peo- 
ple by Nehemiah, Ezra, and the Levites, viz., ‘“‘ This day is holy unto 





« Any person at all accustomed to these inquiries can scarcely help seeing 
at once that Neh. vii. 6, 73, is a long parenthesis, being the copy of an old 
register which is found in full in Ezra ii., and in the first verse of the third 
chapter, whence is borrowed the concluding clause of Neh. vii. 73, “and when 
the seventh month (.c. 536-5) came the children of Israel were in their cities.” 
The evidently parenthetical character of the latter part of Neh. vii. and the 
mention of the “name of Ezra the scribe” in the first verse of the eighth 
chapter, and the mention of ‘“‘ Nehemiah the Tirshatha, and Ezra the priest the 
scribe’ in the ninth verse, will at once shew any candid reader, that the first 
day of the seventh month, mentioned in the second verse, was later than the 
seventh of Artaxerxes, and not earlier than his twentieth year (B.c. 445). This, 
it is hoped, will satisfactorily meet your correspondent’s unsuccessful attempts 
to hide from himself and his readers his failure as a sifter and weigher of histo- 
rical evidence. For Mr. Bosanquet thus comments upon this part of my letter, 
putting some of my words in italics ;—‘* Again, if we are to ‘ see at once,’ as your 
correspondent writes, ‘that the seventh month spoken of in Neh, vii. 73, has 
reference to what occurred in Judea in 8.c. 536-5 ; but the seventh month spoken 
of in Neh. viii. 2, evidently refers to what took place in Jerusalem, some ninety 
years afterwards, in 8.c. 445,’ then is it also clear that the captives there spoken 
of as having come out of captivity had in fact never been in captivity, and that 
the following chapters of Nehemiah are thus abruptly disarranged (chap. vii., 
B.C. 536; viii., ix., x., B.c. 445, etc.).”” As your correspondent is not very expert 
at ‘‘ seeing at once that which appears nearly self-evident to most readers,” I have 
taken pains throughout this letter to place things in as clear a light as I can, 
even at the risk of occasional repetition. His inaccurate statement, that I have 
represented the entire seventh chapter (of which the first five verses evidently 
clea to 445 B.c.) as belonging to B.c. 536, I regard as a sort of unwilling con- 
fession of his consciousness that he has not the best of the argument. 
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the Lord your God,” Neh. viii. 9 refers to the feast of trumpets. If 
so, the feast of trumpets thus alluded to, on the first day of the Tisri of 
the twentieth of Artaxerxes, was kept by both Nehemiah and Ezra, 
who must be supposed to have united in taking part in the celebration 
of the feast of atonement? on the tenth day of this same Tisri, and in 
the feast of tabernacles on the fifteenth and following days of the same 
month. It is certain from ver. 13 that Ezra the scribe was present at 
the latter feast. 

Thus it becomes more and more clear that the joyous and exulting 
feast of tabernacles, recorded in the sixteenth and eighteenth verses of 
the eighth chapter, was celebrated not earlier than the twenty-first of 
Artaxerxes, in the presence of the Tirshatha Nehemiah, the son of 
Hachaliah, of the high priest Eliashib, the grandson of Jeshua, and of 
Ezra the priest the scribe. It was thus celebrated twelve years after 
Ezra had passed a season of mourning and fasting in the chamber of 
Johanan the son of Eliashib—this Johanan being a great-grandson of 
Jeshua the contemporary of Zerubbabel. Hence, while Mr. Bosanquet 
believes ‘‘ that the ‘ congregation of them that were come again out of 
the captivity’ (Neh. viii. 17), refers to ‘ the children of the province that 
went out of the captivity’ (Neh. vi. 6) not their grandchildren,” we 
think him to be thoroughly mistaken on this point, and believe that 
the congregation of those who kept the feast of tabernacles in Neh. 
viii. 16, 17, contained very few, if indeed any, of those children of the 
province who had returned to Jerusalem ninety years before, under 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and mainly consisted of the sons, and especially 
of the grandsons and great-grandsons of those returned children of the 
province. 

We next come to the ninth chapter, and believe that the more 
solemn events described in it, took place in this same month Tisri, in 
the twentieth of Artaxerxes, which we conceive is intended to be 
taught by the commencing words of the chapter, ‘‘ Now in the twenty 
and fourth day of this month,” i.e., of the seventh month spoken of in 
the eighth chapter. Accordingly, we think that the sealing spoken of 
in the last (thirty-eighth) verse of this chapter, was executed in this 
same month and year, and that, beyond question, Nehemiah presided 
as Tirshatha at this national sealing. Hence it seems absolutely neces- 
sary to conclude that this must be identical with the sealing recorded 
at the commencement of the tenth chapter, in the first verse of which 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha, the son of Hachaliah, is expressly named at 
the head of those who sealed. At all events, even your correspondent 
will surely see at once that, as this Nehemiah did not become Tirshatha 
of Jerusalem until the twentieth of Artaxerxes (B.c. 445), he could not 
possibly have presided as Tirshatha over the national sealing at Jeru- 
salem, recorded in Neh. x. 1, earlier than the twentieth of Artaxerxes, 
B.C. 445. 





+ Though the day of the Atonement is not mentioned in this eighth chapter, 
it cannot be doubted that it was duly observed by Eliashib the high priest, 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha, Ezra the priest and scribe, and by the priests, Levites 
and people. 
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Sir Isaac Newton, as quoted by Mr. Bosanquet, allows that it was 
on the twenty-fourth day of the seventh month that the sealing recorded 
in the beginning of the tenth chapter took place ; but, apparently, this 
great man seems to think that the sealing in question was accomplished 
long before the twentieth of Artaxerxes. 

Your correspondent, also, quotes certain additional statements from 
the same great philosopher, which bear upon the present discussion. 

1. Newton says, “ The history of the Jews under Zerubbabel is con- 
tained partly in the three first chapters of Ezra, and first five verses of 
the fourth.” To these may be certainly added the whole of the fifth 
and sixth chapters. For the name of Zerubbabel is given in the second 
verse of the fifth; while it is said in Zech. iv. 9, ‘‘ The hands of Zerub- 
babel have laid the foundation of this house, his hands shall also finish 
it.” Hence we conclude that Zerubbabel presided as Tirshatha at the 
completion and dedication of the second temple (s.c. 516-5), which are 
recorded at the conclusion of the sixth of Ezra. 

2. Again, Sir Isaac Newton says—‘“‘ The history of the Jews under 
Zerubbabel is (also) contained partly in the Book of Nehemiah, from the 
fifth verse of the seventh chapter to the ninth verse of the twelfth; for 
Nehemiah copied all this” (i.¢., from vii. 5 to xii. 9!) “out of the 
chronicles of the Jews written before his days, as may appear by reading 
the place,” ete. 

Now, to see how greatly Newton erred in this assertion, on his own 
chronological principles, may be easily shewn. Sir Isaac held that 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua returned with the liberated Jews into Judea, 
cir. 536 B.c. We may suppose the Tirshatha Zerubbabel not to have 
been less than thirty years of age at that time. He would thus be fifty 
in the sixth of Darius, p.c. 516; and one hundred and nine years old in 
the seventh of Artaxerxes, B.c. 457. At this advanced age we may be 
* assured he was no longer Tirshatha, even if he survived to so late a 
period ; and it is most reasonably probable that he died some time 
before the arrival of Ezra in Jerusalem, B.c. 457, with an important 
commission in the seventh of Artaxerxes. 

It is plain, on the very face of the narrative, that Zerubbabel was 
not Tirshatha in s.c. 445, when Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah was in 
the twentieth of Artaxerxes made Tirshatha at Jerusalem.? In that 
year Zerubbabel, if surviving, would have reached his hundred and 
twenty-first year. Wedo not, however, believe that he was then living. 

Mr. Bosanquet may perhaps argue that all this rests on what he 
supposes to be the unwarrantet! assumptions that 538 B.c. is the correct 
date of the taking of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, and of the 
first year of the reign of Darius the Mede; and that s.c. 536 is the 
correct date of the first year of Cyrus’ reign over Babylon, and of 
Zerubbabel’s and Jeshua’s departure from Babylon; and he may chal- 
lenge us to prove from the obvious testimony of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
independently of such authorities as the canon of Ptolemy, that Sir 
Isaac Newton was in error on the point in question. 

I do not profess to be able to give something like mathematical 
demonstration of this, but I think there is strong presumptive evidence 
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upon the face of the narratives of Ezra and Nehemiah that our illus- 
trious philosopher was greatly mistaken. 

It appears to me, and perhaps to Mr. Bosanquet also, that the 
assertion of Sir Isaac, “that the history of the Jews under Zerubbabel 
is (also) partly contained in the Book of Nehemiah from the fifth verse 
of the seventh chapter to the ninth verse of the twelfth,” affirming that 
all that is related of the Jews within these limits, belongs not only to 
the life-time of Zerubbabel, but also to his administration, as Tirshatha 
of the government of Judea.’ 

Now in Neh. viii. 9, express mention is made of Nehemiah the Tir- 
shatha with Ezra ‘the priest the scribe.” As your correspondent 
will not contend that there were two Tirshathas of Jerusalem at the 
same time, we unhesitatingly conclude that Zerubbabel had ceased to 
be Tirshatha when Nehemiah was appointed to that office. Again, we 
are certain from Nehemiah, iii. 1, that Eliashib, the grandson of Jeshua, 
was high priest when Nehemiah was made Tirshatha; and, accordingly 
(altogether waiving the reasonable scriptural probability that Eliashib 
was already in the thirteenth year of his high priesthood when Nehe- 
miah arrived as Tirshatha at Jerusalem), we conclude confidently that 
Joiakim the father, and Jeshua the grandfather of Eliashib, were 
already dead in the twentieth of Artaxerxes, and that very probably 
Zerubbabel the contemporary of Jeshua had died before that year. 

Further, we have good reason to believe that, about twelve years 
intervened between the arrivals of Ezra and Nehemiah at, Jerusalem. 
Nehemiah expressly speaks of “the former governors who had been 
before him, and were chargeable to the people.” These governors evi- 
dently interposed between Zerubbabel and Nehemiah. We cannot well 
rate their number at less than three or four. Their united administra- 
tion would doubtless cover more than the twelve years’ interval between 
the seventh and twentieth of Artaxerxes. Hence, we infer that Zerub- 
babel had ceased to be Tirshatha before the seventh of Artaxerxes. 
But in the seventh of Artaxerxes, Johanan the son of Eliashib, and 
great grandson of Jeshua, had a chamber in the buildings connected 
with the temple (Ezra x. 6). We think, therefore, that this Johanan, 
the great grandson of Jeshua, was not less than twenty years of age at 
that time—that it is certain that Jeshua was then already dead, and 
very probable also that Zerubbabel and Joiakim were no longer living. 
The reader, from what has been advanced in this discussion, will be 
now able, by comparing the statement of Newton with the language of 
Nehemiah, to judge for himself concerning the accuracy of Sir Isaac’s 
affirmation. 


NEHEMIAH. Sm Isaac Newron. 


“And all the people gathered “The history of the Jews under Zerub- 
themselves together as one man __ babel, is contained partly in the three first 
into the street that was before the chapters of Ezra, and first five verses of 
water-gate; and they spake unto the fourth; and partly in the Book of 





¢ I take for granted it will be conceded that Sir Isaac’s words, “ The history 
of the Jews wnder Zerubbabel,” obviously signifies their history under the 
administration of the government by Zerubbabel as Tirshatha. 
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Ezra the scribe to bring the book of 
the law of Moses. And Ezra the 
priest brought the law before the 
congregation both of men and 
women ...upon the first day of the 
seventh month ; and he read there- 
in before the street that was before 
the water-gate ” (Neh. viii. 1—3). 
“So they (the priests and Le- 
vites) read in the book in the law 
of God distinctly, and gave the 
sense, and caused them to under- 
stand thereading. And Nehemiah, 
which is the Tirshatha, and Ezra 
the priest the scribe, and the Levites 
that taught the people, said unto 
all the people, This day is holy unto 
the Lord your God” (Neh. viii. 9).¢ 
“ And on the second day were 
gathered together the chief of all 
the fathers of the people, the priests, 
and the Levites, unto Hzra the 
scribe, even to understand the words 
of the law. And they found written 
in the law... that the children of 
Israel should dwell in booths in the 
seventh month... and that they 
should proclaim ...in Jerusalem, 
saying, Go forth unto the mount, 
and fetch olive-branches, ete., to 
make booths as it is written. So 
the people went forth, and brought 
them, and made themselves booths, 
every one upon the roof . his 
house,” ete. (Neh. viii. 13—16). 
“And they kept the feast (of 
tabernacles) seven days; and on the 
eighth day” (i.e., on the TWENTY- 
SECOND of this same seventh month) 
““was a solemn assembly, accord- 
ing unto the manner. Now in the 
TWENTY AND FouRTH day of this 
month” (i.e., surely of the same 
seventh month spoken of in the 
immediately preceding eighth chap- 
ter), “the children of Israel were 
assembled with fasting, and with 
sackcloths, and with earth upon 
them ” (Neh. viii. 18, and ix. 1). 
“ And because of all this ” (viz., 
*what is related in ix. 2, 27) ‘‘ we 
make asure covenant, and write it; 
andour princes, Levites, and priests, 
seal untoit. Now those that sealed, 
were Nehemiah, the Tirshatha, the 
son of Hachaliah, and Zidkijah, 
Seraiah,” etc. (Neh. ix. 38, and 
x. 4) 


Correspondence. 
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Nehemiah, from the fifth verse of the 
seventh chapter to the ninth verse of the 
twelfth ; for Nehemiah copied all this out 
of the chronicles of the Jews written before 
his days, as may appear ~ reading the 

lace and considering that the priests and 

evites who sealed the covenant on the 
twenty-fourth day of the seventh month 
(Neh. x.) were the very same with those 
who returned from captivity in the first 
year of Cyrus (Neh. xii.), and that all 
those who returned sealed it. This will be 
perceived by the following comparison of 
their names.” Then follow two lists, 
assumed by Sir Isaac to be identical. Of 
these two lists, one entitled, The Priests 
who sealed, contains twenty-eight names; 
the other, entitled, The Priests who re- 
turned, consists of only twenty-two names. 
To make these lists identical with each 
other, Newton is obliged to insert in the 
second list the name of Nehemiah, which 
is not found in the list of ‘ the returned 
priests ” (Neh. xii. 1—7); he is therefore 
obliged to borrow it from Ezraii.2. He 
is also obliged to insert six asterisks in 
the shorter list of twenty-two names, indi- 
cating that there are siz names wanting 
in this list which appear in the other. 
Again, in order to make it clear that the 
names in the one list are “ the very same” 
with those in the other, he identifies the 
following (certainly not without apparent 
reason). 

Malluch with Malchijah. 


Rehum »  Harim. 

Iddo »» Obadiah or Obdia. 
Sherebiah ,, | Shebaniah. 

Judah x Hodijah. 


Newton then adds, ‘‘ comparing there- 
fore the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
together, the history of the Jews is, that 
they returned from captivity under Zerub- 
babel, in the first of Cyrus, dwelt in their 
cities until the seventh month, and then 
coming to Jerusalem they first built the 
altar” (Ezra iii. 2), ‘‘and in the first day 
of the seventh month, began to offer the 
a burnt-offerings, and read in the book 
of the law, and they kept a solemn feast, 
and sealed a covenant.” Newton’s only 
warrant for asserting that Zerubbabel and 
the returned Jews sealed a covenant in 
the first of Cyrus is, that Nehemiah and 
the Jews of his day, sealed a covenant in 
the twentieth of Artaxerxes. Is there 
sufficient ground for this assertion ? 





4 Should it be objected that the mark of @ paragraph is prefixed to ver. 9, 
which possibly may have a grave chronological import, like that which should 
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Now I venture to assume that, whatever was done by the Jews 
under the administration of Nehemiah the Tirshatha, the son of Hacha- 
liah, was done not earlier than the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, and 
therefore many years after either the first of Cyrus (Ezra i. 1 and v. 16), 
or the sixth of Darius (Ezra vi. 15)—that the whole of the eighth 
chapter of Nehemiah relates what occurred at Jerusalem, under Nehemiah 
the Tirshatha, and Ezra “the priest and scribe”—that the supposed 
sealing in Ezra iv, 6, (if such a sealing really took place) occurred in the 
first or second of Cyrus, whereas the sealing in Neh. ix. 33 and x. l, 
was executed after the appointment of Nehemiah to be Tirshatha, and 
therefore not earlier than the twentieth year of Artaxerxes; that New- 
ton’s words, “‘ before Nehemiah’s days,” must mean “ before Nehemiah 
was appointed to be Tirshatha,” and that, when Sir Isaac says, “ for 
Nehemiah copied all this, including the eighth chapter, out of the 
chronicles of the Jews written before his days,’’ his words, if they were 
intended to imply what they fairly express, must be understood as 
asserting that everything that is recorded from Neh. vii. 5, to Neh. xii. 
9, happened before Nehemiah was made Tirshatha, and therefore earlier 
than the twentieth of Artaxerxes. 

From this it would seem to follow as a strange but necessary in- 
ference, that the eighth of Nehemiah is not narrative, but prediction of 
an unusually minute character—that Neh. x. 1 is prophecy, not history 
—and that most probably the whole of the ninth of Nehemiah must 
thus be accepted as prediction rather than narrative. Should it be 
objected that we cannot possibly suppose such a man as Sir Isaac 
Newton to have fallen into such serious chronological errors, and to 
have so gravely misinterpreted plain historical records, we reply that 
chronology¢ and history are neither mathematics nor natural philosophy 





have been prefixed to Dan. v. 31, in order to indicate that some forty-five years 
passed between the death of Belshazzar and the taking of his Chaldean realm by 
Darius the Mede ; it may be replied that a paragraph is also prefixed to ver. 13. 
Accordingly, if the former paragraph indicates an interval of some years between 
the eighth and ninth verses, in all fairness let the latter indicate a similar 
interval between the twelfth and thirteenth verses. So far as mere interval of 
time is concerned, it will be better for our present purpose to understand the 
former paragraph as indicating the ten minutes or quarter of an hour daring 
which Nehemiah the Tirshatha, after the reading of the law had been finished, 
prepared to dismiss the assembly; and the latter as denoting the interval of one 
single night between the first and second day of the seventh month. Also, the 
paragraph prefixed to ver. 16, may indicate the longer interval of ten or eleven 
days between the second day of the seventh month, and the subsequent going 
forth of the people to procure branches to make the booths under which they 
were to begin to keep the feast of tabernacles on the fifteenth day of this samee 
seventh month. 

¢ I cannot help thinking that, while Newton has occasionally erred when treat- 
ing of scriptural chronology, he has not always been successful when commenting 
on the prophetic books, e.g., in supporting the Neronic against the Domitianie 
date of the Apocalypse. I would not go so far as the writer of the celebrated 
article on prophetic interpretation in the Times, who says, “ There are three 
schools of interpreters. A few—and these are very few and feeble—believe that 
the book of Revelation was all fulfilled in the days of Nero. This theory is 
discarded by every rational writer.” But I believe that Mr. Desprez, and your 
correspondent N.—who in his paper on the “ Position and meaning of the Apo- 
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(in which Newton earned his illustrious name); and that it is by no 
means certain that eminence in the two latter is a sure qualification for 
the two former. Newton may have set himself down in good earnest 
to scriptural prophecy and chronology, under the strong bias of a 
previously formed theory. And have we not been recently taught how 
unsafe it is to do so, by Mr. Kennedy’s mistake as to the year of 
Hezekiah’s great passover, and by Mr. Bosanquet’s very erroneous 
explanation of what Ctesias has related concerning ,the Median Asty- 
ages ? 

” At the same time, holding Newton’s name in all reasonable (and 
perhaps almost unreasonable) admiration and honour, I am as willing as 
any of your readers can be, to deal with his language as we are sometimes 
compelled to deal with that of Ezra and Nehemiah, viz., to assume 
that some of his words are not intended to imply what they express. 
Accordingly, I do not object to understand the assertion,—‘‘ For Nehe- 
miah copied all this out of the chronicles of the Jews, written before 
his (Nehemiah’s) days,”—as meaning to say that Nehemiah copied all 
this (at least with the exception of the eighth chapter, the first verse of 
the tenth, and perhaps the whole of the eleventh) out of the chronicles of 
the Jews, written before his days. 

I have said that perhaps the whole of the ninth chapter belongs to 
the days of Nehemiah the Tirshatha, being very intimately connected 
with the eighth chapter. The latter chapter ends with what occurred 
on the eighth day, reckoning from the first day (the fifteenth of the 
month) of the feast of tabernacles, i.e., on the twenty-second day of the 
seventh month Tisri. The next or ninth chapter begins with what 
occurred on the twenty-fourth day of this same month, 7.e., the seventh 
month. ‘This ninth chapter and this twenty-fourth day begin with fast- 
ing and sackcloth, and end with a national sealing on the part of princes, 
Levites and priests. Nor does it seem possible to separate the national 
sealing of ix. 38, from that national sealing in x. 1, over which Nehemiah 
the Tirshatha, the son of Hachaliah, evidently presided. Thus it seems 
absolutely necessary to regard the whole of the ninth chapter to record 
events, which took place at Jerusalem after the arrival there of Nehemiah 
as Tirshatha. 

By a “national sealing” I would here understand a formal and 
public sealing by the princes, Levites and priests,” in the name and 
behalf of themselves and the whole nation. I am inclined to consider 
such a public sealing as marking great and wide spread earnestness of 
feeling and purpose in the people, and to have been of rare occurrence. 

_Indeed, on turning to Cruden’s Concordance, I find that the only 
references there given to such a national sealing, are Neh. ix. 38, and 
Neh. x. 1. No allusion is made to anything of the kind in the book 
of Ezra; and such a decided transaction well accords with the fervent 


earnestness and vehement (though deeply rooted and lasting) zeal of 
such a Tirshatha as Nehemiah. 





calypse” (J. S. L., Jan., 1862, p. 387), considering his view to be absolutely 
certain—if well informed, rational an@ clever, are yet unsuccessful upholders of 
the Neronic date of the Apocalyptic vision in Patmos, against the Domitianic. 
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It would perhaps be not a valid objection to this view to ask, how 
can the “fasting and sackcloth of the twenty-fourth of Tisri’”’ be recon- 
ciled with the “very great gladness” which had just before prevailed 
throughout the nation, during the feast of tabernacles, from the fifteenth 
to the twenty-second of this same month? 

We reply that the whole of that Tisri, and the latter portion of the 
preceding month, Elul, appear to have been a season in which the power 
of God was felt in the hearts and consciences of the Jews and the 
surrounding Gentiles. Thus we read, vi. 16, that at the completion of 
the wall, “‘the heathen around Jerusalem were much cast down in their 
own eyes; for they perceived that this work was wrought of our God.” 
And it is evident from the eighth chapter that throughout this month 
Tisri, a remarkable spirit of religious reverence and attention to the divine 
law pervaded the people. On the tenth day of this same Tisri they 
had doubtless kept the annual day of atonement, one of the most solemn 
days in the whole year. And there does not appear to be anything 
strange or inconsistent in the fact that after all the great religious services 
of the month had been completed, the minds of the people should 
humbly, and penitently, and gratefully think upon the past and present, 
and desire to pledge themselves to walk more obediently before God for 
the future. We can therefore without difficulty believe that the 
fasting, humiliation, and public confession, together with the rare and 
seemingly unique act of a national sealing occurred in the Tisri of the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes, under the earnest teaching of Nehemiah; 
while we greatly doubt if Newton had sufficient grounds to justify him 
in asserting that there was a national sealing at Jerusalem, in the first 
of Cyrus, in the first Tisri, that occurred after the return from Babylon. 

A somewhat similar form of reasoning might be applied to the mani- 
festation of religious and patriotic earnestness and zeal, displayed by 
the people in Neh. ix. 28, 39. It is under such a Tirshatha as the 
fervent, and patriotic and indefatigable Nehemiah, and at such a time 
of strong and wide spread religious and conscientious reverence and 
zeal, as is described in the eighth and ninth chapters, that we can-most 
readily believe the following act of solemn self-dedication to have taken 
place on the part of a certain portion of the people: —‘ They clave to 
their brethren, their nobles, and entered into a curse, and into an oath, 
to walk in God’s law, which was given by Moses the servant of God, ete.” 
Also, the use of the first person plural ‘we’ throughout Neh. x. 28—39, 
appears to favour the idea that these events belonged to Nehemiah’s 
government. And whatever may be said of the supposed very great 
resemblance of names in the earlier part of the tenth and twelfth chap- 
ters, it is as certain that the first verse of Neh. x. is not earlier than 
the twentieth of Artaxerxes, as it is that the events recorded in the first 
verse of Neh. xii. are not earlier than the first of Cyrus. 

Again, that which Darius writes in Ezra vi. 9, 10 does not, in point 
of care and interest about the minute details, equal these words given 
by king Artaxerxes in his commission to Ezra: ‘ Also we certify you, 
that touching any of the priests, and Levites, singers, porters, Nethinims, 
or ministers of the house of God, i¥shall not be lawful to impose toll, 
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tribute, or custom upon them” (Ezra vii. 24). Accordingly, we are 
inclined to believe, when reading Neh. xi. 22, 23, “Of the sons of 
Asaph, the singers were over the business of the house of God. For it 
was the king’s commandment concerning them, that a certain portion 
shonld be for the singers, due for every day’—that the hing, here 
mentioned, was not Darius Hystaspes, but Artaxerxes, and that these 
two verses, and therefore most probably the whole eleventh chapter, 
were not earlier than the seventh of Artaxerxes, and may probably have 
been as late as his twentieth year ; on both suppositions, certainly after 


the close of the administration of Zerubbabel, and most probably, not - 


to say certainly, after his death. 

Again, it is evident that Neh. viii. 4, describes a state of things 
still existing even after the completion of the city wall and gates, in the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes, e.c. 445:—‘‘ Now the city was large and 
great, but the people were few therein, and the houses were not builded,” 
I presume it is self evident that these words—‘‘ and the houses were 
not builded,” are not to be understood as rigorously implying what they 
might seem at first sight to express. We are not to suppose that no 
houses had been then completely built; some, at least, of the “ cieled 
houses” spoken of in Haggai i. 4, may very probably have been erected 
at Jerusalem ; but rather, that only a small number of houses compared 
with what was required to fill properly the space enclosed within the 
wall of the city had been built. 

And how strikingly do the words in Neh. vii. 4, “but the people 
were few in Jerusalem,” agree with what is said in the first and second 
verses of the eleventh chapter, ‘‘ And the rulers of the people dwelt at 
Jerusalem; the rest of the people also cast lots, to bring one of ten to 
dwell in Jerusalem the holy city. And the people blessed all the men 
that willingly offered themselves to dwell at Jerusalem.” 

What could be more natural than that Nehemiah, after the city 
walls and gates had been completed, should feel hurt at the want of 
inhabitants and houses in the city of David? Accordingly, he would 
exert himself and take measures to remove this reproach. And we may 
accept the first and second verses of the eleventh chapter as a record 
of the result of Nehemiah’s efforts. The triumphant restoration of 
the city wall and gates, the fervent religious patriotism of Nehemiah, 
and his popularity with his Jewish brethren, assist us in understanding 
how it was that “men willingly offered themselves to dwell at Jerusalem,” 
at that time. 

Thus, in direct opposition to Newton’s view, viz., ‘that the 
history of the Jews under Zerubbabel, is (partly) contained in the book 
of Nehemiah, from the fifth verse of the seventh chapter to the ninth 
verse of the twelfth; for Nehemiah copied all this out of the chronicles 
of the Jews, written before his days, as may appear by reading the 
place’”’—it would seem reasonably probable, to say the least, that all 
the events that are recorded from Neh. viii. 1, to Neh. ix. 21 (and 
indeed the remaining portion of the eleventh chapter), do not, as Newton 
supposed, form a portion of the rystory of the Jews under their Tir- 
shatha Zerubbabel, but that they Mappened some years after his death, 
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and after the appointment of Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah, in the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes, to be Tirshatha at Jerusalem. 

Sir Isaac Newton also writes; ‘‘ Yea, Nehemiah, the same Nehe- 
miah, the son of Hachaliah, was thus Tirshatha, and subscribed the 
covenant (which had already been subscribed by Meshezabeel and Hana- 
niah in the reign of Cyrus, Neh. x. 3, 21, 23), Neh. x. 1, and viii. 9; 
Ezra ii. 2, 63. 

Mr. Bosanquet brings forward this quotation to shew how mistaken 
I was in my ‘“ unhappy conjecture that Newton ‘ would almost certainly 
have rejected the notion that the Tirshatha, the son of Hachaliah and 
cup-bearer of Longimanus, is to be identified with the Nehemiah who 
came up with Zerubbabel.’” If there be no error of the press in 
placing a semicolon between Neh. viii. 9 and Ezra ii. 2, 63, in the above 
quotation, it does not seem as if Sir Isaac were very desirous of bring- 
ing Nehemiah the Tirshatha into too close proximity with Nehemiah 
the companion of Zerubbabel and Jeshua. At all events, when Nehe- 
miah the Tirshatha subscribed the covenant in the high priesthood of 
Eliashib, the grandson of Jeshua, in the twentieth of Artaxerxes, and 
when Johanan the great-grandson of Jeshua was probably not less than 
thirty years of age, we may be allowed to say, with all due deference to 
Newton, that most probably, if not certainly, Zerubbabel, Jeshua, and 
thetr companion Nehemiah, had ceased to be numbered among living 
men. 
It is to my mind an insuperable objection to Mr. Bosanquet’s theory, 
and to Newton’s also, if he too held the same erroneous view, that he 
identifies the Nehemiah (Ezra ii. 2) who came from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, with the Nehemiah who was cup-bearer at 
‘*‘Shushan the palace” in the twentieth of Artaxerxes. Sir Isaac 
Newton and your correspondent both hold the Nehemiah of Ezra ii. 1 
to have been a priest, a descendant of Aaron ; and it is most likely that 
this views is correct. This descendant of Aaron must therefore be 
supposed, as a person consecrated to the priestly service of the Most 
High, to have taken part with his brethren in their solemn religious 
services, when the altar was set up (Ezra iii. 3). It is reasonable and 
probable to suppose that this Nehemiah was not less than forty years of 
age in the first year of the reign of Cyrus over Babylon. How then 
can we explain the fact (if so wild and incredible a notion can for a 
moment be regarded as a fact) that, with the vows of Israel’s priesthood 
upon him, after having officiated as a priest at the altar erected amidst 
the ruins of Jerusalem, he should have left? the holy city, and, turning 
his back upon his brethren and friends, should have recrossed the 
Euphrates, proceeded beyond the Tigris, taken up his abode at Shushan, 
and ultimately been promoted to be cup-bearer to Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus—if even such a confidential office could be regarded as a pro- 





f But how does Newton prove that Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah, the 
Tirshatha, was a priest, a descendant of Aaron? If Mr. Bosanquet cannot 
shew this to have been the case, he shuyuld speak less positively on the supposed 
identity of the two Nehemiahs. 

& See J. S. L., January, 1862, p. 445, “‘ Nehemiah the Tirshatha.” 
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motion to a priestly descendant of Aaron, who in time past had officiated 
in that character at the altar of the Most High in Jerusalem. If this 
be true, how little of the genuine feelings of the God-fearing and 
patriotic Jew must this cup-bearer have possessed during the earlier 
years at least of his residence beyond the Tigris, after his desertion of 
the holy city; though it would seem that subsequently, when very, 
very far advanced in years, patriotic regard for Jerusalem and his 
countrymen glowed anew in his heart, and he once more made the holy 
city his home. 

But there is something more to be mentioned almost as wild and 
incredible as this. According to Newton’s chronological views, the 
Nehemiah who forsook Zerubbabel and Jeshua, was actually filling the 
office of cup-bearer at Shushan, in a manner perfectly satisfactory to 
his royal master, in the twentieth of Artaxerxes, B.c. 445, when this 
Jewish priest had reached the one hundred and thirty-first year of his 
age. If we could ascertain that before his arrival at Jerusalem with 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, he had been cup-bearer to Belshazzar, or to 
Darius the Mede, or to both, there might perhaps be a sandy (and a 
very sandy) foundation for such a chimerical superstructure. Is it 
surprising if I found it impossible to believe that the sagacious Newton 
could ever have been led captive by such a wretched hallucination? or 
if I still hope that your correspondent must be mistaken in thinking 
that our great philosopher should have fallen into so unaccountable an 
error ? 

It will not much avail Mr. Bosanquet to endeavour to shake off 
Sir Isaac here, and to say, ‘I hold that Jerusalem was taken and 
destroyed in B.c. 560 (twenty-eight years later than the commonly 
received date), on the authority of the Jewish writer Demetrius. 
Accordingly, on my theory, it is not necessary for Nehemiah to have 
been forty years old, until some twenty-eight years later than B.c. 536, 
i.e., until B.c. 508.” But is there any very great cause for triumph 
here? If Nehemiah were forty years old in B.c. 508, he would be in 
his one hundred and third year when, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, B.c. 445, while yet the cup-bearer at Shushan, he was 
appointed to be Tirshatha of Jerusalem, and re-crossing the Tigris and 
Euphrates, zealously, and with all the activity and energy of early and 
vigorous manhood he executed his responsible office during twelve years. 
At the close of this period, when already in his one hundred and 
fifteenth year, he re-crossed the Euphrates, and returned to the court 
of Artaxerxes. A few years’ afterwards when in all probability he was 





’ I give the following extract from Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth, without 
professing entire agreement with it. ‘* Prideaux dates the second administration 
of Nehemiah from the fifteenth year of Darius Nothus, s.c. 408. Though I do 
not attach equal importance to “all the reasons which Prideaux has adduced in 
support of his opinions, yet some of them are conclusive, and I shall add others 
which he has not noticed... When Nehemiah came to J erusalem the first time, 
he was royal cup-bearer, an office most usually filled by handsome young men. 
He was then probably between twenty and thirty years old, and consequently after 
a residence of twelve years at Jerusalem, and of twenty-four more in Persia, he 
would have reached the age of fifty-six or sixty-six, at which time of life he 
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not less than one hundred and twenty-six years old, he returned to 
ve and resumed with vigour and zeal the duties of government 
there. 

Dean Prideaux, who is followed by Jahn, thinks that Nehemiah, 
who returned to Shushan in the thirty-second of Artaxerxes, did not 
go again to Jerusalem until the fifteenth year of Darius Nothus, B.c. 
408, having thus been absent from that city twenty-four years. At all 
events, if the reader will look at Jahn’s reasons for his opinion, in the 
foot-note, and bear in mind that Josephus testifies that Nehemiah lived 
to a very great age, I think he will agree with me that Nehemiah was 
absent at least twelve years, and did not return to his government in 
Judeea earlier than s.c. 420, and was still the Tirshatha as late as 
B.C. 410. 

Bearing this in mind, let us look at the year upon which Mr. 
Bosanquet lays so much stress, viz., B.c. 493, the year in which he 
supposes Darius the Mede to have taken the Chaldean kingdom after 
the death of Belshazzar. If we suppose the Nehemiah of Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua to have been only forty years old at that time (B.c. 493), 
he would be in his hundred and thirteenth year when Tirshatha in B.c. 
420, and in his hundred and twenty-third year in 410 B.c. 

And in addition to insuperable chronological difficulties, the hypo- 
thesis of Mr. Bosanquet is burdened with the ludicrous and crushing 
necessity of assuming that the Nehemiah of Zerubbabel, the descendant 
of Aaron, abandoned his sacred priestly duties at Jerusalem, and went 








might easily be supposed to leave the service of the court, and become governor 
of his own people. If, as Josephus says, Nehemiah lived to a very great age, he 
would now have many years to spend at Jerusalem. 

“ But that the second aed of Nehemiah at Jerusalem, and his last re- 
formation, could not have taken place in one year after his return to Artaxerxes, 
as is generally* supposed, is evident from the narrative itself. For in the short 
space of one year, how could so many great abuses have crept in as Nehemiah 
found it necessary to correct; the gross profanation of the temple, the open 
violation of the Sabbath, the unjust withholding of the tithes, in consequence of 
which the priests were forced to neglect their official duties, and to accept 


defective offerings in order to obtain subsistence? Should the phrase (D1 yp) 
“at the end of days,’ which Nehemiah employs to express the time of his return, 


be appealed to; I trust it will be granted that Dx does not always mean exactly 
one year; but is frequently used for an indefinite period comprehending several 
years. That the latter is the meaning of the phrase is manifest ; for though we 
may suppose it possible for marriages to be contracted with foreign women, and 
for them to become mothers in the space of one year, yet their children could 
hardly learn so soon to speak a jargon made up of the Jewish and heathen 
tongues, much less have beards for Nehemiah to pull (co mn), Neh. xiii. 23, 25. 
On the contrary, all this is easily explicable, on the supposition that Nehemiah 
remained in Persia twenty-four years. It is surprising that these circumstances 
should have escaped the notice of all the commentators.” 

« The translators of our authorized version, and the compilers of its marginal 
chronology, seem to have thought that when Nehemiah returned to Shushan in 
the thirty-second of Artaxerxes, he was not absent from Jerusalem more than 

‘one year. The former have rendered the Hebrew by “‘ after certain days,” though 
they have placed in the margin the literal version, ‘‘ at the end of days.” 
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to live among the far distant heathen on the east of the Tigris, finally 
becoming the cup-bearer of a heathen king. How little, we repeat, of 
the deep and genuine religious and patriotic feelings of a God-fearing 
Hebrew must this Nehemiah be supposed to have had, when he could 
bring himself to pursue such a course. 

I have already said that it does not appear improbable from Ezra 
x. 6, that Eliashib was already high priest, as the successor of his 
father Joiakim, when Ezra arrived at Jerusalem in the seventh of 
Artaxerxes. It is difficult to obtain any additional light on this point. 

I do not offer the following attempt to get an average’ duration of 
the Jewish high priesthood, as a very satisfactory one. From Neh. 
xii. 10 and 28, we learn that the following six high priests succeeded 
each other (son following father), viz., Jozadak, Jeshua, Joiakim, 
Eliashib, Joiada, and Jonathan. They all appear to have died a natural 
death, and to have retained their office until the time of their decease. 
Jozadak began to be high priest in the year of the destruction of 
Jerusalem B.c. 588; Jeshua was high priest in B.c. 536, the first of 
Cyrus, and in the second of Darius, B.c. 520. Of Joiakim we have no 
special information ; only it is said of certain porters and others, (Neh. 
xli. 25),—‘‘these were in the days of Joiakim, and in the days of 
Nehemiah the governor, and of Ezra the priest the scribe.’ We know 
that when Nehemiah was made governor, Eliashib, the son of Joiakim, 
was already high priest; and, as we have seen, we are not destitute of 
reasons for supposing that Joiakim had ceased to be high priest before 
Ezra received his commission in the seventh of Artaxerxes. Eliashib is 
also mentioned in Neh. xiii. 4, but we are not told when he died. We 
are accordingly compelled to have recourse to secular sources of in- 
formation. The Alexandrian chronicle informs us that Eliashib died, 
and was succeeded by his son Joiada, in the eleventh year of Darius 
Nothus, B.c. 412. Joiada died, and was succeeded by Jonathan in the 
thirty-second year of Artaxerxes Mnemon, B.c. 372; and Jonathan 
died in the eighteenth year of Darius Ochus, B.c. 340. 

Hence, from B.c. 588 to B.c. 342,—a period of two hundred and 
forty-six years—there were six high priests; accordingly their average 





# On one occasion Mr. Bosanquet does not appear to have been treated quite 
fairly by Mr. Savile. The former (following the late duke of Manchester) says; 
“St. Matthew tells us, that from the carrying away into Babylon are fourteen 
generations, i.¢e., 14 x 40—560” (J. S. L., January, 1852, p. 462). Mr. B. thus 
gives forty years to a generation. Mr. Savile says in reply, “ This is too in- 
definite to rest an argument upon, for St. Matthew equally says, ‘The genera- 
tions from Abraham to David are fourteen generations,’ which, instead of being 
confined to five hundred and sixty years, includes a period of about nine hundred 
years” (J. S. L., April, 1857, p. 169). Upon reflection Mr. Savile will see that 
it is unreasonable to seek a fair average from the combined ages of fourteen men, 
the first three of whom died—Abraham at the age of one hundred and seventy- 
five years, Isaac of one hundred and eighty, and Jacob of one hundred and forty- 
seven. There were, in reality, seventeen generations between David and the 
destruction of Jerusalem, a period of about four hundred and twenty-seven years. 
This would give an average of twenty-five years to a generation. This is too 
short, and kings are certainly not the class from which we should seek to obtain 
the average duration of human life. 
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duration of office would be forty-one years,/ apparently a long one, yet 
Joiada’s lasted forty. On this view, the combined priesthoods of 
Jozadak, Jeshua, and Joiakim, would amount to one hundred and 
twenty-three years; and thus Eliashib would become high priest in 
B.C. 465, eight years before the arrival at Jerusalem of Ezra, in the 
seventh of Artaxerxes. If we take s.c. 578, which Mr. Savile seems 
to think was Josephus’ date for the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
average will be thirty-nine years anda third. Accordingly, the duration 
of the combined three priesthoods will be now one hundred and 
eighteen years; and thus Eliashib would succeed Joiakim in s.c. 460, 
three years before Ezra’s arrival, B.c. 457. Both these averages are 
favourable to the view that Eliashib had already succeeded his father, 
Joiakim, in the high priesthood before Ezra received his commission in 
the seventh of Artaxerxes; a view which I am inclined to take, inde- 
pendently of them, from the language of Ezra x. 6. 

I trust that enough has been advanced to shew how thoroughly un- 
tenable is the notion that the Nehemiah who was the companion of 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua in the first year of the reign of Cyrus over 
Babylon, is to be identified with Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah, who 
was cup-bearer at ‘‘ Shushan the palace” in the twentieth of Artaxerxes, 
B.c. 445. Your correspondent tells us that he has “always felt the 
greatest reverence for these observations of Newton,” which tend to 
advocate the chimerical identification of which we have been speaking; 
I can only say that his organ of veneration must be far more prominent 
than mine. If the sagacious Newton really held this baseless notion, 
we may cease to be surprised that such an able and logical writer as 
bishop Horsley should have regarded a portion at least of the discussions 
of Newton, on points of scriptural chronology and prophecy, as merely 
the production of an ordinary man. 

Mr. Bosanquet makes this remark upon a part of my letter on 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha: ‘‘ Your correspondent thus asks us to take 
for granted the ‘almost universally allowed’ arrangement of the reign 
of Cyrus. In other words he simply begs the question at issue. His 
argument is good, if we admit the correctness of his chronology, which 
is called in question, but needs no further consideration, until he can 
establish that the first year of Cyrus was B.c. 536.* 





J If we take the very improbable date of Demetrius, viz., 560 B.c., the 
average will be thirty-six years and a third; the combined priesthoods of Jozadak, 
Jeshua, and Joiakim, will be one hundred and nine years, and Eliashib would 
thus succeed Joiakim in B.c. 451, six years after Ezra’s arrival at Jerusalem in 
B.c. 467, and six years before the arrival of Nehemiah as Tirshatha in the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes, B.c. 445. 

* Mr. Bosanquet writes, ‘“‘I perfectly agree in the proof that Cyrus (the 
father of Cambyses) died about s.c. 530, and before the accession of Cambyses 
to the throne and empire of Persia.” He then proceeds to neutralize this con- 
cession on the following very unsatisfactory and unfounded assumption, “I have 
repeatedly asserted my conviction for many years past, that Cyrus or Khosru 
was distinct from Cyrus or Coresh the grandson of Astyages, and that both 
Herodotus and Xenophon have confounded the histories of these two kings together ‘ 
I cannot therefore concur in the truth of the assertion, that Cyrus or Coresh died 
about B.c. 530.” Mr. Bosanquet ‘‘holds that Cyrus or Coresh (the Cyrus or 
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Mr. Bosanquet is scarcely entitled to dismiss the matter in such an 
off-hand way. Writers fully as competent as he, to pass judgment on 
such a question, have embraced the opinion to which he is opposed. 
Without laying too much stress on Ptolemy’s Canon, which appears 
even to make B.c. 538 the first of Cyrus; I may perhaps safely say 
that B.c. 536 is accepted as the very probable date of the first year of 
the reign of Cyrus over Babylon, by Dr. E. Hincks, Sir H. Rawlinson, 
Jahn, Carl Auberlen, Mr. Elliot, Mr. H. Savile, and the author of the 
paper in this Journal on “Theories of Biblical Chronology,” I should 
suppose that such an array of names would make Mr. Bosanquet think 
a little ‘‘furthur consideration” needful before he finally determines to 
reject what they have accepted. 

The mention of Cyrus leads me once more to the Jewish writer 
Demetrius. Mr. Bosanquet agrees with Herodotus in thinking that 
Cyrus defeated Astyages, cir., B.c. 560. The Greek historian adds 
that a few years after, Nitocris, queen of Babylon, became alarmed 
and apprehensive at the growing greatness of Cyrus, and that she was 
at extraordinary pains to fortify the approaches to Babylon against this 
formidable and ambitious neighbour. 

Mr. Bosanquet holds also with Demetrius, that Nebuchadnezzar 
took and destroyed Jerusalem cir. 560 B.c., in the year in which 
Cyrus defeated Astyages. Now if Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned forty- 
three years, took Jerusalem in the nineteenth year of his reign, in B.c. 
560, is it not strange then that he should appear never to have been 
jealous or apprehensive of the rising power of the ambitious Persian? 
According to the twofold hypothesis of Mr. Bosanquet concerning B.c. 
560, viz., that in this year Nebuchadnezzar took and destroyed Jeru- 
salem, and Cyrus conquered Astyages; from that year onward Cyrus 
and Nebuchadnezzar were contemporary sovereigns during twenty-three 
years, the latter dying (on Mr. B.’s hypothesis) cir. B.c. 537, about a 
year (according to Ptolemy’s Canon) after the conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus. Thus too we must suppose that the warlike and ambitious Chal- 
dean quietly looked on while Crcesus, the ally of Babylon, was crushed 
by Cyrus, and afterwards tamely allowed the Persian to wrest from 
him Elam, with its fortress palace of Shushan. Is then Mr. Bosanquet 
quite consistent in holding what it seems impossible to uphold, viz., 
that in one and the same year Cyrus conquered Astyages, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem. As well, almost, might we attempt 
to uphold the hypothesis that Zerubbabel the Tirshatha celebrated the 
feast of tabernacles at Jerusalem in the first of Cyrus, before the 
foundation of the temple was laid, in the self same month and year in 
which Nehemiah the Tirshatha kept the feast of tabernacles in Jerusa- 





Coresh of Isaiah, Daniel, and Ezra) was living and reigning in B.c. 511; Darius 
the Mede, in s.c. 493, took possession of the realm of the Chaldeans, being about 
sixty-two years of age, and that Nabopolasar ceased to reign, and his son 
Nebuchadnezzar began to reign alone in 3.c. 579-8” (J. S. L., January, 1857, 

. 454). Of these three dates, that which assigns B.c. 493 to Darius the Mede 
is perhaps the most wild and untenable. And of Mr. Bosanquet’s four dates in 
the above quotations, the only rational one is, that Cyrus king of Persia, and 
father of Cambyses king of Persia, died about B.c. 530. 
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lem, in the twentieth of Artaxerxes, after the temple had been ape sei | 
rebuilt, and the city wall and gates had been thoroughly restored. 
Surely your correspondent will allow that alittle “ further consideration” 
is needful here also, to judge how far it can be held consistently with 
the testimony of ancient sacred and secular history, that the victory 
of Cyrus over Astyages, and the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, occured in one and the same year, that year being 560 B.c. 
Which of these two events will he remove from this date? will he 
return to his former second! thoughts, and raise the date of the fall of 
Jerusalem some years higher than that which Demetrius has assigned ? 

I would willingly think myself mistaken in supposing that the lan- 
guage of your correspondent’s letter on Nehemiah the Tirshatha, was 
intended to imply what it fairly expresses. But surely it is impossible 
to misunderstand the language of the following extract from Mr. 
Bosanquet’s letter on “Scripture Chronology” inserted in a former num- 
ber of this Journal (Oct. 1860, p. 180). 

‘Fourthly, I might dwell upon a fact, which has been frequently 
before pointed out, viz.:—that ‘Nehemiah the Tirshatha, and Ezra the 
priest the scribe, (Neh. viii. 9, 14, 17), were both present at the rirst 
FEAST OF TABERNACLES kept at Jerusalem after the return from cap- 





' Mr. Bosanquet in his letter on “ Scripture Chronology” (J. 8. L., Oct. 1860, 
p. 175) thus writes :—‘ I conceive that the chronology of Demetrius must be 
rectified in conformity with the contents of the opening of the first chapter of 
the book of Ezekiel, which records that the thirtieth year either of the reign of 
Nabopolassar, as Scaliger supposes, or of the era of Scythian domination, coin- 
cided with the fifth year of Jeconiah’s captivity, and with the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, thus raising the first year of that king’s reign 
from 578 to B.c. 592, and the fall of Jerusalem from 562 to n.c. 574. I abandon 
also the idea that the regnal years of Darius the Median are to be counted in 
Scripture from the time when he took the kingdom at the age of about sixty- 
two” Mr. Bosanquet has since very wisely retracted a concession very un- 
wisely based upon an unintelligible interpretation of the opening of the first 
chapter of Ezekiel. He now holds that Jerusalem was destroyed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and Astyages conquered by Cyrus, in one and the same year, B.c. 560— 
and that Nebuchadnezzar (who, as he elsewhere allows, reigned 43 years) began 
to reign in B.c. 578, therefore died 3.c. 536-5, about two years after the overthrow 
of Babylon by Cyrus. When Mr. Bosanquet held that the regnal years of Darius 
the Median are to be counted in Scripture from the time when he took the king- 
dom, (of the Chaldeans, in s.c. 493) he must also have held that the temple, 
which was finished in the sixth of Darius, was finished cir. B.c. 487, about three 
ears after the battle of Marathon, and about two years before the death of Darius. 
f he still rejects this wild notion, we presume that he holds that it was cir. B.c. 
521-20, in the second year of Darius, that Zerubbabel and Jeshua, encouraged by 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, resumed the work of the temple. If so, it 
must have been some years before the second of Darius (B.c. 521-20)—why not 
EARLIER than 530, p.c.?—that the first feast of tabernacles was held at Jerusalem 
after the return from the captivity (Ezra iii. 4) under Zerubbabel the Tirshatha, 
and Jeshua the high priest. At this feast Mr. Bosanquet tells us were present 
also Nehemiah, the Tirshatha, the son of Hachaliah, and Ezra the priest the 
scribe. We know that these two were also present at the celebration of the 
feast of tabernacles in 3n.c. 444 (eighty-five years later than s.c. 530), when 
Eliashib was high-priest. Your correspondent does not say that Zerubbabal and 
Jeshua were present at this latter feast of tabernacles. And how does he prove 
that Nehemiah was a priest at all? 
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tivity, and that they both sealed the covenant, together with the same 
lists of priests who came up from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 
7, 65; viii. 9; x. 1), and that Nehemiah was yet living in the thirty- 
second year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B.c. 433, (xiii. 6) and Ezra in 
the twentieth year (B.c. 445), so that if Zerubbabel and these priests 
(including Nehemiah the Tirshatha and Ezra) came to Jerusalem in the 
first year of Cyrus it is impossible that the first of Cyrus could be so 
early as B.c. 536, as generally supposed. In other words, the reign of 
Cyrus must have partly at least coincided with the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes.” 

Immediately after this your correspondent rather naively writes— 
“So much for the difficulties in Scripture chronology, as regards the 
reigns of Cyrus and Darius, involved in the common mode of reckoning.” 
Certainly, ¢f (Mr. Bosanquet wisely puts the case hypothetically) Ze- 
rubbabel, Jeshua the high-priest, Nehemiah the Tirshatha and Ezra 
the priest and scribe, were all present at the first feast of tabernacles 
after the return from the captivity ;” there are indeed no ordinary 
difficulties involved in the common mode of reckoning. At the same 
time it is only fair to allow that ¢f Nehemiah the Tirshatha never came 
to Jerusalem until the twentieth of Artaxerxes, B.c. 445—(not to 
mention the fact that Ezra is not presented unto us as an influential 

erson until the seventh of Artaxerxes, B.c. 457)—it will follow that 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua did not celebrate the first feast of tabernacles 
after the return from Babylon, until the twentieth of Artaxerxes, B.c. 
445, on which supposition the reign of Cyrus must have coincided with 
the whole of that of Darius Hystaspes, and of his son Xerxes, and 
partly at least (7.e., with the first twenty years) with the reign of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus. On this supposition, therefore, no ordinary diffi- 
culties are involved in Mr. Bosanquet’s mode of reckoning. 

I will terminate” this discussion by transcribing here the conclusion 





 T will also close my notes with one or two extracts. ‘I venture to think 
that the more the matter is sifted the more impossible it will appear to consider 
that ‘Darius the Mede,’ and Darius Hystaspes are one and the same person” 
(Mr. Savile’s letter on “Darius the Mede and Darius Hystaspes,” J. S. L., 
April, 1857). “There is no real difficulty in regard to the age of Daniel, 
if, while we associate the prophet with Darius the Mede, we keep him at a due 
distance from Darius Hystaspes; the former being, according to Daniel, 
about sixty-two years of age, when the latter was, according to Herodotus, 
about fourteen or fifteen years old. We must be careful also not to make 
Daniel, when his life would have already extended beyond one hundred and five 
years, become the prime minister of Darius Hystaspes, in B.c. 493. Nor is it 
according to the received rules of historical criticism, to make Darius Hystaspes 
(cir. B.c. 535), when not yet nineteen years old, to be the prince (sar) of the 
kingdom of Persia, who is mentioned Dan. x. 13” (J. S. L., April, 1861, p. 175). 
Mr. Bosanquet has had different views at different times, (1) that Jerusalem was 
destroyed B.c. 560; (2) that this destruction took place fourteen years earlier, in 
B.c. 574. On the former supposition, Daniel would have reached his hundred 
and third year in B.c. 493; on the latter he would have reached his hundred 
and seventeenth year in 493—a preposterous age to be made prime minister over 
a realm of one hundred provinces. I mention this that your correspondent may 
be on his guard when he next carries back the date of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by fourteen years, to carry back also the date of the taking of the kingdom 
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of my letter on Nehemiah the Tirshatha, inserted in the January 
number of this Journal, p. 449. 

**I do not for a moment doubt that your correspondent sincerely 
believed that he was correct in assuming the Nehemiah of Zerubbabel 
to be identical with Nehemiah the Tirshatha, the son of Hachaliah. I 
cannot however but think that, if Mr. Bosanquet will once more examine 
the sacred writers in reference to this subject, he will not refuse to allow 
that he was in error when he penned the following assertions: —‘Nehe- 
miah, the son of Hachaliah, (the Tirshatha) who was living in the 
thirty-second year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B.c. 433, (and several 
years later) also sealed the covenant with those priests who came up 
from Babylon to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel, as is supposed in the reign 
of Cyrus; Cyrus must have died, therefore, later than B.c. 530.” 

May 23, 1862. A Constant READER. 


P.S. When large hosts made Syria a battle-field, and when powerful 
Persian armies were stationed for some time in Pheenicia and Syria, 
including Samaria, the Jews unable to defend themselves, would suffer 
greatly from marauding parties. The envious and hostile Samaritans 
would have a malicious gratification in exciting the lawless soldiery to 
harass and pillage their Jewish neighbours. We read in the public 
confession made by the Levites in behalf of the nation, on the 24th 
day of the Tisri which immediately followed the Elul, in which Nehe- 
miah completed the restoration of the city wall and gates—* Behold, 
we are servants this day, and for the land that Thou gavest unto our 
father to eat the fruits thereof, behold we are servants in it. And it 
yieldeth much increase unto the kings whom Thou hast set over us 
because of our sins; also they have dominion over our bodies, and over 
our cattle at their pleasure, and we are in great distress,” Neb. ix. 36, 
37. We are not to suppose that this “great distress” arose from deliberate 
acts of tyranny on the part of the Persian monarchs. The following 
extract from Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth, will illustrate this. ‘If 
we recollect that in the years B.c. 459 and 458, Syria and Pheenicia 
had already been the rendezvous of two armies, when (in 459) Ache- 
menides, a brother of the king Artaxerxes, was slain in battle by Inarus 
the ruler of Egypt, and (in 458) an army of three hundred thousand 
Persians held their rendezvous in Syria and Pheenicia, where the troops 
were exercised in arms almost a whole year—and that in B.c. 448 and 447, 
Megabyzus himself had waged war in Syria against Longimanus, and 
twice defeated the royal forces that were sent against him, we need enquire 
no further for the causes of the decline of the Hebrew colony in Judea, 
which had been so well regulated by Ezra. Nehemiah, the cup-bearer 
of Artaxerxes, learned the unhappy state of the Hebrews, B.c. 444, 
from a certain Jew named Hanani, who had come from Judea to 
Shushan with a caravan.” 

It should be here observed that Jahn erroneously held that Ezra the 





by Darius the Mede, and the appointment of Daniel to be his prime minister, 
at least fourteen years earlier than s.c. 493; otherwise his chronological reckon- 
ing will be involved in greater difficulties. 
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priest, the scribe, came to Jerusalem, not in the seventh of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, B.C. 457, but in the seventh of his father Xerxes, B.c. 478. 
An attempt, and it is hoped not altogether an unsuccessful one, was made 
in a former number of this Journal to shew that Jahn erred in this view. 
(See Kai Khosru and Ahasuerus, J. 8. L., July, 1860, p. 405, 411.) 





BIBLE TRANSLATION. 


Tuere are few persons who will not agree in the terms of eulogy on 
the English Bible with which the article on that subject commences in 
the number of the J. S. L. for April of this year. ‘It is a glorious 
book, and no doubt, to its possession and free circulation, we owe no 
small measure of that intelligence, manliness, and liberty by which we 
are distinguished.” May it not be added, also, that we are mainly in- 
debted to it for the rational appreciation of those sublime strains which 
so inimitably express either the sufferings of its Redeemer, or the 
mighty works of the Lord in the land of Egypt. In a thoroughly 
Roman Catholic country this would be next to an impossibility. 
Should we not, then, value every word of a version which so admirably 
and effectually enlists the finer and nobler feelings of our nature on 
behalf of revealed religion ? 

But there is a strong wish expressed by many persons that a 
revision of this version should be set on foot. Now, I am far from 
denying that according to the law of humanity, there is nothing but is 
subject to change at some period, or which it may not be “necessary to 
change, time being the greatest innovator,” without our will, or even 
consent. In the case before us, it would seem but fitting that we 
should endeavour to take a clear and dispassionate view of the actual 
state of its question, and all its attendant circumstances. 

First, it is said, in the words of the article above-mentioned, that a 
revision of our version is needed from the changes which the language 
has undergone since 1611. ‘* Undoubtedly it has changed like others; 
but is it necessary to infer that it has changed so much that the great 
mass of its people (its poor especially) find any difficulty in com- 
prehending its peculiar words and phrases, which are considered to be 
obsolete by those who are accustomed to the language of modern 
literature?” Because some words and idioms have died out among 
ourselves, it by no means follows as a necessary consequence, that they 
have become obsolete among the poor. 

Why do clergymen frequently find so much difficulty in bringing 
the language of their discourses down to the level of the poorer mem- 
bers of their flock, or, in other words, of “ approximating without vulga- 
rity” to the idiom of its Authorized Version? Plainly because they write 
and speak, on all ‘‘ other’ occasions, in the language of Queen Victoria, 
and not in that of King James. But the Bible of that reign is the 
*‘literature” of the poor. Nothing then could be more injudicious, 
except under the strong plea of necessity, than to modernize words and 
phrases to which they have been accustomed from their childhood. 
You might as well modernize the Pilgrim’s Progress! 
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But, say the advocates of revision, ‘‘ Modern researches in philo- 
logy, and other departments of science, have thrown fresh light upon 
the meaning of many Greek and Hebrew words which, at the time 
our version was executed, were misunderstood.” Undoubtedly, and to 
scholars and to persons “generally” well educated, who may have 
turned their attention to the subject of biblical literature, “it would 
doubtless be very gratifying to see a revision in which such emendations 
could be embodied.” But it is to be feared that the “danger” of in- 
troducing the emendation would be greater than the “profit” to be 
derived. 

How are the mass of general readers to become acquainted with 
the various reasons for the substitution of “ other” words and phrases 
than those which they have always been in the habit of seeing? To its 
poor especially, the present Authorized Version is as the “ Scriptures in 
its original” to the scholar. It is to them the word of God in all its 
integrity. Take any tolerably well-informed tradesman of a higher 
class than those just mentioned, and tell him that the labours of 
Bentley, Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Scrivener have 
corrected, in many points, our hitherto defective text. The very simple 
admission that the book which he has, perhaps, been always accus- 
tomed to look up to and to reverence is “defective,” will not certainly 
tend to improve the tone of his Christianity. And yet, “if” you 
amend, you must give some ‘‘ reason” for the emendation. 

We are told also that “the number of new translations of the whole 
or of parts of the Scriptures which have been published,” is another 
consideration, especially considering that of some of these versions 
large impressions and sundry editions have been sold. But in many 
cases these versions were not undertaken by members of the Church of 
Exigland, and if they were, yet by persons who had little reverence for 
her fundamental principles. Locke, though a member of our church, 
had a strong tendency to Socinianism. The authors of the improved 
version of 1808 were Unitarians, as is also Mr. Sharpe. Dr. Benisch 
isa Jew. Of Dr. Conquest’s version, the writer candidly admits that, 
though the sale was large, its translation was worthless in a critical 
point of view, while it exhibits renderings which indicate a doctrinal 
bias. And this is the key to the origin of many of these versions, like 
that which was undertaken on the other side of the Atlantic to promote 
the peculiar views of the Baptists." A sect or party likes to see its own 
views ‘‘ embedded” in the Scripture text. 

Again, with respect to the Old Testament, another argument against 
a revision may be adduced from the circumstance, that the clergy of 
our church at the present day have, in the majority of instances, little 





" Nothing can be a stronger instance of this than Dr. Benisch’s translation 
of Psalm xi. 12, which he renders—“ Kiss a pure one, lest he be angry, and 
ye wander from its right way, for his wrath easily burneth! O happiness of 
them that trust in him!” If the translator is elsewhere commended for being 
literal, he may here aspire to the praise of attaining to a figurative mode of 
speech, which, to say the truth, borders upon nonsense. To improve upon the 
A: V., by the conceits of the Talmud, will not render the opponents of revision 
more favourable to it. 
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or no acquaintance with the Hebrew language. Till this be otherwise, 
to talk of a revision would be simply absurd. By whom is it to be 
made? An important question, considering that among all our divines 
the number of those who are capable of conducting it are too easily 
reckoned. Are Drs. Pusey and M’Caul to represent the whole An- 
glican body? with the assistance of the learned canon of Westminster, 
and the editor of the J. S. L. in their knowledge of Syriac. How 
would the clergy be enabled to form a judgment as to the merit or 
demerit of the emendations proposed by the translation? Such a 
revision, therefore, must be postponed till a more general knowledge of 
the sacred language is diffused amongst us. In these critical and 
enquiring days, or indeed at any day, it is improbable to suppose that 
even the English people, excluding the clergy, would be satisfied that a 
revision should be commenced when the labourers are so few, and so 
little weight consequently could be attached to their proposed emen- 
dations. 

But it may be said it is quite otherwise with the New Testament. 
Not exactly so, if the opinions expressed by the writer in an article on 
the ‘Results and Progress of Textual Criticism,” in the Christian 
Remembrancer for April of the present year, have any foundation in 
fact. He says: ‘ Dr. Tregelles’ valuable treatises and Dr. Davidson’s, 
no less than Mr. Scrivener’s, are full of debateable topics. Nor do we 
complain of this: these learned men have only yielded to the inevitable 
condition of the subject they treat. We have been calling it the science 
of textual criticism in deference to their own nomenclature; but their 
science is only susceptible of so honourable a designation by courtesy. 
After all the excellent labours and ingenious speculations of such 
worthies as Mill, Wetstein, Bengel, Griesbach, Matthei, Hug, Scholz, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Scrivener, textual criticism is little more 
than a repertory of unsorted facts, 

“ Rudis indigestaque moles.” 

with no certain principles, if this word be pressed to its exact sense of 
fixed truths, leading to scientific laws as opposed to empirical hypo- 
thesis.”” Now this opinion may be exaggerated; but at any rate it does 
not afford much encouragement to enter upon a revision of the New 
Testament, though venerable MSS. may have been discovered and col- 
lated, so that we have unquestionably a ‘‘more accurate” text than is 
represented by the authorized translation. Yet “it is true that the 
substantial integrity of the work remains unimpeached, but its casual 
defects are not denied.” This is a consolatory assurance; and, joined 
to the fact that sacred criticism is yet in a “transition state,’ may well 
make us pause before the work of revision is entered upon. 

But even the progress which has been already made might prove in 
‘‘one” respect dangerous in no slight degree, unless the revisers previously 
made up their minds to “‘ disavow any omissions” in the text which yet 
would seem to be justified on sound critical principles. I allude parti- 
cularly to the text of the three heavenly witnesses, which is now uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been intruded into its genuine text, which 
is indeed much better without it. Yet its omission would produce 
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effects which can hardly be contemplated without dismay. What a 
triumph for the opponents of our Lord’s divinity, and what a disastrous 
effect would be produced upon the minds of the unlearned. If such an 
omission were carried out, it must be so in the Prayer Book as well as 
in the New Testament. What the effect would be of the omission in 
the epistle for the first Sunday after Easter on the assembled congrega- 
tion may be easily imagined. 

But we are told that the Authorized Version is not only at variance 
with the great Uncial MSS. in isolated words, but ‘‘in whole sentences 
and paragraphs.” This is a formidable prospect if a perfectly correct 
one. Who can calculate the harvest of scepticism and infidelity which 
would be brought to light by a revision of the Authorized Version 
granting the truth of the assertion. 

Lastly, we must not omit from our consideration that our version 
as it exists at present is, as it were, the common property, the received 
text of all Protestants ‘wherever’ the English language is spoken. 
Baptists, Methodists, Independents, the Established Church of Scot- 
land as well as of England, know no other whether at home or in the 
colonies. Make a revision, and you at once break this link; for it is the 
most improbable of all suppositions, that those who differ from the 
Church of England would use a version of her revising. Could the 
Church act conjointly with ministers of the various denominations, on 
the supposition that some of them were men of learning, and willing to 
assist in the work? Every reflecting person must admit, who is sin- 
cerely attached to her principles, that such a procedure would lower her 
prestige and influence to such an extent as most materially to injure her 
spiritual character. 

But if a revision is insisted upon, at least let it be deferred till our 
clergy are better acquainted with the Hebrew language, and till the 
criticism of the New Testament is settled upon something like a firm 
basis. Yet it may be feared that years might pass away before the 
revised version would gain the same hold upon the affections of the 
people. As a literary work (for in this light it must also be viewed) 
the omission or alteration of a word by rendering it in the “ modern” 
vernacular, would as thoroughly injure the general effect in the 
‘eighteenth chapter of the first book of Kings,” for instance, or in 
St. Paul’s noble description of charity, as the scraping an ancient statue 
would obliterate all its fine proportions and delicately rendered out- 
line. Shakespeare ‘‘ modernized” would be as effective on the minds 
and feelings of the audience in a “theatre” as the revised version 
would be on that of the congregation in the “church” in deteriorating 
beauty of expression and elevation of sentiment. 

May 3\st, 1862. H.-P. 





REPLIES TO “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 
I am pleased to find from the Rev. H. J. Rose’s letter in your July 


_number, that his profound contempt for arrogant assertions is not 


intended as an “attack upon Dr. Williams;” that imbecile weakness 
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and barefaced impudence is applied to a line of argument, and not to 
‘* Dr. Williams ;”’ of course, therefore, unless Mr. Rose means to make 
a distinction without a difference, not to Dr. Williams’s line of argu- 
ment; and that subterfuge and quibble are not applied to anything 
advanced ‘‘ by Dr. Williams.” 

To the use of the phrases, puerile attack, and paltry attack, and 
rash assertion, as applied to the learned doctor, Mr. Rose seems to 
plead guilty. I am quite content, however, to leave it to your readers 
to decide whether he rightly understands the bearing of his own words, 
and whether it would not be better that strong vituperative language 
should disappear from the page of controversy. 

I beg leave to assure Mr. Rose that when I said a certain critical 
statement of his was “not true,” I merely meant that it was not 
accurate and correct to describe the word Shiloh as a translation. This 
word being given in the original, leaves the ordinary reader under an 
impression that it can only be the name of a person, which may, or 
may not, be explained. In accordance with Messianic interpretations 
of this passage, it should be rendered either (1) the peaceable one, or 
the peace bringer, or (2) He who shall be sent, or (3) He to whom it 
belongs. But each of them, so far as I can see, is very far-fetched and 
exegetically untenable. Even Delitzsch rejects the interpretation which 
makes Shiloh a proper name of Messiah (Commentary, p. 593). ‘* It 
has neither authority nor parallel in the Scriptures,” says the late 
Professor Lee (Heb. Lex.). The syntax and sense of the passage 
appears to me to be settled by 1 Sam. iv. 12, “ There ran a man of 
Benjamin from the battle, and came to Shiloh.” The words are 
the same in Hebrew as in the text under consideration; the meaning 
of which is simply this, that a leadership should attach to the tribe of 
Judah from the time when he should arrive at that famous city. 
Gesenius quotes other texts corroborative of this interpretation, to which 
should be added 1 Chron. v. 2. 

CLERICUS. 


BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 


Tue recent discovery in the British Museum, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
from the debris of the royal library at Nineveh, is of extreme import- 
ance to Biblical chronology. Four independent copies of a list of 
annual functionaries who exercised high office in the kingdom of 
Assyria, interspersed with the names of Assyrian kings, such as 
Tiglath Pileser, Sargon, Shalmanezer, and Sennacherib, in their order of 
succession, have thrown so much light upon the dynastic changes at 
that time in the Assyrian empire, and have led to such opposite infer- 
ences by Assyrian scholars, that I take the liberty of drawing the 
attention of your readers to the interesting and critical position in which 
the question of Biblical chronology is now placed. In doing this I 
shall have occasion also to remark on the letter of your correspondent, 
** Constant Reader,” in the J. S. L., July, p. 456, who has taken upon 
himself the difficult task of upholding the commonly received dates. 
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In the J. S. L. of January, 1857, p. 453, I drew attention to a 
letter of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in the Monthly Review of October, 
1856, in which he pointed out how the discoveries of Monsieur 
Mariette in the tombs of the sacred bulls buried in the Serapium at 
Memphis, had proved that the reign of Tirhakah in Egypt, the prince 
who fought with Sennacherib in the days of Hezekiah, immediately 
preceded the reign of Psammetichus, and how this discovery ‘ would 
bring the expedition of Sennacherib much later than in the Bible 
chronology.” This important chronological discovery appeared to me 
at that time so strikingly confirmatory of the views I had published in 
1853, in a work entitled, Fall of Nineveh, in which I had argued, 
from Demetrius and other original authorities, that the expedition of 
Sennacherib should be placed in the year s.c. 688-9, some twenty 
years lower than in the received chronology,—the capture of Samaria 
by Shalmanezer in B.c. 696,—the ninth year of Menchem in B.c. 736, 
—and the first year of Solomon in B.c. 993, that I ventured to predict? 
that from henceforth we should hear little more of the old conventional 
dates of Bible chronology. Since that time, Lepsius, fully impressed 
with the value of Mariette’s discoveries, and looking at the question 
from an Egyptian point of view, has in his Kénigsbuch der Alten 
Aigypter, published in 1858, placed the first year of Solomon in B.c. 
992,—the last year of Menahem in B.c. 739—the fall of Samaria in 
B.C. 698—and the expedition of Sennacherib in B.c. 691—years all 
closely approximating to the dates which I had fixed. 

The publication of a portion of the Assyrian canon, by Sir H. 
Rawlinson, in the dtheneum of the 19th July, enables us now to 
examine the subject from an independent Assyrian point of view, aud 
the result of the examination I submit, to any impartial judge, must be 
to confirm these lower dates. If any one will refer to the canon, and 
to the dates affixed by Sir Henry himself, on the unexceptionable 
grounds of astronomical authority, he will find that the eighth 
year of Tiglath Pileser, and of the payment of tribute by Uzziah and 





° Your correspondéft G., alias G. B., alias Constant Reader, alias late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, rejoices to find that my prediction is not verified. 
I am content to admit the failure of my prophecy, nor am I disposed to disturb 
the felicity of those who may be the last to discover that the ground has sunk 
beneath their feet. But in a foot-note, p. 457, he endeavours to depreciate the 
testimony of Demetrius upon which I much rely, and which has now been so 
remarkably confirmed, by classing his authority with that of certain Talmudical 
doctors who lived 400 years after him, and adds, “If Demetrius flourished so 
early as B.c. 222, it one probably be mere want of correct information, united 
with undue attachment to some favourite chronological hypothesis, which led 
him into his error.”” He does not inform us how he arrives at these assumed 
probabilities. Is it not more probable that your correspondent, who in this same 
foot note places Ptolemy Philadelphus in n.c. 222, has not fully informed himself 
of the peculiarly advantageous circumstances under which Demetrius was placed, 
as living soon after Berosus, Manetho, Menander, Eratosthenes, and the writer 
of the Parian chronicle, all of whom had applied their minds to the investigation 
of the chronology of the time which preceded them. A copy even of the very 
Assyrian canon to which we have referred, the copies of which were probably 
‘very numerous, and amongst the records probably of many libraries, may have 
come into his hands. 
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Menahem, is now admitted to be s.c. 738; .that from the mutilated 
remains of the name of Shalmanezer in s.c. 698, we may infer that he 
may have captured Samaria in B.c. 696, after a three years siege, as 
stated in the Book of Kings,—and that the first year of Sennacherib, 
according to copy number one of the canon, is B.c. 689. 

The establishment of these three leading dates is, in fact, the 
establishment of the whole outline of Scripture chronology laid down 
in 1853, by counting upwards from them in accordance with the his- 
torical Hebrew books to the first year-of Solomon, B.c. 993, and down- 
wards to the birth of Christ, B.c. 3, provided that the figures in the 
Hebrew text are left intact. But to throw doubt upon these figures 
will probably be the next phase of the Bible chronology controversy. 
Lepsius, following the suggestion of Niebuhr, proposes to strike out 
twenty years from the reign of Manasseh, king of Judah, by which 
means all the dates below this point may be left unaltered, while the 
dates above may correspond with the Assyrian canon: while Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, who has done more than any man living towards the 
recovery of the true dates, is disposed to alter the evidence of the 
Book of Kings by lapping one over the other the reigns of Uzziah and 
Jotham, kings of Judah. Dr. Hincks, whose learning and ingenuity 
are unbounded, and who is more fully alive than most men to the 
difficulties into which Persian chronology will be plunged, if the correct- 
ness of the Assyrian canon be once admitted, appears to have been 
thrown into a state of the most indescribable confusion. If Tiglath 
Pileser began to reign, as fixed by the Assyrian canon, in B.c. 745, 
there will be a discrepancy of between forty and fifty years between 
Scripture and the arrangement of Dr. Hincks. And Sir Henry already 
questions whether his ‘specious identification of the names of the 
Belibus and Aparanadisus of the canon of Ptolemy, and his pretended 
verification of their respective reigns at Babylon, will bear a minute 
scrutiny.” His only refuge, therefore, is to deny the evidence. 
Accordingly he falls foul of the newly-discovered document at once, as 
if it were a deadly enemy, and declares that he compiler of the 
canon has passed over a period of upwards of thirty years, during 
which either no Eponymes? were appointed, or he was unable to dis- 
cover their names” (Atheneum, July 5). This is indeed a bold asser- 
tion, when unsupported by a shadow of proof. He also has invented a 
cycle of eight years, an octoeteris, by which to throw doubt upon Sir 
Henry’s explanation of the canon, concerning which Sir Henry remarks, 
“There positively is not the remotest foundation for such a notion.” 
All which tends to prove the extreme disturbance of preconceived 
chronology occasioned by the discovery of this precious document, 
the most valuable discovery in chronology which has been made since 
the finding of the Parian Chronicle in the days of Charles I. 





» Sir H. Rawlinson supposes these annual officers to have been high priests. 
Dr. Hincks and Dr. Oppert give them the vague title of Eponymes. The list 
is that of the annually-appointed commanders-in-chief of the army. See Dio- 
dorus, Rhodam., ii., p. 108. 
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In the fullest conviction that the evidence of this document is un- 
assailable, and at the same time decisive of the questions at issue, I will 
leave this part of the chronological controversy to settle itself. I will 
also leave the suggestion of Niebuhr and Lepsius, of cutting out twenty 
years from the reign of Manasseh, for future consideration. No man is 
more fully competent than Dr. Hincks to shew the fallacy of this position. 
And I will now proceed to examine some of the difficulties in Persian 
chronology as connected with Scripture, which will probably form a bat- 
tle-field for discussion for some years to come, and into which I have 
already entered with some of your correspondents. Your logical cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ Constant Reader,” is more especially bitter and unhappy, 
that any one should call in question the received mode of adapting 
Persian history to the Bible, and puts forward one or two arguments 
which require consideration. I have affirmed, and still most confidently 
maintain: — 
1. That Darius the Mede of Daniel, was Darius the son of Hys- 
taspes.? 
2. That the Ahasuerus of the book of Esther, was Cyaxares, son of 
Astyages.” 
3. That Cyrus, grandson of Astyages, survived Cambyses, and 
reigned concurrently with Darius for some years. 
4. That the Cyrus of Ctesias, son-in-law of Astyages, reigned simul- 
taneously, if not conjointly, with Astyages for some years after 
his defeat in B.c. 560.° 





9 Your correspondent cannot yet get over the idea of Darius, the Persian, 
being called a Mede by Daniel, as if the generic term Mede did not comprehend 
both Persians and Medes down to the time of the Peloponnesian war. 

r Your correspondent writes :—‘‘ Can any one (who is not biassed by some 
favourite theory) read the first four verses of the book of Esther, and believe, 
that the Ahasuerus, who was sovereign lord over 127 provinces from India to 
Ethiopia, and over the power of Persia and Media, a glorious kingdom, was only 
sovereign over a limited portion of the vast Medo-Persian empire?” Will the 
reverend gentleman, when he next reads the book of Esther, remember that 
what is written Ethiopia in the English version, ‘is Cush in the Hebrew. Will 
he also take into considération that one of the rivers of Eden, which I presume 
he does not place in Africa, compasseth the whole land of Cush. (Gen. ii. 13.) 
Perhaps he will admit that the same spot retained the same name in the time of 
Sennacherib, who destroyed the army of a king who reigned near the mouths of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, in the plains of Cush. And he may be induced perhaps to 
believe that the same land, even in the present day, retains the very same name, 
Cush-istan, or land of Cush. Now, since Ahasuerus reigned at Susa, the capital 
of this land of Cush, it does not seem very unreasonable, but on the contrary, 
reasonable to believe that Ahasuerus reigned over territories extending from 
India to Cushistan. More especially when we consider that Mordecai, the con- 
temporary of Ahasuerus, was carried away captive in the eighth year of Nebu- 
pon ny so that Ahasuerus was living before Egypt and African Ethiopia 
were subject to the Persian empire. 

* Your correspondent charges me with “drawing conclusions contradictory 
to the premises” from Ctesias. He quotes a version of Ctesias, in which there are 
many omissions, shewing that he has not consulted the original, and erroneously 
supposes that Astyages, instead of Cyrus, went to war with the Bactrians. The 
following is the original text :—" Kal rhy O@vyarépa’Auitw mpdrepov mey unrpiKis 
amodaiot Tymis, mera BE Kad eis yuvaika axPiva tw Kipw, Sriraya trod avdpds 
airis avnpnuevov, br: eWetoato ayvoctv eimdy epevvduevoy Aoturyav. Taira Aeyer 
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5. That the Lydo-Median war was terminated by the solar eclipse 

of B.c. 585.° 

In addition to these strange opinions, your correspondent observes, 
that I now “‘ come forward, under the alleged patronage of Sir I. Newton, 
with a still more daring hypothesis, viz., that ‘the congregation of 
them which were come again out of captivity,’ (Neh. vii. 17,) must be 
identified with ‘the children of the province that went up out of the 
captivity,’ (Neh. vii. and Ezra ii. 1,) i.e. that the feast of tabernacles 
recorded in Neh. vii. 15—17, was identical with the feast of tabernacles 
recorded in Ezra iii. 3, 4, and 6.” “If there be anything clear, he 
observes, in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, it is that the feast of 
tabernacles of Ezra iii. 4, was kept in the first or second of Cyrus’ 
reign over Babylon, (according to Newton, B.c. 536—5,) and that the 
feast of tabernacles of Nehemiah viii. 16, 17, was kept in the twentieth 
or twenty-first of Artaxerxes, (according to Newton, B.c. 445-4,) there 
being an interval of about ninety years between them. So much for the 
identity of the two festal celebrations in question.” 

I believe your correspondent to be in error in both these proposi- 
tions. His argument is:—First, That the children of the province 
(Ezra ii. 1) kept the feast of tabernacles, without city to shelter or wall 
to protect them, before the foundation of the temple was laid; that 
there were at that time no streets, nor gates, nor fortified wall, nor 
comfortably-finished houses; and that the event took place before Ezra 
had returned from Babylon. Secondly, That the feast of tabernacles 
(Neh. viii. 16, 17,) was kept when the temple had been completely re- 
built ; that there were several inhabited houses, regular streets, and 
also gates in the city wall, implying that the wall had been fully re- 
stored ; and that the time was after the arrival of Ezra, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes, and after the building of the wall by Nehemiah. The 
argument is good, if the facts may be admitted. Now it may be 
admitted, that at the time of the feast described in the book of Ezra, 
the foundation of the temple was not laid; there were no gates, no for- 
tified wall. But that there were no streets, no city to shelter, no 
finished houses, your correspondent will find it difficult to prove, con- 
sidering that Jeremiah, not long after the destruction of Jerusalem, 





Krnowas wep) Kupov, kal ovx ofa ‘HpddoTos. Kal bt: mpds Baxtplous émoAcunoe, Kat 
ayxdpuados h udxn eyévero. Emel 58 Baxrpion Aorutyay uty marépa Kipou yeyevyn- 
pevov, "Auiti 8& untépa kal yuvaika tuabov, éavtods Exdvres "Audri kal Kip mape- 
Sooay. .... *Aatulyas 5& meyadompenas érdpy.”—(Miiller’s Ctesias, p. 46.) So 
that Astvyages was not treated as a captive, but as an equal. He retained 
kingly power, and was buried magnificently, after reigning simultaneously with 
Cyrus for some years. So far also from being placed in a “ position very near 
akin to that of a subject of Cyrus,” Justin, who evidently had the narrative 
of Ctesias before him, writes :—‘t Nepotemque in illo magis, quam victorem egit : 
cumque maxime genti Hyrcanarum preposuit. Nam in Medos reverti ipse 
noluit.” (L. i. 6.) There is nothing here which precludes the idea of a change 
from Median supremacy to Medo-Persian equality. Cyrus, indeed, was primus 
inter pares, but his subjects submitted to his rule from their sense of allegiance 
to Astyages. 

* Your correspondent is perhaps still satisfied that the description given by 
Herodotus of this eclipse, was merely his exaggeration of the effects of a great 
thunder storm; for he has ceased to argue concerning this event and date. 
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describes it as inhabited, though by persons in a state of great misery. 
‘Her gates are sunk in the ground;” ‘“‘he hath given up into the 
hands of the enemy the walls of her palaces ;” “the elders of the 
daughters of Zion sit upon the ground;” “ the children swoon in the 
streets of the city.” 

He will find it equally difficult to prove that the temple, i.e. the 
sanctuary, or palace of Jehovah, byn, had been completely rebuilt at the 
time of the feast, in the book of Nehemiah, on the sole ground that 
booths were then made “in the courts of the house of God.” He is 
not aware of the distinction between the ¢emple, or sanctuary, and the 
house of the Lord, which is well exemplified in the passage, ‘‘ and 
brought out all the uncleanness that they found in the temple of the 
Lord into the court of the house of the Lord” (2 Chron. xxix. 16). 
No one can doubt that the house of God, that is, “‘ the house of the 
tabernacle,” as in the days of David, had been pitched, even from the 
time of the first return under Sheshbazzar, in which all the duties of 
the house of God had been performed, and where chambers were pro- 
vided for the priests’ vestments, and for the vessels of the sanctuary, 
and for the flour, oil, and wine, etc. (see 1 Chron. ix. 21—29); nor can 
any one doubt that this tabernacle would have been designated “the 
house of God,” (v. 26). But not one word do we yet find concerning 
the temple, or palace of God, the use of which word might have gone 
some way to prove your correspondent’s assumption. 

Again, it is an extremely forced and unjustifiable inference, that 
because ‘‘ the street of the water-gate,” and ‘the street of the gate of 
Ephraim,” are mentioned as the places of assembly, at the time of this 
feast, that the actual gates, therefore, in the city wall, and the wall of 
the city itself must have been already fully restored. The primary 
meaning of the word yo, here used, is opening, or entrance; it is only 
in its secondary sense that it signifies the actual gate or bars which 
close the entrance. So that the entrance of Ephraim, and the water- 
entrance, is all that the word necessarily implies. For all, then, that 

our correspondent has stated to the contrary, there were inhabited 
(oan and streets in the one case, and inhabited houses and streets in 
the other. The walls and gates of the city were wanting in one case, 
and may have been equally so in the other. The temple, or sanctuary, 
was not rebuilt in the one case, nor is there evidence of its having been 
built in the other. But the one thing of which the evidence is certain ; 
the one thing upon which Sir Isaac Newton has placed his finger, as 
certain, is, that the priests which came up with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 1) 
out of captivity from Babylon, who also sealed the covenant with Ezra 
and Nehemiah (x. 1), were present at this feast of tabernacles; and 
moreover, as I have observed, that they formed part of ‘‘the congre- 
gation of them who had come again out of the captivity” with Zerub- 
babel, not part of a congregation living ninety years later, who had 
never been in captivity. 

Your correspondent naturally feels the great weight of Newton’s 
name as opposed to his opinions in this matter, and condescends to 
repeat the silly story of the large aperture for the cat, and the small 
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aperture for the kitten, with a view, as he supposes, of depreciating the 
reasoning of the great mathematician.‘ 

This is literally for the present the only answer given by him to 
Newton’s reasoning; and he who can condescend to resort to such a 
mode of attack, exposes himself to the inference that he is reduced to 
the very last shift for an argument. Your correspondent has reserved 
the great force of his logic, however, to crush the idea, that the feast of 
tabernacles in the days of Nehemiah was celebrated by the congregation 
of those who, having been in captivity at Babylon, had now returned 
from the province to Jerusalem out of their captivity. He truly ob- 
serves, that when Ezra speaks of “the children of the province that 
went up out of the captivity,” there were comprehended under that ex- 
pression many “ancient men” who had seen the old temple; that is to 
say, many fathers and grandfathers of some of those children of the 
province who had returned. Why then, he asks, should I persist in 
supposing that the words “‘ congregation of them that were come again 
out of captivity,” when used by Nehemiah, must necessarily be spoken 
of the very individuals who actually came up from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem, and not of their grandchildren?” In other words, if ‘children 
that went up out of captivity,” signified fathers and grandfathers who 
went up out of captivity, why should not ‘‘ congregation come again out 
of captivity,” signify children and grandchildren of that congregation 
who had never been in captivity? There is something ludicrous in the 
idea, that the writings of Ezra and Nehemiah should be open to so 
grotesque an inference: but the reader will readily detect that the 
inference rests entirely upon the literal construction put by your cor- 
respondent on the word ‘‘children.” Every reader of the Bible is 
aware that ‘children of Zion” signifies merely people of Zion ; 
‘children of the prophets,” signifies merely prophets; ‘‘children of 
men,” men; and that ‘“‘children of light,” ‘children of wrath,” 
‘children of promise,” and such like expressions, are common Hebrew 
modes of expression having no reference to offspring or descendants. 
“Children of the province,” therefore, merely signifies they of the pro- 
vince, or, for the convenience of apposition, congregation of them of the 
province. To assume, then, that because in the mouth of Ezra the 





¢ Your correspondent is always unhappy when he endeavours to handle 
Newton. We have found him quoting Sir Isaac as supporting his paradoxical 
notion, that Ahasuerus was Cambyses, and Artaxerxes Smerdis, which Newton 
expressly denies. He has also been asked, though he declines to tell us, why 
he considers that ‘‘ Newton would almost certainly have rejected the notion that 
the Tirshatha, the son of Hachaliah, the cupbearer of Longimanus, is to be 
identified with the Nehemiah who came to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel,” know- 
ing, as we do, that Newton believed Nehemiah the Tirshatha to have been 
present with Zerubbabel at Jerusalem. His great logical conception, however, 
that ‘those who came out of captivity’’ at Babylon, signified pm who lived 
ninety years after, and were never in captivity at Babylon, transcends anything 
which ever entered into the head of Newton to conceive. It is an honour, no 
doubt, to be styled late Fellow of Trinity. But are there no special honours, no 
suitable letters in the alphabet to express the honours due to such a Fellow as 
this ? 
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words—congregation of them of the province that went up out of the 
captivity,—truly represent those, and none but those, who had passed 
their weary sojourn in captivity in the province of Babylon, therefore 
the same words in the mouth of Nehemiah should represent those, and 
none but those, who had probably never seen the province, or wept in 
bondage by the waters of Babylon, is a burlesque mode of reasoning, 
which reminds us of the ingenious argument which identifies the ches- 
nut horse with the horse chesnut—reasoning which may indeed disturb 
our sense of universal gravity, but which will not go far to subvert the 
Newtonian theory of the historical contents of the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

Your correspondent, then, appears to have failed in establishing the 
one thing clear in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, viz., that the feast 
of tabernacles, (Ezra iii. 4,) was kept in the reign of Cyrus, and the feast 
of tabernacles, (Nehem. viii. 16, 17,) was kept in the reign of Artaxerxes; 
and I have frequently exposed the contradictions involved in his chrono- 
logy. I will now assume for the moment the correctness of my own 
mode of reckoning the chronology, and give some reasons for believing 
that these feasts were one and the same—celebrated in one and the same 
month—and that this month was neither in the reign of Cyrus nor of 
Artaxerxes. 

I. The feast of tabernacles first celebrated by the Jews after their 
return from captivity at Babylon, was celebrated in the presence of 
Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, Mordecai, and Ezra. (See Ezra ii. 2, 
iii. 4, Nehem. xii 1.) 

Zerubbabel, son of Shealtiel, was grandson by adoption or succes- 
sion, of king Jechoniah, who in B.c. 575 was carried captive to Baby- 
lon, and who was twenty-nine years of age when Jerusalem was destroyed 
in the year B.c. 564;" and we hear no more of Zerubbabel after the 
reign of Darius, say B.c. 482. 

Jeshua was son of Josedech, and grandson of Seraiah, the high 
priest, when Jerusalem was destroyed in B.c. 564, (1 Chron. vi. 10—15;) 
and we hear no more of Jeshua after the reign of Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, say B.c. 482. 

Nehemiah was Nehemiah the Tirshatha,” the son of Hachaliah, the 
cupbearer of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and was living as late as the thirty- 
second year of that king’s reign B.c. 433, and may have died as late as 
B.c. 430. (Nehem. vii. 65, viii. 9; 1 Esdras v. 40.) 

Mordecai was he who had been carried captive to Babylon with 
Jeconiah in s.c. 575, when probably a child, who became great at the 
court of Abasuerus-Cyaxares II. during the captivity, and who may 
have been born as early as B.c. 580. (Esther ii. 6, x. 3.) 

Ezra was probably great-grandson of Seraiah, who was slain in 





« According to Demetrius. 
* Tirshatha. Hic est Nehemiah. Sec dictus quasi xMv yn qui dispensavit 
potum. Munster in loco. This is not the word to denote the governor. When 
Shezbazzar is spoken of as governor, (Ezra v. 14;) when Zerubbabel is spoken of 
as governor, (vi. 7,) and when Nehemiah is called governor, (xii. 26,) the word 
mp is used, not Tirshatha. 
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B.C. 564, and was living till after the time of the dedication of the wall 
of Jerusalem, perhaps as late as B.c. 430. 

The joint ages of these leaders cover a period of about one hundred 
and fifty years, from the birth of Mordecai to the deaths of Nehemiah 
and Ezra. The feast of tabernacles was celebrated, therefore, not later 
than ninety years after the birth of Mordecai B.c. 490, nor earlier than 
sixty-five or seventy years before the death of Nehemiah and Ezra, 
supposing them to have been about thirty or thirty-five years of age 
at the time B.c. 500—495. It was celebrated, therefore, between B.c. 
500 and 490. The clumsy idea, that there were two Nehemiahs, both 
eminent leaders of the Jews; two Mordecais, both distinguished amongst 
the captives in the province, and two Ezras; and that one Zerubbabel 
represents two governors, the first styled Sheshbazzar, the second Zerub- 
babel himself, has the effect of spreading the few scanty facts related 
in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, over a period of one hundred in- 
stead of about sixty years. 

II. The feast was celebrated soon after the arrival of Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua, with a large body of those “that were come out of the 
captivity into Jerusalem” (Ezra iii. 4—8.) 

Now Zerubbabel was one of the body guard of Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, and. did not come to Jerusalem till the first year of Darius 
as king of Assyria” (Ezra vi. 22), and Darius had promised him that if 
ever he should have the kingdom (Josephus, Ant., xi. ili. 7), that is to 
say, if ever he took the throne of Babylon, he would rebuild Jerusalem. 
Now we know from the book of Daniel that Darius, son of Ahasuerus, 
t.e., son by adoption, or successor of Cyaxares, “‘ took the kingdom” of 
Babylon when ‘about threescore and two years old,” about seventy 
years after Jerusalem had been laid desolate (Dan. v. 31, ix. 2,) i.e., 
seventy years after its destruction in B.c. 564. And from the prophet 
Zechariah (Zech. i. 12), we know also that when Zerubbabel was at 
Jerusalem in the second year of Darius, son of Hystaspes, these seventy 
years had just been fulfilled. So that this return of Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua with the body of captives was in the year B.c. 493, in which 
year also we know through Ctesias that Darius was about sixty-two 
years old. 

III. Many of the priests and Levites, who had been brought up as 
boys about the old temple, and who at the age of eight or ten years 
might have been impressed with the grandeur of the building, at the 
time of its destruction in B.c. 564, were present at this feast of taber- 
nacles, and wept when the foundations of the new temple were laid, and 
are spoken of as “ancient men’? (Ezra iii. 12); and this expression, 
‘ancient men,” is applicable to them, if the foundations of the temple 
were laid in B.c. 492, but not if they were laid in the first year of 
Cyrus as king of Babylon. 

IV. The feast was celebrated just fifteen months before the founda- 
tions of the temple, that is, of the sanctuary of Jehovah, ty, were laid 
(Ezra iii. 6, 10); and we know that the foundation of the Lord’s temple 





~ “ What time he was set over the realm of the Chaldeans,” (Dan. xi. 1, 2.) 
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or sanctuary was laid on the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month of 
the second year of Darius (Haggai ii. 18). So that the feast was cele- 
brated in the seventh month of the first year of Darius, king of Assyria, 
B.C. 493. 

V. Josephus makes no mention of a feast of tabernacles having been 
kept in the reign of Cyrus. But he does distinctly place the celebration 
of this feast, and the whole of the third chapter of Ezra, in the first 
year of Darius, son of Hystaspes (Joseph., Ant., xi. 2, 3.) 

VI. The Apocryphal book of Esdras arranges the history in the 
same manner. 

VII. The arrangement of Josephus and Esdras is correct, because 
the first chapter of Ezra refers to the governorship of Sheshbazzar, the 
second chapter to the governorship of Zerubbabel. Sheshbazzar, we 
are told (Ezra v. 16), was engaged in levelling only the literal founda- 
tions of the whole area of the house, which was a great undertaking, 
m "yx ap. Zerubbabel was engaged in building the temple, syn, 
the sanctuary of Jehovah (Haggai ii. 18). Besides which, it is im- 
probable that any writer in a continuous history, after naming the 
governor under his title Sheshbazzar, should continue his history a few 
lines later under another name, without mentioning their identity. 

VIII. The third chapter of Ezra refers not to the time of Cyrus, 
but to the time of Darius, because, as before observed, the laying the 
foundation of the ¢gmple, or palace, 5y5, referred to in Ezra iii. 10, 
was in the ninth month of the second year of the reign of Darius. It 
is true, that in the second month of the same year the Levites began to 
set forward the work of the house, ma, of the Lord, that is, to pre- 
pare the ground for laying the foundation (Ezra iii. 8); and again, in 
the sixth month of the same year, they did work in the house of the 
Lord, ma that is, on the site of the building (Haggai i. 14). But 
not one stone was laid upon another of the temple, sq, till the ninth 
month (Haggai ii. 15; Zech. viii. 9). 

IX. In the third chapter of Ezra, ver. 12, reference is made to the 
‘ancient men” who could remember the first temple. These “ ancient 
men” are, also, thus appealed to by Haggai in the reign of Darius 
(Haggai ii. 3). ‘‘ Who is left amongst you that saw this house in her 
first glory ?” 

X. The fourth chapter of Ezra, from the first to the sixth verse, 
refers also to the days when the ¢emple was rebuilt. But it has com- 
monly been supposed to refer to the time of Cyrus, because the enemies 
of the Jews are said to have “ hired counsellors against them to frus- 
trate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus, king of Persia, even until 
the reign of Darius, king of Persia.” 

This is the only passage which apparently favours the view of your 
correspondent. But Josephus considers the words as referring to what 
had been done ‘formerly in the days of Cyrus” (Jos., Ant., xi., iv., 4), 
and this is no doubt the proper mode of turning the passage. As in 
the following verse a former complaint in the days of Ahasuerus, the 
contemporary of Mordecai, is referred to. The second and third 
chapters, and six first verses of the fourth chapter of Ezra, are 
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clearly extracts from the same register or history, out of which Nehe- 
miah copied from chap. vii. 5, to xii. 26, the second chapter verbatim, 
the rest in epitome. They are interpolations, yet rightly interpolated, 
if we place an interval of upwards of twenty years between the first 
and second chapters. And thus may the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Josephus, and Esdras, be shewn to be consistent one with the other, 
but not otherwise. 

XI. That the feast of tabernacles (Ezra iii. 4), and the feast of 
tabernacles (Nehemiah viii.), are one and the same feast is clear, because 
the Tirshatha, 7. e., the cupbearer, the peculiar title of Nehemiah, was 
present on both occasions (Ezra ii. 63; Nehemiah vii. 65; viii. 9; 
Esdras. v. 40). 

XII. The whole congregation which celebrated the feast was the 
same on both occasions, and the events of the time seem to have excited 
the same feeling of joy. For in Ezra iii. 8, we read that “all they 
that were come out of the captivity unto Jerusalem”’ were present, and 
in verses 12, 13, we find them shouting aloud for joy. While in Nehe- 
miah viii. 17, we read that ‘all the congregation of them that were 
come up again out of captivity”’ were present, and that ‘there was very 
great gladness. 

XIII. Lastly, all the priests who came up with Zerubbabel (Nehe- 
miah xii. 1), are identical with the priests who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah and Ezra at the time of the feast (Nehemiah x. 1), as 
pointed out by Sir Isaac Newton. 

This argument of Newton’s clearly indicates that the feast of taber- 
nacles, and the sealing of the covenant, was at the time of the arrival 
of Zerubbabel, not earlier than about s.c. 493. But being unable to 
shake off the shackles of the received Persian chronology, he places 
the return in the reign of Cyrus, thus making the age of Nehemiah 
upwards of one hundred and twenty years. 

Newton, again, saw clearly that the seventy weeks of Daniel ended 
in the birth of Christ B.c. 3. But, again, hampered by the chronology, 
was unable to draw the inference that the commencement of these 
weeks was in B.C. 493. 

Newton, constrained by the force of evidence, saw clearly that 
Darius the Mede of Daniel was the grandson of Astyages who married 
in the year of the eclipse, B.c. 585, and that Darius was therefore 
living in the time of Darius, son of Hystaspes. But, thwarted again 
by his chronology, was compelled to remove the eclipse from the reign 
of Cyaxares the father, to the reign of Cyaxares the son of Astyages. 

All which tends to shew that the real difficulty of the question still 
lies in the received arrangement of Persian chronology, where the 
authority of Herodotus is allowed to ride triumphant, setting aside 
entirely the evidence of Ctesias, and Xenophon regarding Cyrus, 

I. W. Bosanaquet. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF BIBLICAL PASSAGES. 


PsatM xlix. 1, 2, ete. 





Psaxm lxiii. 9.—This verse presents no special difficulty, and may be 
fairly rendered,— 
“ And these seek my soul to destroy it, 
They shall come to the lower parts of the earth; 
They shall deliver him into the power of the sword, 
They shall be the portion of jackals (or foxes).”’ 


I see no reason for thinking that the lower parts of the earth are 
pits for prisons; they may be either caves or graves for burial. Accord- 
ing to Gesenius the expression means Hades (Isaiah xliv. 23), or a 
secret place (Psalm ecxxxix. 15). ‘“ Him,” in the third line, seems to 
mean “each of them.” 

Psalm xlix. 1, 2.—This passage has been examined in the J. S. L.,* 
and its sense explained. ‘ ddam” often corresponds to “homo,” and 
“Ish” to “vir;” the one is generic and the other is specific; the one a 
more honourable, the other a less honourable designation. That no such 
distinction as Mr. Sharpe asks about can be implied, is shewn by the 
fact that the word Adam is applied to all men indiscriminately, to Jews 
and their forefathers as well as to Gentiles. The phrase, “sons of men,” 
or ‘sons of Adam,” is by Fiirst, ete., regarded as denoting all who are 
not Jews. 

Deut. xxxii. 8.—In this place the parallelism between the “nations” 
and “the sons of Adam” wholly tends to confirm the view of Fiirst, 
and the parallelism of the next two lines, “ tribes” and “children of 
Israel,” is all but demonstrative. Over against ‘ nations,” in line 1, 
we find ‘‘tribes,”’ in line 3; and “the sons of Adam,” in line 2, are 
contrasted with ‘‘the sons of Israel,” in line 4. 

The other passages (Gen. iv. 15, and vi. 2) have been frequently 
discussed, and I will not now meddle with them. If Mr. Sharpe thinks 
our race is not wholly from one origin, he is not alone; buat I think 
he will find it hard to infer that doctrine from any Biblical text truly 
interpreted. He may, if he will, see how much can be said for that 
view in the Genesis of the Earth and of Man, issued by the publishers 
of J. S. L., and about which an interesting discussion was carried on 
in these pages a few years since. But if he reads the book I hope he 
will also read the letters which appeared in J. S. LZ. in 1855, and an 
article in the number for October, 1860. 

Q. 





PSALM XLIX. 1, 2. 


T am persuaded that Mr. Sharpe will, on a second examination of this 
verse, and others which he compares with it, acknowledge that his 





* J. 8. L., July, 1854, p. 371. 
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interpretation of them is not defensible, and that if the doctrine of 
there being more than one origin to the human race is to be supported 
from Scripture at all, stronger proofs than are furnished by these verses 
must be discovered. 

Mr. Sharpe is aware that the Hebrews made the same distinction 
between ory and wx as the Latins did between homo and vir, and that 
invariably when both are connected, the former means ‘“ man of low 
degree,” and the latter, ‘‘ man of high degree.” See Rosenmuller in 
locis. Compare Isaiah ii. 9, and v. 15, where the prophet uses the 
same words with reference to the two classes among the same people, 
viz., the Israelites—and Prov. viii. 4. The latter part of verse 2 in 
Psalm xlix. is probably meant to be partly an explanation of the former, 
as is often the case in the metrical portions of Scripture. With regard 
to Deut. xxxii. 8, it may be sufficient to remind Mr. Sharpe that this 
song is a metrical composition, and that it was the custom of Hebrew 
poets to repeat the same idea in different words. I am convinced that 
nothing more was intended here. 

I cannot see that Gen. iv. 15 has much to do with the question, for 
I do not find any allusion to strangers in the text of Scripture. 

As regards Genesis vi. 2, it has strangely escaped Mr. Sharpe’s notice 
that the expression, ‘‘ daughters of men,” isin the original DRT 
“daughters of ddam;” which, if it proves anything, shews that the 
women have a better right to be connected with Adam than the men. 


J. H 





TISCHENDORF versus TREGELLES. 


On my return from Leipsic, and other places in Germany, I have 
stayed for a few days in London; and just before leaving { find for the 
first time that in the last number of your Journal (issued while I was 
in Germany) a translation is given of the attacks made on me by Pro- 
fessor Tischendorf in the prolegomena to his Greek Testament of 
1859. 

I may reasonably ask why the same prominence has not been given 
to my published answers, as has been accorded to Tischendorf’s attacks. 
In the additions to my volume of Horne’s Introduction, edition 2, I 
said all that I thought necessary; and in the preface to Codex Zacyn- 
thius I had the satisfaction of mentioning the result of my answer in 
connexion with Tischendorf himself. 

When he was aware of the manner in which he had himself pro- 
posed to me to edit the Codex Claromontanus together, and when he 
remembered how I had acted on this proposition, he saw that I could 
have made no intentional misrepresentation, and when he saw that he 
had himself allowed me to remain in my mistake (if mistake it was), 
as to having written to him in 1853 as to my intention of publishing 
R, he was quite willing to write to me in a thoroughly conciliatory 
spirit. 
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It has been at his desire that I have been examining the Codex 
Sinaiticus; of which he gave me the free use prior to its publication; 
and of which I availed myself for several days at Leipsic. 

It was, therefore, a great surprise to me to see charges reproduced 
against me which Tischendorf would not now make; and that not in 
the obscurity of a learned language, but translated into English. 

August 27, 1862. S. P. TreGevres. 





CRITICISM OF JOHN XIX. 10, 11. 


I wave been somewhat late in seeing The Journal of Sacred Literature 
for January last, and consequently may be somewhat behind hand in 
the remarks I wish to offer upon the first passage (John xix. 10, 11) 
discussed in the article entitled, ‘‘ Exegesis of difficult Texts.” If not, 
however, too late to interest your readers, I offer the following ob- 
servations. 

Perhaps no more unmeaning words were ever uttered at the bar of 
judgment than Ov« cixes ¢£ovodav oddeniav war’ énod et mr) qv ao 
dedopevov dvw0ev' du TovTo O Tapadidovs me Goi metCova auaptiay €xet, 
if they bear no other significance than that assigned them by Semler, 8. T. 
Coleridge, and the writer of the article under review. Itis perfectly true 
that dvw@ev may be rendered in the manner proposed, but equally true, 
that had Pilate so understood it, the whole saying would have seemed 
to him supremely absurd. In no sense whatever did Pilate receive his 
jurisdiction from 6 zapaéidovs, whoever the latter was. His power or 
jurisdiction was political, and he received it entirely from Rome. It 
is true that the Jews plotted to transfer our Saviour from their own 
judgment-hall to Pilate’s, because they had not the power of life and 
death ; but equally true that his jurisdiction was entirely independent 
of theirs. In political matters, Pilate’s jurisdiction was the sole juris- 
diction. In such matters the Jews had not even the power of taking 
the first steps. And it was as a political offender our Saviour was con- 
demned. It would have been very strange if, in the late Indian 
mutiny, any of the rebels had told Lord Canning that he would have 
had no jurisdiction over them, unless he had received it from some local 
tribunal which had more to do with the policy of Brahminism than 
either civil or political affairs. The ruler of a conquered country re- 
ceives his entire jurisdiction from the country he represents. And 
Pilate evidently understood his position towards our Saviour in this 
light. The Jews could not give him the power of life and death. But 
his own words are, “ Knowest thou not that I have power to cru- 
cify thee, and I have power to release thee?” He boasts of an 
authority almost absolute and irresponsible. How absurd, then, would 
the reply of our Saviour have appeared to Pilate, if it had no other 
meaning than—‘‘ Thou couldest have no power at all against me, unless 
the Jews had given it to thee.” If this be the meaning of our Saviour’s 
reply, it is not easy to say whether it is more impertinent or silly. 


’ Pilate knew that he had not received his jurisdiction from the Jews. 
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He might be willing to use the power he had received from Rome 
to please them. But most certainly his ¢fovoca was received from 
them in no sense whatever. They were our Saviour’s accusers; and, in 
accusing him as a political offender, they transferred him to a jurisdic- 
tion they could neither give nor take away. 

Besides, what is the point of our Saviour’s remark if it must be taken 
in the sense proposed? It is equally wanting in point and dignity. 
But if he meant to testify to a boasting tyrant and coward that no 
human power is irresponsible—that, in fact, all power is conferred 
upon man by a righteous Sovereign who will require it at his hand— 
that no earthly position can free a man from the obligation of doing 
justly, then the consistency of his character is maintained, and he stands 
triumphant over the tyrant’s boasted irresponsibility. The accused 
condemns the judge—the judge feels himself the culprit on the very 
judgment-seat, and that justice has an unseen upholder to give it free 
course. 

If, then, the whole condition of the case, historically considered, 
renders the proposed interpretation untenable, what is the logical con- 
nexion between our Saviour’s declaration and inference? Pilate had 
received his power or jurisdiction ‘‘ from above,” but he did not believe 
he had. Faith in a God who rules in heaven and earth was no part of 
his creed. In fact, such a doctrine had never been taught him. It was 
this that rendered him less guilty than o rapaé:éovs. He thought him- 
self responsible to no one but the Roman emperor. Nevertheless, he 
knew that our Saviour had been delivered into his power through 
malice. He found no fault in him. And yet he was ready to exercise 
his power without reference to what he knew to be right. This was 
his sin. But though he knew nothing of a righteous and holy God, 
by whom all power is given, Caiaphas did. ‘‘ Therefore,” says our 
Saviour, ‘“‘he that delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin.” 
Caiaphas knew that he held his power from God and under God: to 
promote the ends of justice, to protect the oppressed, and deliver the 
innocent. But he used all his power to perpetrate the most abominable 
injustice. He might not know that Christ Jesus was the Lord of life 
and glory, but he knew that he was guiltless of the crimes laid to his 
charge. He knew of a bribed traitor, and suborned witnesses; and he 
likewise knew that the God he professed to serve had passed sentence 
of condemnation on all this. It is in the contrast between the know- 
ledge of Pilate and that of Caiaphas that the force of our Saviour’s in- 
ference lies. ‘‘ Thou couldest have no power against me unless it were 
given thee from above; therefore, he that delivered me unto thee hath 
the greater sin.” And let it not be said that Pilate could not under- 
stand this. He was already afraid that he was doing wrong. He 
could not but know something of our Saviour’s character and works. 
And he evidently had some sense of our Saviour’s meaning, for ‘ from 
thenceforth Pilate sought to release Him.” 

One word in conclusion. The writer of the article reviewed might 
surely understand that a man may abide by a received rendering of a 
passage of Scripture, in the presence of another interpretation, without 
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being guilty of a pious fraud. Even though one may not defend his 
opinions by the clearest and most irrefragable arguments, he may, 
nevertheless, be honest. 

Rutherglen, 28th June, 1862. J. B. 





REVELATION AND SCIENCE. 


In the favourable notice which you have done me the honour to take 
of my recent work, Revelation and Science, in the last number of J. S. 
I., there are two points to which I ask your permission to reply, not 
only because of their importance in themselves, but with a view to elicit 
the opinions of some of your numerous correspondents, on subjects 
which are necessarily of interest to your readers in general. The 
differences between my reviewer and myself may be summarily described 
as follows :— 

Ist. As to the duration of the sojourn of Israel in Egypt. 

2nd. The name of the Pharoah, in whose reign the Exode took place. 

My reviewer has given seven reasons against the duration of the 
sojourn being limited to two hundred and fifteen years, and three reasons 
in favour of its being extended to four hundred and thirty years, and if 
those pros and cons were as perfect in argument, as they are in their 
numbers, I should be ready at once to own myself vanquished. Being 
persuaded that he will not take offence, if I say I am not yet convinced, 
and asking him to bear in mind the very beautiful allusion, from Plato’s 
Republic, to the idola specis, which he himself has adduced, I proceed 
to notice seriatim our differences. He observes, on my statement, that 
the sojourn of Israel in Egypt must be limited to two hundred and fifteen 

ears. 

. 1. “The first argument is from Gal. iii. 16, 17. Mr. Savile assumes 
that the four hundred and thirty years, mentioned by the apostle, dates 
from the call of Abram. But the text says no such thing. The promise 
was to Abram and his seed—the promise was repeated to Jacob two 
hundred and fifteen years afterwards. In the judgment of no unbiassed 
mind can there remain a doubt, that it is from the last repetition of the 
promise, and not from its first utterance that the four hundred and 
thirty years must be dated,”” 

I have referred to the following modern commentators, viz., Bishop 
Patrick, M. Henry, Gill, Whitby, Macknight, Scott, and Adam Clarke,— 
also to the eminent Scripture chronologers, who have necessarily inves- 
tigated the matter in dispute in a variety of ways, viz., Clinton, Jackson 
and Hales; and they all, with undeviating uniformity, appear to have “‘no 
doubt” that St. Paul dates the commencement of the four hundred and 
thirty years, from the promise to Abraham and not from its repetition 
to Jacob. Were it not for fear of adducing something like a tu quoque 
argument, I should be disposed to say that nobody, unless having a 
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particular system to support could, by any possibility interpret Gal. iii. 
16, 17, in the way my reviewer has done. If the meaning of St. Paul’s 
words, “four hundred and thirty years after” (ue7a), is not to be under- 
stood of the first promise originally made to ‘ Abraham” (Gen. xii. 
1—3), whom the apostle specifies by name, but may be applied indif- 
ferently to the time when it was made a second time to Abraham (Gen. 
xvii. 8), or when it was repeated to Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 3), or when it was 
repeated to Jacob (Gen. xviii. 14), as my reviewer understands it, there 
is a danger of making Scripture, what Hooker calls, ‘a nose of wax,” by 
fitting it to any system which the individual interpreter may require. 

2. I readily concede to my reviewer that his rendering of the im- 
portant text (Exodus xii. 40), ‘the sojourning of the children of Israel 
which they sojourned,” ete., agrees better with 2 awm of the He- 
brew, or 9 Kavoixyots. . . jv katwenoav (other MSS. read zapocknors, ete.) 
of the LXX., than the translation of the Authorized Version, ‘‘ Now the 
sojourning of the children of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was four 
hundred and thirty years,” but I do not see that it supports his opinion 
respecting the duration of the sojourn in Egypt. For the inspired 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, expressly mentions ‘‘ the sojourn” 
of Abraham, in a way which militates against the view for which my 
reviewer contends—‘“‘ By faith, Abraham sojourned in the Land of 
Promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and 
Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise” (Heb. xi. 9). 

3. The question, however, remains to be considered, what is the 
true text of Exodus xii. 40? My reviewer remarks, that I have 
** confuted’”’ the argument, which I have adduced, respecting the supe- 
riority of the Samaritan Pentateuch over that of the Hebrew, by having 
previously stated, that the former ‘abounds in various readings with 
respect to their different chronologies, and frequently contradict them- 
selves, whereas the Hebrew is uniform and consistent in all its copies ;””* 
and he condemns me for having subsequently “reversed the process,” 
with reference to Exodus xii. 40. But he has omitted to notice, or has 
forgotten, that what I have really contended for, is the superiority of the 
Hebrew over the Samaritan and the Septuagint, in respect to dates and 
numbers, or in other words general chronology ; and that, not only because 
we receive it as the inspired text, but because of its consistency, and its 
freedom from various readings. In place however of expressing my 
own opinion, I will adduce that of the learned Kennicott, whom many 
consider the first authority of modern times on this subject. He says, 
‘It is by no means intended to recommend the adoption of the Samaritan, 
in place of the Hebrew Pentateuch, or so to establish the pretensions 
of the former, as to exclude the latter. One ancient copy has been re- 
ceived from the Jews, and we are truly thankful for it. Another ancient 
copy is offered by the Samaritans, let us thankfully accept that like- 
wise. . . . If the Samaritan copy shall be found in some places to correct 
the Hebrew, yet will the Hebrew copy in other places correct the 
Samaritan. Each copy is therefore invaluable, and I am firmly persuaded, 
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that the Pentateuch will never be understood perfectly, till we admit 
the authority of both.”* On the text in dispute the same high authority 
observes, ‘‘The stone of stumbling, in this and many other instances, 
is evidently the notion of the integrity of the present Hebrew text, 
which will lead its votaries for ever into inextricable difficulties. . . . 
Strange! that good men should permit absurdity or contradiction to be 
charged upon an inspired writer, rather than allow fallibility or mistake 
to be imputed toa rabbinical transcriber! The following is the uniform 
reading of all the Samaritan MSS. in the preceding catalogue. All 
here is truly consistent and worthy the pen of Moses,—‘Now the 
sojourning of the children of Israel and of their fathers, when they 
sojourned in the land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt, was four 
hundred and thirty years.’ This same sum is given by St. Paul, (Gal. 
ili. 17), who reckons from the promise made to Abraham (when God 
commanded him to go into Canaan), to the giving of the law, which 
soon followed the Exodus of the Israelites: and this apostolical chro- 
nology is exactly concordant with the Samaritan Pentateuch.’”? 

4. My reviewer remarks that I have “ dealt as satisfactorily” with the 
fourth argument, viz., the inspiration of the Alexandrian copy of the 
LXX.; and he quotes as against myself the following from Revelation and 
Science, ‘We accept the chronology of the Hebrew Bible as much a 
matter of revelation as any other portion of God’s word, and therefore of 
necessity to be preferred to the Septuagint,” p. 107. Cordially adhering 
to this statement, and pointing out that the argument which my reviewer 
seeks to draw from my words is quite beside the matter at issue between 
us, which is, not as to the chronology of the Hebrew, the Samaritan, or 
the Septuagint, but whether there has, or has not, been an omission in 
the text of the former, through the negligence of a transcriber, which 
does not occur in the latter two, my reviewer condemns me for adhe- 
ring to the reading of these two, because some of the copies of both 
the Samaritan and the Septuagint ‘conform to the Hebrew reading, 
whereas the Hebrew itself never varies.” He has however omitted to 
mention what are the copies to which he alludes, and not having either 
Montfaucon’s great work on Origen’s Hexapla, or Dr. Holme’s Vetus 
Testamentum Grecum to refer to, | must content myself with the same 
authority I have before adduced, and quote Kennicott, who observes,— 
“Thus also the Greek version (Alex. and Ald. edit.) reads—‘ The sojourn- 
ing of the children of Israel, which they sojourned in the land of Egypt 
and in the land of Canaan, they and their fathers, was four hundred 
and thirty years.”” I may remark here, in respect to all passages where 
the Hebrew and Septuagint differ, that if they contradict each other, 
the present Masorite text of the former ought unquestionably to be 
preferred, as being the nearest approach we possess to the original 
holograph, but if, as in Exodusxii. 40, they do not contradict, but 
only explain, each other, we may lawfully make use of the latter in the 
way learned men have reverentially and laboriously done. 

5. My reviewer says that my quotations from certain “ medieval 
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Jews”’ in favour of this interpretation of Exodus xii. 40, have been 
ably answered by Wagenseil, the Buxtorfs, and their contemporaries; 
and he expresses his surprise at ‘‘their being appealed to as authorities,” 
on account of what he calls ‘their colossal mendacity.” Conceding 
the fact that these ‘ medieval Jews” are not very certain guides, let 
me ask his attention to some of the early Jews, and early Christian 
fathers, on the subject in dispute. Thus Demetrius, who flourished in 
the third century B.c., reckons 215 years from the call of Abraham to 
the going down into Egypt, 135 years from this last epoch to the birth 
of Moses, and 80 years from that to the Exode, 215+ 135+ 80=430.¢ 
Thus Josephus, who lived in the first century of the Christian era, 
and whose authority my reviewer will, I trust, estimate as highly as it 
deserves, expressly says that ‘the children of Israel left Egypt in the 
month Xanthicus, on the fifteenth day of the lunar month, 430 years 
after our forefather Abraham came into Canaan, but 215 years only 
after Jacob removed into Egypt.”4 

To these I add the testimonies of three Christian fathers who 
flourished in the fourth century. Thus Eusebius: —‘‘ Jam a primo anno 
Abrahami ad Mosem egressumque Judeeorumab Egypto, consensu omnium 
interpretum, anni fiunt DV. .. . Itaque a primordio eetatis Abrahami con- 
ficiuntur anni LXXV.: deinde a LXXV. anno Abrahami usuge ad 
exitum Judeorum ab Aigypto anni sunt CCCCXXX.  Profecto ei rei 
Paulus quoque apostolus testis accedit.’’* 

Thus St. Augustine in his forty-seventh question on Exodus, ‘In 
Exodo scriptum est, Incolatus filiorum Israelis, quem incoluerunt in 
terra Agypti, et in terra Canaan, ipsi et patres eorum, ami 430.” 

Thus Sulpicius Severus:—-‘‘ Ab eo tempore quo Abraham in terra 
Chananeeorum cousedit in id quod Jacob Agyptum ingressus est 
referuntur anni 215. . . Populus egressus, ab eo quo primum Abraham 
terram Chananeeorum accesserat anno 430.’°/ 

I would add that the only early Christian writer whom I have dis- 
covered as giving the same interpretation as my reviewer has done to 
Exodus xii. 40, is Theophilus, of Antioch, in his work addressed to 
Autolychus, and who lived in the second century. And the value of 
his testimony on chronology may be estimated by the fact, that in one 
place he gives 566 years for the period between the Exode and the 
building of the temple, and in another he computes it at 542 years.9 

6. The next objection of my reviewer is respecting ‘the pedigree 
of the Levites.”” I had used an argument, which with due deference 
to him I must still deem unanswerable, that, if 430 years had elapsed, 
as he contends, from the time of Jacob and his sons going down to 
Egypt unto the Exode, the mother of Moses would have borne him 262 
years after his father’s death, which all will agree, is impossible. My 
reviewer evades the force of this argument by seeking to shew, Ist., 
that “the pedigrees in the Bible are nearly always abridged, and terms 
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of consanguinity vaguely applied in it;” 2nd., that in this particular 
instance it has been done, or else as ‘‘ Jochebed (Moses’ mother) would 
have been the aunt as well as the wife of Amram, and Moses and 
Aaron the fruits of a marriage, which, during their own lifetime and by 
their own mouths, the Almighty declared to be an incestuous one (Lev. 
xx. 19, ete.); 3rd., that the LXX. make Jochebed to be the “first 
cousin” of Amram and not the aunt; and that I ought to have accepted 
the reading of the LXX. in preference to the Hebrew text. To all this 
I reply in the words of Scripture, “And there went a man of the 
house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of Levi” (Exod. ii. 1).— 
«* Amram took him Jochebed, his father’s sister to wife; and she bare 
him Aaron and Moses”’ (Exod. vi. 20).—‘ And the name of Amram’s 
wife was Jochebed, the daughter of Levi, whom her mother bare to 
Levi in Egypt: and she bare unto Amram, Aaron and Moses, and 
Miriam their sister” (Numbers xxvi. 59).—“The sons of Levi; Gershon, 
Kohath. And the sons of Kohath; Amram, ete. And the children 
of Amram; Aaron and Moses, and Miriam” (1 Chron. vi. 1—3). It 
is impossible to find any genealogy less “vaguely” stated than the 
descent of Moses from Levi. But, says the reviewer, the Hebrew text 
then makes Amram marry his aunt, which the Levitical law forbade; 
therefore the reading of the LXX. which makes Amram “ the daughter 
of his father’s brother,” in other words his first cousin, must be the 
true one. Now the reviewer has overlooked the all important distine- 
tion of ¢ime in his argument. When Amram married his aunt Jochebed, 
the Levitical law did no¢ exist, and such alliances were not then un- 
lawful or incestuous, as they afterwards became. Both Abraham and 
Jacob so far broke the Levitical law in their marriages—the one marry- 
ing his half sister (Gen. xx. 12), and the other two sisters while both 
were living. Either of these cases would have been deemed incestuous 
after the law was given (Lev. xx. 17, 19). Hence the LXX. trans- 
lators, writing many centuries after the law had been established, 
understood Amram’s marriage “‘in the revolting import it conveys to 
us,” as the reviewer expresses it; and therefore sought to obviate the 
objection by the interpolation already noticed; but inasmuch as such 
interpretation is a contradiction, and not an explanation, of the Hebrew 
text, I feel we are bound to reject it according to the canon to which 
I have before referred, in estimating the respective value of different 
readings in the two versions. I will merely add to this the testimony 
of one, whom the reviewer justly esteems, and which I commend to his 
attention: —“‘ Some writers,” says Clinton, ‘have very unreasonably 
doubted this portion of the Hebrew chronology, as if it were un- 
certain how this period of 430 years was to be understood. Those 
who cast a doubt upon this point refuse to Moses, an inspired writer,— 
in the account of his mother, and father, and grandfather,—that autho- 
rity, which would be given to the testimony of a profane author on the 
same occasion.’’” 

7. The last argument, which the reviewer brings against me, relates 
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to the increase of population during the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt. We know from Scripture that at the time of the descent into 
Egypt, the number of souls amounted to 70, and at the time of 
the Exode had increased to ‘about 600,000 men, beside children,” or 
exactly ‘600,550 from twenty years old and upward” (see Gen. xlvi. 
27; Exod. xii. 37; Numb. i. 46). This is supposed to give a popula- 
tion of about 2,000,000 for the descendants of Jacob when they left 
Egypt. Could such an increase have taken place in 215 years? Or is 
it necessary to assume, as the reviewer has done, that it would require 
the longer period of 430 years to attain to such a population? I had 
quoted the assertion of Dr. Baumgarten, of Kiel, that the children of 
Israel might have increased to 4,000,000 in 215 years, not so much in 
approval of such an induction, as in condemnation of Bunsen’s usual 
mode of meeting Scripture statements, who had scornfully declared on 
this subject, ‘The Jewish rabbis have written nothing more absurd 
than Dr. Baumgarten’s assertion.” And I am sorry to find that my 
reviewer, who evidently has no leanings towards German rationalism in 
general, or to Bunsen in particular, should have avowed himself on 
Bunsen’s side in this matter. Confining myself, therefore, to the 
numbers mentioned in Scripture, I must remind my reviewer, not ouly 
that it was natural to expect that the Israelites would have increased at 
such a rate as to give the numbers mentioned at the time of the Exode 
within 215 years, but some of the States in North America have actually 
increased at the same ratio in modern times. Malthus shews that the 
population has there doubled itself every fifteen years.’ If we 
assume that the children of Israel doubled themselves every fifteen 
years, commencing with ‘seventy souls,” a simple arithmetical sum 
would give a population of 2,293,760 at the 225th year, and conse- 
quently nearly 2,000,000 at the 215th year, when the Exode occurred. 
When, moreover, we remember God’s promise to Abraham that he 
would ‘‘ multiply his seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand upon 
the sea-shore;” and that Judah, who could not have been fifty years at 
the time of the descent into Egypt, had four successions in his line 
before that epoch; and that Benjamin, who was at the same period 
under thirty, had already ten sons (Gen. xlvi. 21); there is not the 
slightest difficulty in believing the statement of Moses, and the infer- 
ence to be drawn from it, that the population of the Israelites increased 
as it did within 215 years; and that there is no occasion for assuming 
that the longer period of 430 years is required for such a purpose. 

Having thus replied to the seven negative arguments which my 
reviewer brings against the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt being 
limited to 215 years, let me notice the three positive arguments, which 
he brings forward in favour of the period being extended to 430 
years. 

He observes, 1. “It is unequivocally stated that it was 400 years 
(why not 430?) in two places,—Gen. xv. 13, and Acts vii. 6 (J. S. L., 
p- 488). Having virtually answered this in the previous remarks, I 
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need do no more than remind him of his own admission, that ‘the 
rabbis at Jerusalem, who kept the Hebrew version in the fourth century 
B.C.,... were not trustworthy guardians of the truth.... They were enam- 
oured of exact millenia, etc” (p. 482). As he must not ground his 
argument, which depends in this instance upon the correct reading of 
Exodus xii. 4, on those whom he considers “ untrustworthy,” there is 
additional reason for accepting the reading of the best copies of the 
Samaritan and LXX. versions. Moreover, as the reviewer appears to 
lay some stress, in support of his opinion for commencing “ the 430 
years” from the time of God’s promise to Jacob when he entered 
Egypt, upon the fact that “God spake unto Israel in the visions of the 
night”’ (Gen. xlvi. 2); and that Moses speaks of the time of the Exode 
as being “a night to be much observed” (Exod. xii. 42) when he 
considers the 430 years expired, ‘“ even on the self-same day,” I would 
remark that, while it is certain the memorable “night” of the Exode 
took place on the fourteenth-fifteenth day of the moon nearest the 
Vernal Equinox, in other words, either at the end of March or beginning 
of April, and defore the harvest could have occurred that year; on the 
other hand, from a close comparison of what is related in Genesis xlv. 
and xlvi., it is probable that the descent of Jacob and his family into 
Egypt took place after the time of harvest in the second year of the 
seven years famine. If this argument be good it is completely subver- 
sive of the reviewer’s opinion respecting the commencement of the 430 

ears. 
: 2. The reviewer contends that as Joshua “was the nineteenth in direct 
descent from Ephraim ” the grandson of Jacob, therefore it must have 
required a period of fully 430 years for such a number of descents; 
and he refers your readers to Gen. xlviii. 13—19, and 1 Chron. vii. 
20—26, in confirmation of the same. In reply to this I would 
observe, Ist. That the pedigree given in 1 Chron vii. of Ephraim’s 
family is so *‘ confused,” as to make it very difficult to decide what the 
writer really means. 2nd. That the reviewer has made a mistake in 
counting Joshua as nineteenth in descent from Ephraim when he was 
only tenth, as he has evidenly counted Beriah tenth in descent, whereas 
it appears from ver. 23 that he was in reality his son, so that Joshua 
was only ten descents removed from Ephraim. 3rd. That even if the 
reviewer were right in his understanding of the pedigree, it does not 
follow but that nineteen descents could have occurred in 215 years. 
In those countries the age of puberty is much earlier than in our 
northern latitudes, and I have already noticed that there were four 
descents in existence of the house of Judah when he was under fifty 
years of age. 1 agree with my reviewer that the word “ generation” 
is not necessarily restricted to one descent in every place where it is 
used in Scripture, but I differ from him most distinctly in his denial of 
there being ‘but forty-two descents (i. e., 1260 years by the ordinary 
computation) between Abraham and Jesus Christ,” simply because, to 
use his own words, the Bible ‘ unequivocally so states them” in the 
_ first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. If the reviewer should have 

remembered that while on the one hand the age of puberty commenced 
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at an earlier period than with us, on the other that the duration of life 
was longer. Thus Abraham had a son when he was a hundred years 
old; Isaac when he was sixty; and Jacob when he was over ninety. 
Thus the average length of these (the first three of the forty-two 
descents from Abraham to Jesus Christ) was eighty-three years, but 
an average of forty-five years for each descent is sufficient to obtain the 
required number of years (about 1900) for that interval. We have a 
case in point in our own country. The difference between the eldest 
and youngest of the children of the late Lord Leicester, the well- 
known Mr. Coke of Norfolk, was nearly sixty years. This example 
may serve to explain how various descents or generations mentioned in 
Scripture work out so differently from each other. 

The last argument which the reviewer brings forward is that my 
‘interpolation ”” of Exodus xii. 40, according to the Samaritan and 
LXX. versions, is ‘absolute nonsense.” And he pleasantly compares 
my mode of induction to that of “a learned pedagogue at a tea-party,” 
who, by some mysterious process, appears to have connected “the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth with the landing of William the Con- 
queror in the year 1066!” To this I will as pleasantly reply in the 
language of an old pedagogue at Westminster school, when I was there 
some thirty years ago, “I will not say that your Latin exercise is 
nonsense, but it is not sense!” Will not my reviewer be content with 
the exchange of words? The latter is more euphonious, and savours 
less of antagonism, which I am sure is not the spirit in which the 
review on Revelation and Science is written. I apologize for the 
- extreme length to which this letter has been necessarily extended, and 
reserve in consequence the second proposed division of my subject 
with your permission for another occasion. 

Tattingstone Rectory, B. W. Savie. 
July, 1862. 





THE “TE DEUM.” 


I HAVE no intention of replying to any of the strictures made by your 
correspondent A. H. W., in the present number of the J. S. Z., on my 
defence of the ‘acknowledged”’ interpretation of the terms ‘ Ever- 
lasting Father” in the “Te Deum,” being convinced that my doing so 
would be perfectly useless, as I should simply be again informed that 
I ‘had left the most important part of the matter entirely unnoticed.” 
However, I may console myself that the author of the article on the 
“same subject” in ‘‘the same number” must necessarily, though 
writing editorially, be involved in the “‘same judgment,” since it is in 
perfect harmony with all which I had previously said. 

But even without the slightest reference to external evidence, it 
must be plain to any ordinary understanding, not under the influence 
of some “strange hallucination,” that no possible stretch of theological 
bias can induce a belief in the theory proposed by your correspondent 
and his friend Lamed. Assuming that by the everlasting Father in 
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the second verse we are “tacitly” to understand that the Lord Jesus 
is “intended,” though “ not expressed,” are we to believe that in the 
eleventh and twelfth verses the words, ‘‘The Father of an infinite 
Majesty,” relate to the same Person in the Holy Trinity as He who is 
denominated, “‘Thine honourable, true, and only Son?” I suppose, 
though they are careful not to say so, that the absurdity of such a sup- 
position must have struck your correspondent and his friend, and they 
get over the difficulty by trying to persuade themselves and others that 
these verses are spurious, and interpolated. To this I may reply in the 
words of the article above mentioned, ‘that no trace of such an inter- 
polation as is referred to can be found in extant copies.” But omitting 
even this, there comes the significant fact, that the verse which even 
your correspondent would admit to be genuine, as well as the nine pre- 
ceding, are incomplete as to sense, without those which follow. Thus, 
“The holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge Thee, 
The Father of an infinite Majesty.” 
Or as in the Latin, 


“ Te per orbem terrarum sancta confitetur Ecclesia, 
Patrem immensee Majestatis.” 


To stop at the first line, besides being ungrammatical, would be to omit 
the attribute of paternity which the universal church confesses through- 
out the world. 

Your correspondent says, ‘‘I had hoped that my letter would have 
drawn forth a number of ancient Greek hymns and other things bearing 
on this subject, instead of which we have merely a lecture on the appe- 
lation, ‘ Everlasting Father.’”’ Whether any impression would have 
been produced upon his mind by the exhibition of the hymns in ques- 
tion is rather problematical, for if we may judge from the specimens 
produced in the article on the “Te Deum,” their testimony would have 
gone directly ‘‘ against” his proposed theory. That my communica- 
tion is “merely a lecture” on the appellation “ Everlasting Father,” 
implies I imagine, that it is diffuse and unsatisfactory. I have no doubt 
that it is so to “him;” that it is so to ‘ others,” my conviction will 
hardly induce me to believe. 

In conclusion I can only hope that by a fortunate accident some 
theologian may arise who may succeed in dispelling the illusion which 
at present has taken such complete possession of your correspondent’s 
mind. He may esteem it a “virtuous singularity,” but will hardly make 
converts to a theory so opposed to the “universal” belief of the uni- 
versal Church. 

July 11th, 1826. H. P. 





BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


IN a critique upon the work of a noted disbeliever in the inspiration of 
the Old Testament, you remark in your well digested summary of his 
opinions, “In all this the author has not exceeded the limits and 
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liberties of criticism” (p. 474). Will you allow me to join issue with 
you on this momentous question? In my judgment (poor and valueless 
as it may be), he and his logical congeners very far exceed every imagin- 
able limit of true Biblical criticism, not only in the places you indicate, 
but in the whole tenor of their strictures upon the Sacred Volume. 
To make this appear we must raise the original question, how is the 
Bible to be received, as the word of man or of God? If the former 
alternative be the true one, then is your author quite right, so is Arch- 
deacon Williams and so also are the rest of the essayists and reviewers. 
The demand, moreover, of one of them that the Bible should be treated 
**just as any other book,” is perfectly reasonable, But grant that the 
Bible is what it declares itself to be, and therefore so to be received 
“as the word, not of man, but as it is in truth the word of God,”’ how 
then? In this case the criticisms of the parties before us are altogether 
illogical, and can result in nothing but perplexity and confusion. To 
prove this I cite one fact only at the threshold of the enquiry, passing 
by many others in the same position. By our hypothesis the author of 
the Bible never dies. Moses died on Mount Nebo, but God did not. 
It was, therefore perfectly competent for him (as for any other author) 
to record in the text of his own work, the death of the man whose 
idiosyncracy he had employed in its first transcription; nor is it a matter 
for surprise, that God should make the subsequent transcriptions of 
his work recensions also, like any other author. The ethical pur- 
pose of the original revelation, moreover, would assuredly not be for- 
gotten in these recensions. Whatever would make the sacred text 
available for the instruction of the generation for whom the transcrip- 
tion was designed, would, undoubtedly, be added thereto; hence the 
glosses, scholia, and comments, in every shape, which are incorporated 
in the present text of the books of Moses, and the other earlier portions 
of the Old Testament. 

As to the time when this divine superintendence ceased, in the opi- 
nion of the early Church, it was withdrawn at the Babylonish captivity, 
during which the system so well known to most of your readers as the 
Kri and Chetibh, was invented by the Jews. At Babylon also, in all 
probability, was first founded the order of the Scribes, men who were 
educated for the express purpose of transcribing the sacred text, 
with absolutely literal exactness, from some reputedly divine original, 
in the possession of the Jewish nationality. I need not remind your 
readers that their apparatus for this purpose still exists, and that it ex- 
tends, not only to the numbers of the words, but also to that of the letters 
(distinguishing each throughout the alphabet) in every book of the Old 
Testament. According to one of the early fathers (Irenzeus, ni fallor), 
the authentice littere of this vast apparatus, were divinely commu- 
nicated to Ezra, after the return from Babylon. This circumstance at 
any rate may serve to shew that the early Church saw and contended 
for the divine superintendence over the books of the Old Testament, 
which I am endeavouring to advocate. 

I have only to say in conclusion, that no man living has con- 
tended more earnestly than myself against that mistaken, but well in- 
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tentioned school of Biblical critics, which is resolved to make the Bible 
true per fas et nefas! But are there not just now strong symptons of 
the same fanaticism at the opposite pole of the controversy? Not 
among the honest though foul-mouthed and strong-lunged asserters that 
the Bible is a lie altogether ; but in that couleur de rose tint of infidelity, 
which in the establishment takes the form of Essays and Reviews, and 
among dissenters crops out, as the “Commentary,” which, for many 
reasons, you so justly praise. 
Grimstone, July, 1862. M.N. 

[We print the foregoing remarks upon our review of Dr. Davidson’s book, 
although we do not think any of our readers will suspect the reviewer of any 
sympathy with views which he really comdemns. This would be unjust. The 
letter of M. N. is inserted, not because it animadverts upon one of our reviewers, 
who are usually infallible, but because it represents the views entertained about 
the limits and laws of criticism by many. We do not think our correspondent 


either gives liberty enough, or quite correctly describes Dr. Davidson. En. 
J. S. DL.) 





THE LAST SUPPER NOT A PASSOVER. 


Ir was never my intention to follow Mr. Constable through all the Old 
Testament texts which he has cited. In that respect I have left his 
theory in the hands of Mr. Franke Parker, who is, if I mistake not, 
fully equal to the task. For my own part I have simply entered upon 
the question of the ‘two evenings,” with respect to which it is pretty 
well known that the only passage that presents any difficulty to the 
traditional explanation is Deut. xvi. 6. There the expression is not 
won sa, as Mr. Constable cites it, but s2», and surely the indefinite 
infinitive, especially when joined to the indefinite 3, may represent the 
secondary or imperfect tense my, quite as well as the past tense »2, 
and may correspond to the Greek é¢xidvvovtos tod yAéov quite as well 
as to émiddv7os. And it is quite clear that the LXX. understood it so, 
though Mr. F. Parker in p. 419 of your last number has not made the 
most of his argument from Josh. viii. 29, which he should have trans- 
lated ‘‘and as soon as the sun was setting, Joshua commanded that 
they should take his carcase down.”” The next quotation from Deut. 
xxi. 23, shews that the burial must take place on the day of execution, 
z.e., before sunset. 

It is singular that in Mark i. 32 we find éév7os, and in the parallel 
passage in Luke iv. 40, édvovzos tod »Adov used of the same time. Pro- 
bably there was some peculiar mode of dating sunset among the Jews 
of the day with which we are no longer acquainted. 

I cannot understand how Mr. Constable can say, that ‘ according 
to Mr. Wratislaw’s own shewing, the phrase between the evenings 
includes the close of one day and the beginning of the next. It is 
quite possible, therefore, as far as this phrase is concerned, that the 
evening sacrifice might have been offered up before sunset, since both 
periods were between the evenings.’ On referring to my letter in 
J. 8. L., January, 1862, I find that I had been diligently endeavouring 
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to shew that the first evening dated from half-way between noon and 
sunset, and the second from sunset. The space therefore between the 
two must end at sunset. I must beg Mr. Constable to take another 
look at my diagram before he finally charges me with cutting the ground 
from under my own feet in so absurd a manner. 

I suppose I must endeavour to shew Mr. Constable that his very 
brief and off-hand treatment of John xiii. 29 is unsatisfactory. When 
we use such an expression as ‘‘ ¢he feast,’ we usually mean the great 
feast of the time. But according to Mr. Constable the grand ceremony 
of the passover was over, and thus the expression “ the feast” would 
have been used of a less immediately after a greater. Besides it is 
unlikely that the shops should have been open immediately after the 
passover if it had been a Jewish passover, or that our Lord and his 
disciples should have taken advantage of the shops being open owing to 
a calculation of the proper time of the Paschal sacrifice different from 
their own. They would thus have been doing what the rest of their 
— might not have done at the corresponding period of the 
east. 

With regard to the evangelists, Mr. Constable proceeds to beg the 
question entirely. I deny that ‘three of the evangelists tell us, that 
our Lord and his apostles ate what they considered and called the 
passover.”” They state that the passover was prepared, whatever the 
meauing of those words may be, and that our Lord and his disciples 
then ate a meal, which they do noé call, although Mr. Constable con- 
siders it the passover. It is true that commentators have been in the 
habit of calling it the passover, but the question at issue between us is, 
whether or no the evangelists really considered it to be so. And in 
the last number of this Journal, I have brought forward proofs that 
those of the fathers, who lived nearest to the time, and were in other 
respects most capable of judging, did not understand the synoptic 
Gospels in this respect as Mr. Constable does. St. Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 
23—26, describes the institution of the Lord’s Supper most fully and 
carefully, without the slightest hint that he considered it instituted in 
connexion with the passover. 

Our Lord did not, as far as I can see, authorize his disciples to vio- 
late the tradition of the elders relative to the washing of hands, but 
simply took occasion from the remarks made by the Pharisees on their 
negligence to administer a most severe rebuke to the hypocrisy of those 
who put such traditions above the moral law. 

If Mr. Constable will refer to the parallel passage in Lev. xxiii., he 
will find that Dean Ellicot has not spoken so thoughtlessly as he supposes, 
and that there is considerable probability that the first holy convocation 
was on the the 15th. According to Mr. Constable’s reckoning of the 
two evenings a day’s difference is made, but according to the common 
reckoning a certain amount of probability is due to Dean Ellicott’s 
observation, only the latter part of the 14th being comprised in the 
festival of unleavened bread. 

Mr. Constable is very anxious, in several instances, to throw the 
onus probandi on others, when it clearly rests upon himself. If Josephus 
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and Philo (who professes to give an account of the various sects of the 
Jews), notice no division among the Jews as to the proper time of killing 
the passover, the probability is that there was no such division, and the 
onus probandi lies on Mr. Constable to shew that there was one, not on 
Mr. Blenkinsopp or any one else to shew that there was not. And the 
testimony of the Mishna comes in fairly enough in support of the 
strong negative evidence afforded by the silence of Josephus and Philo 
while discussing the subject. And the testimony of the Karaites and 
Samaritans is inferior still to that of the Mishna. Allowing them to 
pair off with the Mishna, Mr. Constable has positively no evidence to 
bring forward on this point but his own conjecture. 

Mr. Blenkinsopp will find an argument in favour of his view, 
that our Lord celebrated the Eucharist with leavened bread, in the 
bottom of page 455 in the last number of this Journal. I was not 
previously aware that the question, whether the word dpzos is applicable 
or not to the dfvua used at the passover, was raised so long ago. 

1 am sorry that Mr. Constable should have been thus premature 
in raising his triumphal cry. 

A. H. Wrarisiaw. 





CHRONOLOGY OF OUR LORD’S LAST PASSOVER. 


Mr. Parker has in your Journal of July, 1862, entered very fully 
upon the above question with the view of overthrowing the theory I 
have advanced. I do not think he has succeeded, and will give my 
reasons for thinking so. 

The ‘‘ great question” does not appear to me to be, “did our Lord 
keep the passover at his last supper?” There is to my mind no ques- 
tion here, for three evangelists have declared that he did. The real 
question is, how far are they correct in their statement, and how is it to 
be reconciled with that of St. John. I confess I am always surprised 
when any one says, after reading the statements of the synoptic gospels, 
that he is in any doubt as to whether they intended to convey the im- 
pression that our Lord really partook of the passover. Let us attend 
to their statements for a moment. 

From St. Luke’s account and that of Matthew and Mark we gather 
these facts. Our Lord on the day when the passover must be killed, 
i.e., on the fourteenth day of the month, commanded two of his 
disciples to make the passover ready, and declared his intention of par- 
taking of that passover with them (Luke xxii. 7.) He then, in answer 
to their inquiry, tells them the place where he intended to eat the pass- 
over, and directed them to inform the owner of the house of his inten- 
tion of there eating the passover with his disciples (Luke xxii. 9—11, 
and Matt. xxvii. 18). The disciples carried out all the directions of 
their master, and made every preparation requisite for eating the pass- 
over, i.e., they had the lamb killed and dressed (Matt. xxvii. 19; Luke 


‘xxii. 13). After the preparations of the passover are all completed 
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they only wait for the hour of eating it, and “ when the hour was come, 
he sat down with the twelve” (Luke xxii. 14). What is meant by 
‘the hour” here? Can it have any other meaning than the hour of 
partaking of the passover, which alone they had been preparing for and 
speaking of? And, as if this is not enough, we are told that the meal 
to which they then sat down was that very passover which they had 
been preparing, and looking forward to (Luke xxii. 15). There is 
the statement of the synoptic gospels, and this statement leaves us in 
no doubt as to whether they intended to tell us that our Lord partook 
of the passover at his last supper. 

I should prefer any theory to this. I should prefer to abandon the 
inspiration of the gospels altogether, and take them as the accounts of 
ordinary witnesses liable to error, and sometimes falling into error, 
rather than accept a theory which professes to honour them as inspired 
writings, and then represents them as speaking—even when they seem 
to speak the plainest—in language of the most perplexed and unintelli- 
gible kind. Whatever we are led to, let us avoid this. Three evange- 
lists give a plain account of our Lord’s partaking of the passover. 
Let us not try to make them out as saying anything else. Let us take 
the case as it stands, and see what we can make of it. The fourth 
gospel gives a statement apparently at variance with theirs. Let us try 
if they can be fairly reconciled, or, if we cannot reconcile them, let us 
honestly say so. 

I have put forward a theory which, if it can be established, recon- 
ciles the statements of the synoptic gospels with that of John’ Vari- 
ous objections have been made to it. Some of these objections I have 
allowed, but I think I have shewn that they leave the main question 
untouched. I confess I have nowhere seen any attempt to take up my 
arguments as they stand, and refute them. I do not deny that Mr. 
Parker has brought forward in his last letter what is worthy of con- 
sideration; and I will now proceed to consider what he says. One 
observation, however, I would first make. It is this: Mr. Parker does 
not reason from the Hebrew original, but from the Septuagint transla- 
tion. He can, never succeed in a question of this kind in this way. 
The Septuagint is no more decisive of the real meaning of a passage 
in the Old Testament than our Authorized Version is of a passage in the 
New. 

Mr. Parker evidently relies very much, in opposition to my theory, 
on the view, admitted fully by me, that the killing of the Paschal 
lamb was typical of the sacrifice of the Lord on the cross. His argu- 
ment is that as our Lord was undoubtedly put to death at the close of 
the fourteenth day, so the typical Paschal lamb must have been 
originally commanded to be slain at the very same hour, for that other- 
wise it would not be typical. In the beginning of his last letter he 
indeed seems not to insist absolutely on this; but in the end of it he 
returns to it, and seems to put it forward as quite conclusive. 

When Mr. Parker shews us from Scripture that a type, in order to 
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be a type, must correspond in every particular with the antitype, this 
will be with me a valid objection to my view. Till he does it is no 
objection at all. I do not believe that any type thus corresponds, any 
more than a parable corresponds in every minute particular with the 
spiritual truth it was meant to teach. The Paschal lamb is not the 
only type of Christ. Will Mr. Parker shew us any other which cor- 
responds in the way in which he insists the Paschal lamb must? 

I could just as easily in this way prove that our Lord must have 
partaken of the passover at his last supper, as Mr. Parker proves by it 
that he could not. There seems to be no doubt that the Eucharist in 
the Christian Church has taken the place of the passover in the Jewish 
(1 Cor. v. 7, 8). I have surely the same right to say that the 
Eucharist thus substituted for the passover must have been instituted 
at the very time the passover was partaken of, as Mr. Parker has to 
say that Christ must have been offered up at the very hour when God 
ordained the Paschal lamb to be slain. I do not rely at all upon an 
argument of this kind, but it certainly neutralizes that of Mr. Parker. 

In endeavouring to overturn my reasoning, that the time “ between 
the evenings” means, in the case of the Paschal lamb, the time subse- 
quent to sunset, Mr. Parker makes a very extraordinary assertion. He 
evidently allows that the expression signifies the time from the decline 
of the sun to the departure of twilight, and yet he says that “no time 
after the beginning of the second evening could be said to be between 
the two evenings” (p. 418). The time from sunset to the departure 
of twilight is just half the concluding half, of the entire time; and is 
just as much between the evenings as the first or opening half is be- 
tween them. That which includes the whole cannot be said to exclude 
a part of the whole; yet this is what Mr. Parker asserts. 

Mr. Parker’s effort to sustain this assertion does not help him in 
the least. He says the time indicated by the expression, “ between 
the evenings” for the killing of the lamb, ‘‘ must be wholly in one 
Jewish day, and not partly in one day and partly in another.” To this 
I quite agree, but it leaves the question quite untouched as to whether 
it refers to the opening or the closing part of the fourteenth day. I 
maintain it refers to the former. It is in itself an uncertain phrase, the 
exact application of which must be determined by other considerations. 

Further on Mr. Parker refers to Deut. xvi. 6 as bearing upon this 
question. It does indeed bear upon it very strongly, and, in my 
opinion, very conclusively for me. I will take the liberty to refer Mr. 
Parker to my argument from it in the J. S. L. (October, 1861, p. 57), 
where I maintain that according to Hebrew usage the particle >, joined 
to an infinitive of action or motion, indicates the action or motion as 
past, and that consequently the command in this place is to sacrifice 
the passover when the sun was set. Let Mr. Parker try this. He has 
not done so as yet. As to his distinction of the two phrases, “ at 
even” and ‘at the going down of the sun,” as referring the one to the 
first evening and the other to the second, this will not stand. The 
phrases evidenly refer to the same time. 

' Mr. Parker relies a good deal upon the fact (not denied by me) that 
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the daily sacrifice, commanded to be slain ‘ between the evenings,” 
was slain, and with propriety, before sunset and at the close of the day. 
This is no proof that the Paschal lamb must have been slain before 
sunset, since, as we have seen, the phrase includes the time before and 
subsequent to sunset. I have, indeed, from this tried to account for 
the change of the time of killing the passover. I would invite Mr. 
Parker to consider what I have said in J. S. L., April, 1862, p. 179. 

Mr. Parker tries to fortify his view of Deut. xvi. 6, which the 
Septuagint translates by zpos évopas ydov, by shewing that, in Joshua 
x. 27, mpos ov évouas means before sunset. I do not deny it, but it 
is nothing to the question. I deny that zpos évopuas ov is a proper 
translation in Deut. xvi. 6, though it is a proper translation in Joshua 
x. 27. If Mr. Parker will examine the Hebrew he will find the 
expressions different. 

In Joshua viii. 29 he has, indeed, a passage which has a considerable 
appearance of favouring his view of Deut. xvi. 6: at least of shewing 
that the Hebrew particle », joined to an infinitive of motion, may some- 
times point to what is to come, not to what is past. If Mr. Parker 
had here brought forward the Hebrew it would have made his case 
appear stronger, for the phrases in the Hebrew are identical. We must 
then examine this passage in Joshua viii. 29. Our Authorized Version 
translates thus, ‘‘ as soon as the sun was down Joshua commanded that 
they should take his carcase down from the tree,” and the Hebrew is 
win9 tow. Here Mr. Parker reasons, and with much force, that the 
phrase must mean before the going down of the sun, because the com- 
mand of the Jewish law was that the criminals hung upon trees should 
be taken down before sunset (Deut. xxi. 23). From this precept, and 
from Jewish practice (Joshua x. 27), there is much force in this argu- 
ment. But I contend for all that, that our translation is here right, 
and that in this instance Joshua did leave a man hanging until after 
sunset. Had I no other ground I would go fearlessly upon the proper 
force of the Hebrew phrase itself. Is it certain that a precept was 
always observed—that there might be no exceptional cases? Is it 
certain that what was usually done was always done? Certainly not. 
And I maintain that in Joshua viii. 29 we have a case where the precept 
of Deut. xxi. 23 was departed from. Let us see if we have not enough 
to shew us that there were cases where this precept was not acted on. 
In John xix. 31, to which Mr. Parker refers, we read, ‘““The Jews there- 
fore, because it was the preparation, that the bodies should not remain 
upon the cross on the sabbath day (for that sabbath day was an high 
day), besonght Pilate that their legs might be broken, and that they 
might be taken away.” Here no doubt we read that the Jews were so 
unwilling that the bodies should remain after sunset on the cross, that 
they hastened the death of the malefactors. But are we not told this 
in such a way as plainly intimates that it was the peculiar sacredness of 
the approaching sabbath that made them act thus, and that if the next 
day had not been a sabbath, and a particularly sacred sabbath too, they 
would have permitted them to remain hanging until after sunset? I 
do not say they would have done this without a reason: but they had a 
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reason. The malefactors were not dead, and they would have let them 
hang till they were dead, if the approaching day were any common day 
of the week. A reason of this very kind, or of some kind judged 
sufficient, may have existed in the case of the king of Ai (Joshua viii. 
29), and therefore we have no warrant to depart in this case from the 
proper force of the Hebrew, because it indicates a departure from a 
precept and a practice which were not universally followed. 

There is another passage (Deut. xxiv. 13) referred to by Mr. Parker, 
where the particle > is joined to the infinitive, and where he thinks that 
the time before sunset is indicated. I still am convinced that it must 
mean when the sun had set, and that the context points out this as its 
sense. In the preceding verse the creditor is told that he must not 
‘*sleep”’ with the debtor’s pledge. Hence we see that the object of the 
command is to deliver back the pledge in sufficient time to enable the 
poor debtor to use his pledge as his covering by night, which would be 
done by restoring it during the twilight subsequent to sunset. The 
hire of the poor man (ver. 15) was to be paid before sunset that he 
might have time to expend it on his evening’s meal, but there is no 
analogy between this and the pledge. 

Mr. Parker next proceeds to shew that Israel marched out of Egypt 
within some half-hour or hour subsequent to the destruction of the 
first-born of Egypt, and that as their march was undoubtedly on the 
fifteenth of the month, the first Paschal lamb must have been slain at 
the close of the fourteenth day, and eaten in the opening of the fifteenth 
day. I would refer Mr. Parker to my argument in J. S. £., October, 
1861, p. 53, in which I think I have established that this was not the 
case. I will now shew that Mr. Parker’s reasons for his opinion do not 
bear him out. In the first place, Exod. xii. 22 shews us, beyond any 
question, that Israel did not march during the hours of the night, as 
Mr. Parker imagines, for they are there commanded not to go out of 
the doors of their houses until the morning. They consequently did 
not march that night. Again: Deut. xvi. 6 tells us that the tinie of 
their first march was evening, and not night. And what are Mr. Parker’s 
reasons for controverting this plain narrative. His first reason is that 
Pharaoh “ called for Moses and Aaron by night, and said, Rise up, and 
get you forth from amongst my people, both you and the children of 
Israel,” etc. (ver. 31.) We are told here that Moses and Aaron were 
sent for by night, and told to take the Israelites as quickly as possible 
out of the land; but this does not prove that they actually marched 
that very moment, which would be indeed a physical impossibility. To 
suppose a whole nation, however long warned that they would have to 
leave a country soon, to march at an hour’s notice is absurd. A disci- 
plined army could not do it: much less a multitude of men of every 
age, women, children, and cattle, with all their household goods. It is 
a marvel of haste and arrangement that they should be able to march 
on the following evening. But Mr. Parker says that the fact of the 
people taking their dough before it was leavened, is a proof that they 
must have marched at once, and not made a delay of many hours. But 


* we are told (ver. 34) that the reason they took the dough unleavened 
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was, not that it had not time to be leavened, but that their “‘ kneading 
troughs were bound up,” and could not be used. As soon as the com- 
mand to depart was given, they began to pack up their household 
utensils; and this, and not an actual want of time, was the reason. 
They had, between the order to depart and the actual march, time to 
borrow the precious things of Egypt (ver. 35). Mr. Parker also says 
in proof of his view, that the Egyptians had strength to expel Israel, 
and that the latter were in fear of the Egyptians, and that consequently 
they marched the moment they were told. I think he will see on a 
more careful consideration of the chapter, that at the time spoken of it 
was the Egyptians who were in mortal fear of Israel, not vice versd, 
and that they would have dreaded making use of any violence. So much 
afraid were they that they gave them whatever they chose to ask for 
(ver. 33—35). As to the urgency with which their march was pressed 
(ver. 33), this is fully answered by the march within the next twenty- 
four hours. Let Mr. Parker examine any similiar event—the march of 
an eastern army with its multitude of attendants, or the exodus of an 
entire people—and see if marvellous haste must not indeed have been 
made to enable Israel to leave Egypt when I have supposed it did. It 
was not until Israel had left Egypt that Egypt recovered from its con- 
sternation, and dared to meditate further violence (Exod. xiv. 10). 

In following out his view here, Mr. Parker falls into a mistake about 
the feast of the passover, into which I myself fell in the first edition of 
my essay on the chronology of our Lord’s last passover, and from the 
same reason, namely, from adopting the account of Josephus instead of 
adhering to the account of Scripture. Josephus seems to suppose that 
the feast of the passover, and the feast of unleavened bread, were 
originally two distinct feasts; the first lasting one day, the second last- 
ing seven days; and that from following immediately the one upon the 
other, they came to be looked on as one feast of eight days. Scripture 
however shews it to be erroneous. It all through identifies the passover 
and the feast of unleavened bread as one and the same feast, lasting 
seven days. The passover was a feast of seven days in which un- 
leavened bread was used (Exod. xii. 14, 15; Numb. xxviii. 17; Deut. 
xvi. 2, 3). The following table will shew the seven days. 


TABLE OF THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER. 


Nisan. Day. 
Fourteenth day. From its first sunset to its second sunset, 24 hours,=First. 
Fifteenth _,, ee % Second. 
Sixteenth _,, x i Third. 
Seventeenth ,, m ” Fourth, 
Eighteenth ,, Ps - Fifth. 
Nineteenth _,, pa - Sixth. 
Twentieth ,, me . Seventh. 


Here, at the close of the twentieth day of the month, or until the 
twenty-first day at its first even (Exod. xii. 18), is the period of seven 
days during which the passover lasted. It embraced no part of the 
twenty-first day of the month. It was strictly a feast of seven days. 
But how did Josephus get eight days? By the change which I have 
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charged the Jews with making in the passover. Here is the table of 
the feast according to Josephus. 


Nisan. Day. 
Fourteenth day. The latter part of this fourteenth day to its second ouneet,== First. 
Fifteenth ,, From its first sunset to its second sunset, 24 hours, Second. 
Sixteenth ,, ‘ - Third. 
Seventeenth ,, - ‘a Fourth. 
Eighteenth ,, pe js Fifth. 
Nineteenth ,, a ss Sixth. 
Twentieth ,, a . Seventh. 
Twenty-first, opening part of the day until midnight, Eighth. 


This table, including the whole or portions of eight days, is opposed 
to the scriptural account of the feast as a feast of seven days; but it 
naturally followed from the altered Jewish custom of killing the lamb 
at the close of the fourteenth day, and not at its beginning. 

In p. 423, Mr. Parker brings forward the statement of St. John in 
opposition to my view. Now John says not a word as to whether the 
Lord did or did not eat the passover. He doubtless had seen the 
synoptic gospels, but he leaves their-statements unexplained and uncon- 
tradicted. He tells us apparently that the Jews had not partaken of 
their passover at a time when, according to the synoptic gospels, our 
Lord’s passover had been for some time eaten. This is the difficulty 
to be solved. Mr. Parker sets John in opposition to the earlier gospels: 
I endeavour to reconcile them without explaining away the statement 
of either. , 

At p. 424, Mr. Parker endeavours to shew that the synoptic gospels 
speak in a manner that shews their agreement with the view that our 
Lord had not partaken of the passover on the evening preceding the 
crucifixion. He does this by stating that the four Evangelists agree in 
calling the day of the crucifixion the day of the preparation. Now 
even supposing that the synoptic gospels called this fourteenth day of 
Nisan the day of the preparation of the passover, there is nothing at all 
inconsistent with my view; according to which the fourteenth day was 
the preparation of the passover. Both views make the passover to be 
prepared on that day. But it so happens that while St. John calls the 
time of our Lord’s trial and crucifixion the preparation of the passover, 
the other Evangelists speak of it as the preparation of the Sabbath. 
Mark (xv. 42) says, ‘‘ When the even was come, because it was the pre- 
paration, that is, the day before the Sabbath:” and Luke says, “ That 
day was the preparation; and the Sabbath drew on.’ Matthew 
(xxvii. 62) probably speaks of it with the same reference, but he does 
not mention either passover or Sabbath. So that Mr. Parker has not 
even the grounds he seems to think he has from this identity of phrase ; 
for while both speak of the day of the preparation, the synoptic gospels 
speak of the preparation of the Sabbath, and John of the preparation 
of the passover. 

My position is then as yet untouched. Notwithstanding the 
opinions of some few of the fathers, and of some few modern critics, 
the question is, The synoptic gospels say that our Lord partook of the 
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passover the evening before his crucifixion, and St. John says that on 
the day of the crucifixion the Jews had not partaken of theirs. How 
are these views to be reconciled ?# ae 





THE SCRIPTURE COSMOGONY. 


I beg the favour of publication in your Journal of the following 
remarks, which I have been induced to make in consequence of reading 
the essay of the Rev. G. Rorison, entitled ‘‘The Creative Week,” in 
the volume of replies to Essays and Reviews, published by J. H. and 
J. Parker. It is far from being my intention to write a critique on that 
essay,—all that I propose to say has reference either to the brief allu- 
sion there made to my work on The Plan and Progress of Creation, or 
to the bearing which certain other passages have on the leading idea of 
that work. After mentioning several other theories of the Scripture 
cosmogony, the author says (p. 330) respecting mine, ‘‘ One gentleman 
considers it an account of plan ag distinguished from fulfilment;” and 
then adds, ‘‘ We venture to think none of these descriptions satisfactory. 
The Book of Genesis opens with the inspired psaum of creation.” I 
might, on my part, venture to think that the word “psalm” is not 
properly descriptive of the first chapter of Genesis. But a mere ex- 
pression of opinion respecting any proposed theory amounts to very 
little, unless it be supported by some argument. The only argument 
Mr. Rorison has vouchsafed to adduce in opposition to the principle of 
my explanation is thus stated: ‘Nor will many believe that creation 
as an idea is the thing intended, so long as the plainest of plain lan- 
guage assures them that the thing intended is creation as a fact.” 
The language, I admit, is plain enough ; but there is no direct assurance 
that the thing intended is creation as a fact. On the contrary, there is 
a plain statement which fully justifies the inference that creation as a 
fact is not intended. I allude to Gen. ii. 5, in which it is said that 
“the Lord God made every plant of the field before it was in the earth, 
and every herb of the field before it grew.” It is evident that the 
narrative expression, “God made,” is here applied to that which, 
humanly speaking, was not actually existing. For a plant of the field 
which is not in the earth, and a herb of the field which does not grow, 
are not objective entities. They exist only as conceived in the mind of 
the Creator, antecedently to, and apart from, their being made cogniz- 
able to human sense. This passage, consequently, can only be taken 
as an assertion of the antecedent conception of a design,—of plan before 
execution. It is the prerogative of deity to speak of that as done which 
he purposes to do. Isaiah xxxvii. 26 furnishes an illustrative instance : 
‘*Hast thou not heard how long ago I have done it; of ancient times 
that I have formed it? now have I brought it to pass.”” This language, it 





* We must now conclude this discussion unless something that is new can 
be brought forward.—Ed. 
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is well known, is constantly held in the prophetic Scriptures. I take 
this opportunity of stating that the above interpretation of Gen. ii. 5, 
which is also given in p. 55 of my essay on Gen. i., occurs in No. I, 
of the Tracts for Priests and People (p. 30); and that I had no know- 
ledge of this circumstance till my attention was drawn to it by a notice 
in The Journal of Sacred Literature (No. XXVIL., p. 211). Imention 
this the rather because in the midst of an endless diversity of opinions 
respecting the scriptural account of the creation, a coincidence of 
thought from independent sources on any one point gives some hope of 
ultimate unanimity, and affords some degree of presumption that on 
that point at least the truth has been reached. 

It would be going against common experience and common sense 
to say that there can be any rational work, great or small, which is not 
executed for a purpose, and according to a plan. Whatever is rightly 
called work is such, and whatever is not such is not work. Hence the 
creation, being rightly called a work, was antecedently planned. What 
wonder, then, if we find the plan marked out in the Word of God? 
The author of “The Creative Week” does not deny that there was a 
plan; for in p. 296 he speaks of the universe as being “the work of 
one God; the projection of his thought, the transcript of his plan ;” 
and in p. 309 of “ progress in a creative plan.” But with some degree 
of inconsistency he is unwilling to admit the evidence drawn from 
Gen. ii. 5, that the statements in Gen. i. are descriptive of the plan. 
What then, I ask, does that passage refer to? Surely to nothing that 
follows, there being nothing said subsequently about the creation of 
plants and herbs, to which the assertions in verse 5 will in the least 
degree apply. I have shewn in my essay (p. 56) by arguments which, 
I think, no Greek scholar would call in question, that in the Septuagint, 
verses 4 and 5 of chap. ii., refer to the preceding account of the creation. 
It will probably be objected that this inference has not been drawn by 
modern Hebraists from the Hebrew text, and that it is not indicated by 
the Authorized Version. To which it may be replied, that the seventy 
interpreters deduced their view of the passage from the Hebrew; and 
the decision of the question consequently turns on the comparative 
credit to be given to the Septuagintal and the modern interpretations. 
I do not hesitate to say that I give the preference here to the Septuagint, 
on the ground that it is hardly possible that any modern Hebraist can 
be in as favourable a position as were the LXX. for knowing in particular 
instances the exact force of transition particles, susceptible, it may be, 
of various senses and different applications. At the beginning of ver. 6 
of chap. ii. they have employed a transition particle, which indicates 
that verses 4 and 5 close the preceding account of the cosmogony; and 
we are not entitled in these days to assert that this was done in ignor- 
ance of the genius and idiom of the Hebrew language. 

But apart from grammatical considerations it may be urged that 
Heb. iv. 3, ‘ Although the works were finished from the foundation of 
the world,” expresses in different words all the meaning that is 
attributed above to Gen. ii. 5. The same idea, as I have shewn in my 
‘essay (p. 110), is contained in that early Christian writing, the Epistle 
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of Barnabas. And again, the following passage occurs in the writings 
of Augustine (De Genesi cont. Manich., ii. 1), which is so remarkable 
that I give the original as well as a translation, lest, if I gave only a 
translation, the exact import of it might not be seen: “ Post enumera- 
tionem et expletionem dierum septem, interposita est quasi queedam 
conclusio, et appellatus est liber creaturee cceli et terree quicquid superius 
dictum est, cum sit parva pars libri. Sed ideo sic meruit vocari, quia 
universi seculi a capite ad finem quasi brevis queedam imago in his 
diebus septem figurata est.” Translation :—‘‘ After the enumeration 
and completion of the seven days, there is interposed, as it were, a 
certain conclusion, ahd all that was said antecedently is called the book 
of the creation of heaven and earth, although it is a small part of a 
book. But it deserved to be so called for the reason that a certain brief 
representation, as it were, of the whole age [all time? from the begin- 
ning to the end is figured in these seven days.’ On this passage it 
may be remarked, first, that the words “‘conclusio,” and ‘ quicquid 
superius dictum est,” prove that Augustine took Gen. ii. 4 and 5 to be 
a conclusion interposed between the first and second accounts, and 
referring exclusively to the first. As, however, he relied on the Sep- 
tuagint, I refer to this part of the passage only as being confirmatory 
of the deductions above drawn from that version on philological grounds. 
With respect to the latter part I may be permitted to say that it 
expresses as distinctly as possible the view I have laboured to establish 
in the chapter on the seventh day in my essay on Gen. i., and that 
at the time I was wholly unacquainted with this passage in Augustine’s 
works. In fact, my attention was first directed to it by its heing quoted 
by Mr. Rorison (Essay, p. 281), who, however, has not thought it 
worth while to quote farther than the word “creature,” substituting 
for the remaider an et cetera. 

The importance of the question above discussed will be apparent 
from the consideration that if, as maintained, Gen. ii. 4 and 5 ex- 
presses the principle on which the account of the creation is given, all 
argumentation respecting the account must proceed on an acknowledg- 
ment of that principle. Whatever disbelief an opponent may entertain 
respecting the Scripture cosmogony, he is r.ot entitled to regard it as 
anything different from what Scripture itself states it to be. Mr. 
Goodwin, without having paid attention, as it seems, to the exact 
meaning of Gen. ii. 4 and 5, has in his Essay (p. 217) gratuitously cut 
off this passage from consideration, and has consequently taken the 
cosmogony to be something different from what it professes to be. Thus, 
however well he may have reasoned on his own grounds, his reasoning 
has no application. This is the true and the only reply to Mr. Good- 
win’s Essay. Mr. Rorison, by missing this argument, has not given a 
reply. 

For the same reason the Essay V. in the Aids to Faith, whatever 
merits it may possess in other respects, is not an answer to Mr. 
Goodwin’s argument, inasmuch as it passes over in silence verse 5 of 
chap. ii., and contains no recognition of the important principle which 
that verse conveys. There must be fault somewhere in reasoning which 
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refuses to take account of ali the passages of Scripture bearing on the 
question. I take this occasion also to say that the copula “ and,” b 
which, as the author of that essay states, verse 1 and 2 of chapter 1. 
are connected, is not supported by the Septuagint. The transition 
particle é¢ there used stands directly opposed to the relation between 
those verses contended for in the essay. For the reasons before ad- 
duced, I feel compelled here also to accept the authority of the Septua- 
gint, not being able to admit that there are any grounds on which 
superior authority on such a point can be established. 

If, as I have argued, it be a just and necessary inference from 
chap. ii. 4 and 5, that the scriptaral account of the creation is not his- 
toric, but proleptical, a ready answer may be given to all objections 
founded on supposed contradictions between that account and the deduc- 
tions of natural science. Scripture gives a scheme, of which nature 
exhibits the unfolding; and as the geologist cannot assert that he is 
able to read with perfect certainty all the natural records of the past 
history of the earth, so neither ought it to be expected of the theolo- 
gian to read with certainty the account of the antecedent scheme of a 
work so vast and multiform. Contradictions between one record and 
the other may well be believed to be only apparent, and to admit of 
explanation by more complete knowledge of both. There is on the 
face of the scriptural record an entire disregard of anticipations that 
might be formed from the observation of the commonest facts. Who, 
for instance, would expect to find in a cosmogony the creation of light, 
and the alternation of day and night, before the creation of the sun? 
This very contradiction to obvious facts, while it is evidence that the 
account emanated from no human cosmogonist, at the same time de- 
mands an enquiry into the principles on which it was written. Although 
the terms employed are of the plainest kind, the principles which regu- 
late the order and character of the statements are by no means obvious. 
And yet, as I fully believe, they admit of being discovered, and that 
too by means of the very deductions from natural science by which the 
statements have been thought to be contradicted. This is what I have 
attempted to do in the work already referred to; and possibly I may 
have so far succeeded as to give primd facie evidence of the existence of 
principles by which Scripture and natural science may be eventually 
reconciled. But I do not pretend to have been entirely successful in 
this endeavour; and, in fact, I have lately seen reason to give to my 
views on some particulars certain modifications, which I think it right 
to take this occasion for stating. 

The modifications were suggested by a very original idea contained 
in Mr. Rorison’s essay (p. 284), to which I am glad to be able to give 
my assent, viz., that the work of creation consists of two groups of 
operations. One group embraces the creative operations from the begin- 
ning of the first day to the end of the third, and culminates in organic 
inanimate creation; and the other, embracing the operations from the 
beginning of the fourth day to the end of the sixth, culminates in the 
creation of the highest order of animals and of man. This view being 
adopted, there will be no occasion for the assertion which I made, that 
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the luminaries of heaven are said to have been created on the fourth 
day, because on that day they first became visible to a supposed spectator 
on the earth. It is a sufficient reason for placing the creation of the 
sun in the second group, and immediately before the creation of animate 
organizations, that to many orders of animals the light and heat of the 
sun are necessary conditions of life, and more especially to man, to 
whom also the other luminaries are subservient; while many kinds of 
plants, as geology seems to shew, existed under influences of light and 
heat originating from the earth itself, when it was self-luminous. 

This new idea being introduced into the theory, the following will 
be in brief the view that I now take of the scriptural account of the 
creation. That account is proleptical, not historic. The whole crea- 
tion, as originally conceived in the mind of the Great Architect, con- 
sists of two parts ; one relating to the conditions of inanimate organisms, 
and the other to those of animate. These two groups are each sepa- 
rated into three minor divisions. Accordingly, the objects created, 
considered apart from epoch and duration, consist of six classes: (1) 
waters and light; (2) the firmament and waters above it; (3) land 
separated from water and furnished with plants and trees; (4) the 
luminaries of heaven; (5) reptiles, winged animals, and fishes; (6) 
quadrupeds and man. In the original design of the Creator all the 
parts and conditions of each class must have been comprehended in one 
view, so that in a proleptical statement of the creation of any class, no 
one part, or condition, can be said to be created before another. 

If enquiry now be made respecting the actual development of this 
scheme, and its relation to time, recourse must be had for information 
to the revelations of geology. From these we learn that the order of 
development is from inferior to superior, and from subordinate to prin- 
cipal; and that the organisms under the first group of creations gene- 
rally preceded those under the other. Still the development was such 
that conditions of the life of plants and trees coexisted with conditions 
of the life’of animals, and the periods over which the two classes of 
organisms extended were not conterminous, but overlapped. So also 
the separate creations which constitute the two groups, following the 
same law as the groups, were actually developed, so far as regards the 
organic bodies, in periods which were in part contemporaneous. With 
respect to the inorganic bodies, the science of astronomy teaches with 
much probability that the earth was not created before the sun, moon, 
and stars, but that the components of the solar system were brought 
simultaneously into existence, and at the same time, with the compo- 
nents of other systems. ; 

Returning to the Biblical cosmogony, we find the several creations 
arranged in a certain order according to days. But as we have here to 
regard the cosmogony not as being unfolded, but as existing in thought 
and design, these days can have no actual duration. So much as this 
may, in truth, be inferred from Gen. ii. 4, where, although six days had 
been previously enumerated, mention is made of ‘ the day in which the 
Lord God made the earth and the heavens, and every plant of the 
field.”” Consequently, the arrangement of the several creations accord- 
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ing to an order of days, only indicates the adaptability of the antece- 
dently conceived scheme to progressive unfolding by course of time. 
And this view is confirmed by our being able to point out, by the aid 
of natural science, a succession of prominent facts corresponding to the 
asserted creations of the successive days. Natural science cannot, indeed, 
go so far back as to the very beginning of the creation, but does not 
refuse to regard as actual facts, corresponding to the description of the 
creations on the first day, that the earth was in its earliest stage covered 
with water and vapour of water, contemporaneously with the generation 
of light and heat. So also on the principles of natural science it may 
be admitted, that at a subsequent epoch the vapour of water was raised 
aloft in the form of a stratum of cloud, and separated from the fluid 
water below, in conformity with the creations ascribed to the second 
day. Corresponding to those of the third day, we have geological evi- 
dence of the operation at a very early epoch of forces by which the 
land was elevated above the level of the seas, and prepared for the 
growth of herbs and plants; and also examples of an abundant vegeta- 
tion, produced apparently under influences of light and heat not derived 
from the sun. Then follows, according to geology, au epoch in which 
the earth’s thermal conditions were changed, and, as may be presumed, 
it ceased to be self-luminous, and the influence of the light and heat of 
the sun, as experienced at present, began to be felt. The events of this 
epoch answer to the asserted creation of the sun, moon, and stars on the 
fourth day. The extraordinary generation at a following epoch of rep- 
tiles, flying animals, and cetaceans, corresponds to the creations of the 
fifth day, and a final epoch of maximum generation of quadrupeds, suc- 
ceeded by the creation of the human race, answers to the sixth day. 
Respecting these coincidences one remark remains to be made. It 
may be objected that the asserted creation of the sun on the fourth day 
is contradicted by an admission already made, that the sun is at least 
as old as the earth. So also it may be objected that although there is 
geological evidence that reptiles and fishes were abundant at an epoch 
corresponding to the fifth day, they were not first created at that epoch, 
there being the same kind of evidence that they existed at epochs corre- 
sponding to previous days; and on similar grounds it may be urged that 
quadrupeds were not first created at an epoch corresponding to the sixth 
day. The answers to these three objections are all the same in prin- 
ciple. The scriptural statements are made proleptically respecting crea- 
tions designed, but not in course of accomplishment. On this account, 
as was before remarked, the objects are regarded simply as created, with 
all their parts, functions, and conditions comprehended in one view, no 
distinction between these as to time being possible in such statements. 
The order in Gen. i. is determined by grouping, or relation, and follows 
the order of the above-enumerated correspondences, and not that of 
first creations. Farther, it may be remarked that the view of the 
Scripture cosmogony I have endeavoured to explain, viz., that itis a 
proleptical statement of operations extending actually from the begin- 
ning to the end of time (which, as we have seen, is also the view of 


‘ Augustine), makes it prophetic rather than historical; and the diffi- 
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culties experienced in reeonciling it with geological facts are of the very 
same kind as those met with in attempting to reconcile the prophecies 
of the Bible with facts of history. 

Cambridge, Sept. 6, 1862. J. CHA.Lis. 





A SECULARIST CONVERTED. 


A uiTTLE book has just appeared, sufficiently remarkable in itself, its 
subject, and its author, to justify some notice of it in your Journal.¢ 

John Henry Gordon made his first appearance at Leeds a short 
time since as the accredited ‘‘ Lecturer to the Leeds Secular (i.e. in- 
fidel) Society.” This little association consisted of about forty 
members. Its efforts had been hitherto confined to the promotion of 
** Sunday Bands,”’ the encouragement of Sunday tippling and travelling, 
and to the milder and more money-making modes of popular demoraliza- 
tion; afraction of our forty consisting of innkeepers and others having a 
direct pecuniary interest in the sale of spirituous drinks! Its success, 
however, had been by no means marked, up to his appearance about a 
year and a half ago; but a new epoch dawned upon the somewhat 
drooping prospects of secularism” at Leeds when our hero bounced 
upon the platform. A circular challenge was addressed by him to each 
of the clergymen, and ministers of the district, calling upon them to 
defend, if they could, the perishing dogmas of their doomed faith. Every 
Sunday evening, before large and increasing audiences, our lecturer’s 
trenchant axe swung in his sinewy arm, inflicting stroke after stroke 
upon one or other of the straggling branches of the tree of the old 
belief until it fell with a crash, to the entire satisfaction of the 
assembly, testified by vociferous cheers. It was utterly in vain to 
attempt to answer him. His clever logical fence, his ready wit, and his 
foul mouth, insured him the victory against all comers. It is true that 
some zealous Christians repelled his open-air attacks upon the faith 
with a shower of brickbats, following herein doubtless the example of 
Henry, Earl of Moreland, who answered an infidel objection with a 
kick, no better argument being at hand (see Fool of Quality). It 
must, however, be acknowledged that this mode of defence says more 
for the zeal than the Christianity of the defender, and moreover, seldom 
answers its purpose. Under Gordon’s administration, the Leeds 
Secular Society had increased from forty to one hundred and forty 
members! He was overwhelmed with invitations to lecture in other 
towns, and at the very zenith of his popularity, when the marvellous 
change came over him, which it is the object of his little book to 
detail. 

Gordon had been piously educated so long as he remained under 
his mother’s care. He speaks with much feeling of “ the curly-headed 








¢ The Public Statement of Mr. John H. Gordon, with reference to his repudia- 
tion of Secular Principles, and his adoption of the Christian Faith. Leeds: 
J. Hamer. 
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little boy kneeling at his good mother’s knee, and repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer” (p. 5). It was through her influence that he became an apt 
Sunday scholar, then the head boy in the Bible class, and afterwards a 
very regular teacher in the Sunday school of one of the dissenting 
congregations in his native city of Carlisle. Even at this time, he tells 
us, he was harrassed with the doubts which at length landed him on 
the platform of the Leeds Secular Society. 

It was on the 13th of last month (July 1862) that his mother, to 
whom he is strongly attached, was visiting him at Leeds. With the 
greatest difficulty he had prevailed upon her to remain with him over 
that day, being Sunday. She had assented on the express condition 
that he accompanied her in the morning to the chapel of Rev, G. W. 
Conder, an eminent dissenting minister in the town. The sermon, by 
Gordon’s account of it, was carefully considered, ably put together, and 
well delivered, but by no means remarkable in any way. But he sate by 
his mother, and his father at Carlisle had heard of the agreement, and 
foregoing all other engagements, “he entered into his closet, and shutting 
his doors about him, prayed to Him who seeth in secret” as only a 
father can pray, who intercedes for his first-born son! 

Gordon returned home very uneasy. Doubts regarding his course 
of life had long been floating in his mind, and all these the sermon 
had gathered to a head. He, however, said nothing, but when he 
again left the house to give his ordinary Sunday evening’s defence of 
infidelity, the shade of sorrow on his mother’s brow smote him like a 
cold chill. He, however, appeared on the platform, blurting out 
blasphemies more boldly than ever, and blighting his luckless opponents 
with such withering sarcasms, that the rafters shook with the bravoes 
of his hearers, and he was congratulated everywhere on the achievement 
of his greatest success! He had only been ‘ whistling aloud to keep 
his courage up!” The sermon kept him awake and in painful debate 
with himself throughout the night; and when early on the Monday 
morning he took leave of his mother at the railway station, she remarked 
upon his jaded anxious looks,—but he gave no explanation. On his 
return home, he wrote to the preacher, but received no answer. He 
also left Leeds the same morning, not to return until late in the week, 
as it appeared afterwards. Now comes the real marvel of Gordon’s 
deeply interesting narrative. Unaided by word or sign from any human 
being, he crossed alone, amid agonies, and horrors literally ineffable, 
the yawning dizzy gulf that separates the rabid blaspheming atheist 
from the humble devout believer in the atonement of Jesus Christ. 

The Friday following (July 18) was Gordon’s twenty-fourth birthday. 
On that day also he was born again! To adopt his own phrase, “ he rose 
from his bed a secularist unbeliever, he returned to it a confident aud 
confiding Christian.” It was late in the evening; he had given up the 
struggle with his convictions, and resolved to continue his lectures and 
the rest of his former course of life. He stated this to his wife, express- 
ing at the same time his utter inability to cope with the destitution 
which his resignation of his post would inflict upon her and her infant; 
and with the sneers, the humiliations, the anxieties, the rounds of cares 
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into which both would be hurled by the change to which his conscience 
urged him. Her reply was honest, straightforward and womanly, as 
her husband rightly terms it,—‘‘ But what has that to do with it?” He 
gave her no reply, but went to his chamber; and in about half an hour, 
bounding down stairs, and hurrying to his wife, he exclaimed, ‘I have 
found it, I have found it.” And he had found it. He had caught 
hold of, and held fast, the exact pinch of the case between the atheist 
and the believer. The mad absurdity of his demand hitherto, that 
every particular of the great enigma of man’s life and being should be 
submitted to the judgment and decision of his frail erring reason, 
struck him ina moment. The truth beamed upon him like an electric 
flash. As he proceeds to say, simply and beautifully, ‘I had got 
through the deep gloom, and if all was not bright yet, I had got into 
the brightness. I need not say we were both very, very glad.” 

The next day Gordon gave up his appointment as lecturer to the 
secular society—his whole living. On the Monday he issued a circular 
to the clergy, withdrawing his former one, stating his change of views, 
and asking to be received as a Christian brother. A week or two after- 
wards he called a public meeting for the purpose of delivering a state- 
ment of his reasons for this great change. His former friends, however, 
were too much enraged to listen, and had converted the assembly into 
a hopeless impracticable uproar before he began. He has therefore 
published the clear and ably composed statement which they would 
not hear. It will repay perusal as a psychological phenomenon, if on 
no other grounds. 

0. 








Jerusalem.—An Interesting Discovery.—We learn that the foundation of the 
inner wail of Jerusalem (referred to in Lam. ii. 8, under the name of rampart, 
and also Isaiah xxii. 11, where the two walls are spoken of), has lately been 
discovered. As far as it has been laid bare, it consists of very large stones, and 
the solid masonry is just the same as that of the western wall of the temple. 
It is about four yards distant from the present wall. The spot was visited by 
many Europeans, among whom are mentioned the Austrian and French Consuls, 
as also by Dr. Rosen, the Prussian Consul, distinguished for his topographical 
knowledge of the Holy City, and they all agreed in pronouncing this remnant of 
hoary antiquity the foundation of the “rampart.” It was discovered while 
digging to lay the foundation for a new building, ‘‘ Abode of Peace,” erecting 
for the Jewish poor at the expense of a deceased benefactor. On the same plot 
of ground was also discovered a very large, equally ancient, cistern, 36 yards 
long, by 94 wide and 14 deep. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


An Introduction to the Old Testament, Critical, Historical, and Theo- 
logical ; containing a discussion of the most important questions 
belonging to the several books. By Samurt Davinsoy, D.D. Vol. 
II. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 


We have already stated our general opinions as to the field occupied 
by Dr. Davidson, the legitimacy of his enquiries, and the character of 
his proceedings and conclusions. There is nothing to add or alter as 
to what we have said. We concede to Dr. Davidson the perfect right 
to prosecute his investigations, and to record his conclusions; but we 
claim for ourselves the right to approve or reject, to criticise or to allow 
as we think fit. In our eyes, his book is more than an introduction, it 
is a challenge addressed to orthodox critics, and it remains to be seen 
if the challenge will be accepted. In the meantime, we shall simply 
and shortly state the course pursued in this new volume, and make 
some passing observations. 

The volume commences with the books of Kings, which, as Dr. 
Davidson observes, were formerly but one. After a copious analysis, 
the following topics are discussed,—unity and diversity ; sources; date 
and authorship; nature of the history; general scope; the prophets in 
1 Kings xxii. 6, and Elisha’s conduct to the children. It is maintained 
that the unity and independence of the work are attested by internal 
evidence, but as the books are a compilation their unity cannot be very 
close or exact. Hence, sometimes one part contradicts another ; rela- 
tions are represented as existing after the time, when the history itself 
shews they were done away; and other incongruities, etce., occur. 
Some of these objections we look on as of no importance, and rather as 
indicative of a disposition to aggravate them instead of amending them. 
Take the first: in 1 Kings xxi. 19, we read, “ In the place where dogs 
licked the blood of Naboth shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine.”’ 
Now Naboth was slain near Jezreel, but Ahab’s blood was licked up 
at Samaria, as may be seen in chap. xxii. 38. Dr. Davidson might 
have noticed that the blood of Jezebel, Ahab’s wife, was licked up in 
Jezreel. There is an unquestionable difficulty in the case. Verses 
17 to 19 inform us that the Lord gave a certain message to Elijah, 
including the words we have quoted. Verses 20 to 24 record the actual 
circumstances of the interview, but do not say that Elijah uttered any 
such words to Ahab of himself. They do say that something like it 
was spoken of Jezebel. Here, in our view, lies the true problem which 
has to be solved. The historian represents Elijah as receiving one 
message and delivering another. The message he actually delivered 
found its literal accomplishment. We must not, with Dr. Davidson, 
lower the importance of chap. xxi. 29, where it is expressly declared 
that Ahab’s repentance should mitigate the calamities of his house, or 
at least postpone them. The dogs did lick up his blood, “Ms the dis- 
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grace did not befall him in Jezreel. And surely all the divine 
threatenings are conditional, and in their effects may be modified to any 
extent on the repentance of those to whom they are directed. 

The sharpness of Dr. Davidson’s criticism is even more apparent in 
his next example. In 1 Kings xxii. 51, we read that Ahaziah son 
of Ahab began to reign in the seventeenth year of Jehoshaphat. This, 
we are told, does not agree with other statements. Jehoshaphat began 
to reign in the fourth year of Ahab, i.e., “the latter had reigned three 
years.” “Now if Ahaziah succeeded in Jehoshaphat’s seventeenth 
year, Ahab could only have reigned nineteen or twenty.’’ The con- 
clusion arrived at is that Ahaziah could not have succeeded till the 
twenty-first of Jehoshaphat. This is preposterous. By comparing 
ver. 41 with ver. 51, we find that four years of Ahab’s reign may 
fairly be added to seventeen of Jehushaphat’s, so that Ahaziah suc- 
ceeded in the twenty-first of Ahab. But Ahab reigned twenty-two 
years, and therefore some method of reconciling the discrepancy is to 
be looked for. The reconciliation may be found in the designation of 
years when a little more or a little less is intended. It follows that 
discrepancies of at least one year may be continually expected in com- 
putations like these. This is not all: there are cases in which we 
have clear evidence that the successor was appointed regent during the 
life of his predecessor. However, we leave this question for others to 
decide, with the simple remark, that upon such reasonings important 
conclusions cannot be based. 

Dr. Davidson believes that the books of Kings were compiled be- 
tween 561 and 536 B.c., that is, soon after the latest event recorded 
in them. He attaches no small weight to what he regards as legendary, 
traditional, mythological, and exaggerated elements. High numbers 
and miracles are equally subject to animadversion. As for the num- 
bers, we all know that errors sometimes appear among them. In our 
judgment they are the most vulnerable or exposed portions of the 
Hebrew text. With the miracles, the case is not so. We believe the 
supernatural statements of the Bible, although we may not be able to 
answer every question which may be put about them. Right or wrong, 
we are content to take on trust, or receive by faith, the things which 
belong to faith rather than to reason. It may be our weakness, but 
we believe the works. 

The course adopted with the Chronicles resembles that already 
noticed in the case of the Kings. There is much that is ingenious and 
probable in the account of the sources drawn upon, but we have no 
wish to disguise our dissent from not a few of the statements made 
here as elsewhere. Once for all, we do not approve of the tone almost 
of depreciation which continually strikes our notice. Grant that Dr. 
Davidson feels all he says, and we do not doubt it, is it necessary to 
speak depreciatingly, or even worse, of writers and books which Jews 
and Christians have for so many ages agreed to reverence as divine ? 
We may be told that he always speaks religiously and reverently of 
the highest things. And this is true, but at the same time we believe 
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a better effect would have been produced if he had avoided many harsh 
expressions. Altogether, apart from the question of right and wrong, 
a writer who is controversial had better exceed in gentleness towards 
his adversaries. We call this work controversial, and it is pre-eminently 
such, for it controverts in every page something “quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod omnibus receptum.” If we admit that Dr. Davidson's 
work may render great service to the cause of sacred criticism, we shall 
only say the truth; while, however, common honesty compels us to say 
this, honesty also requires us to say that we differ essentially from the 
learned writer on a number of doctrinal and critical points. The lists 
and statements of real or apparent discrepancies are not superfluous. 
It is one part of criticism to discover such things if they exist, just as 
it is another part of criticism to explain, rectify, or reconcile them. We 
are convinced that some of Dr. Davidson’s instances are only supposed, 
while others are real. The former may be traced to misconception, the 
latter to errors of transcription. No intelligent scholar, we presume, 
will say that there are no obscurities which have as yet refused solu- 
tion, or that there are no errors in the text. As for the former, we © 
must wait for further light, and the same is true of the latter. Mean- 
while what we know is abundantly sufficient to sustain and justify 
our faith. 

Ezra and Nehemiah come next. They were at one time regarded 
as one book, but were at an early date divided into two. Dr. Davidson 
thinks that Ezra was written or compiled by the compiler of the books 
of Chronicles, and originally formed part of the same work. He thinks 
that Nehemiah wrote only a portion of the book which bears his name. 
He says the captivity in Babylon lasted but forty-nine or fifty years 
from the fall of Jerusalem. Esther has true history as its basis, but is 
dressed out with a number of imaginary details and circumstances ; and 
it was written about 300—290 B.c. 

The book of Job is submitted to a long and searching examination. 
Job himself is regarded as belonging to a patriarchal age, but the book 
is not earlier than the seventh century B.c. Without attempting to 
indicate the course pursued in relation to this book, we may express 
our great surprise to find our author asserting that the writer of the 
book of Job was acquainted with the fable of the phenix. He refers 
to chap. xxix. 18, “I shall die in my nest, and I shall multiply my 
days as the sand.’”” The word rendered “sand” is by some Hebrew 
writers applied to the pheenix, but Gesenius does not adopt this expla- 
nation, neither does Fiirst, though both mention it. The Vulgate 
translates palma, The LXX. have “phenix,” but the word means 
either pheenix or palm-tree. The Targum has “sand” or “ phcenix,” 
for the word is ambiguous. No doubt the Rabbins took their notion 
from the ambiguity of the Greek word. The Syriac has “ sand of the 
seas ” to prevent mistake ; and the Arabic in Walton’s polyglott is the 
same. We do not believe for a moment that the view which explains 
the verse of the fabulous phcenix can be sustained by any fact except 
the rabbinical glosses, which are not very ancient. 
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The remaining books noticed by Dr. Davidson are, the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon. Of all these we have 
much to say, but it is impossible for us to find space for their dis- 
cussion. We therefore turn to the closing chapter of the volume, on 
prophecy, and with a word or two about it, we shall conclude. The 
chapter is long, and is skilfully and ably written. Its author animad- 
verts upon various errors which have no doubt attached themselves to 
the study of prophecy, as popularly pursued by men who have neither 
the talent nor the learning which are required. But while the 
mistakes of others are pointed out, is it not to be feared that other and 
even grave mistakes have been committed? Let us candidly avow our 
conviction that Dr. Davidson has given up so much, that what he 
retains is but a fragment or a shadow of the old belief on this matter. 
In his definition of prophets he says that “speaking generally, pro- 
phets may be described as persons who perceive the will and counsel of 
God respecting the destinies of men in any way and by any signs 
whatever. Nor do they merely apprehend His will; they explain and 
* announce it.’”’ This may be true so far as it goes, but it is inadequate ; 
and it is felt to be so, hence it is added, that “in a more limited sense, 
we call those prophets who are confidants of God; to whom He has 
revealed himself that they may communicate his will to mankind. 
They are thus messengers or heralds.” Not even is this satisfactory. 
It admits a revelation, but the terms would apply partly to any 
preacher of God’s Word, and altogether to such inspired men as may 
have uttered no prophecy whatever in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The definition given afterwards of prophecy does not remove our diffi- 
culty. We are glad to find the Hebrew prophets recognized as “ public 
orators, to proclaim and enforce divine truths and laws,” but we want 
much more than this; we require even more than the admission that 
they had a presentiment of the near future, and that they anticipated 
in glowing and graphic language the glories of Messiah’s reign. We 
know not how to reconcile the statements we find,—the admission of 
a revelation and of the supernatural, and yet the apparent reference 
of prophetic phenomena to a certain combination of natural and of divine 
power. Is it true that “ wherever definite predictions having special 
details occur, particularly in relation to times, it can be shewn that they 
are supposititious; or that the whole prophecy is spurious, e.g., the 
predictions respecting Cyrus in Isaiah, ete., which are unauthentic? 
In like manner Daniel’s predictions are spurious.” Dr. Davidson 
says this, but for the proof we have to wait. It is of course easy to 
denounce as spurious what we do not approve of, ¢.g., Isa. vii. 8, and 
xxxviii., but this fails to satisfy enquiry. We may lay down as a 
principle, and yet be wrong in saying that “minute and specific 
traits of this nature should always be regarded as a presumption against 
the authenticity, because they are contrary to the general analogy of 
prophecy ;”—i.e., of course prophecy as we understand it. May 
we say that “the essential part of Biblical prophecy does not lie in 
predicting contingent events, but in divining the essentially religious in 
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the course of history?” We know not what to do with our author ; 
he admits what agrees with his theory, and denies the authenticity 
of those passages which are against it. A host of the passages thus 
condemned are mentioned in the chapter. 

To our mind one thing is clear; that if the spurious and interpolated 
only bears a small proportion to the space assigned it by Dr. Davidson, 
the Old Testament is one of the most corrupt texts in existence. No 
book that we know of has been tampered with to anything like the 
same extent. Is it really so? And in addition to the interpolations, 
are the blunders of the writers so frequent as we are told? We are 
assured moreover, that ‘‘we may safely assert that in no place or pro- 
phecy can it be shewn that the literal predicting of distant historical 
events is contained!” Were the prophets merely men who only felt 
as it were beforehand,—“ sooner and more acutely sensible than all 
other men,—the approaching future?’ Again, is it correct that “ the 
prophet’s delirie@tions of the future are in essence nothing but fore- 
bodings,” or “intensified presentiment?” Nay, are we right in 
believing that true prophets uttered prophecies which were not fulfilled ? 
We wave what is said of Messianic predictions, because we have not 
space to dispose of them, but we must protest against the declaration that 
the expectation of a Messiah “arose after David, at a time of national 
deterioration ;” and that the prophetism of the Old Testament only 
lies between 1100 and 400 s.c. 

We will say no more. We admire the learning and patient research 
of our author, we thank him for his undoubted facts, we honour him for 
his bold outspokenness, and we learn much from his pages. It is 
nevertheless with feelings of sadness and of sorrow that we lay down 
this volume. It and its predecessor contain somewhat about a thousand 
pages, and it would not be easy to find a thousand pages which exhibit 
more unmistakeably the qualities we have mentioned. But the criticism 
is fearfully destructive. We look back upon the books preceding the 
prophets, and we ask how many of the old landmarks have been 
removed? We look forward at the prophets through the perspective of 
the closing chapter before us, and we ask how many of the old land- 
marks will be allowed to remain ? 

We concede that Dr. Davidson has a right to publish what he 
thinks, and to think as he publishes; and we are convinced that 
ordinary Old Testament critics are very defective; but this must not 
be construed into an endorsement of all that is contained in the volumes 
we have read. In all honesty and sincerity we are convinced that 
there is much chaff mixed with the corn, and much tares among the 
wheat. 





Letters from Rome to Friends in England. By the Rev. Joun W. 
Bureon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. London: John Murray, 
1862. 


-Tuts rather handsome volume is pleasant and instructive reading, and 
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abounds in facts which it concerns most of us to know. The book is 
thrown into the form of letters, not because they were written at Rome, 
which they were not, but because they embody the mementoes of a 
visit and residence at Rome, and because letters furnish a form into 
which very miscellaneous matters may be cast. Circumstances have 
prevented us from noticing this work earlier, and even now we can 
give no more space to it than will suffice barely to describe the course 
which has been followed by the author. 

The first letter consists of various matters relating to the journey, 
what sights the tourist witnesses on his way to Rome. This need not 
detain us: we come then to the second and third letters, which are 
devoted to the subject of the Codex Vaticanus, or the Codex B. Mr. 
Burgon saw this MS. several times, and once had the opportunity of 
examining it for an hour anda half. He describes it as a quarto volume, 
bound in red morocco, about four and a half inches thick; the vellum 
pages being ten and a half inches high and ten inches across. Every 
page contains three columns, and there are about seventeen or eighteen 
letters in a line. The caligraphy is exquisite, and the MS., though it 
has not been always well used, is in admirable condition. Mr. 
Burgon complains of the inaccuracy of the so-called facsimiles, Mai’s 
included, and says that the original ‘‘ more resembles, in the general 
character of the letters, one of the ancient rolls found at Herculaneum, 
than anything else. There is no space between any of the words; nor 
was there, I believe, originally a single capital letter to be seen in the 
volume from one end to the other. No part of the MS. has at any 
time been miniated. There is an occasional division into paragraphs, 
but for several consecutive pages the writing is often continuous.” The 
absence of miniated letters is a peculiarity in which, as in other respects, 
it differs from the Codex Alexandrinus, as shewn by Mr. Burgon. 
There is but one entire column left blank in the Codex. The whole 
account of the volume is very interesting, and all the more so for 
a facsimile of the last verse of St. John’s Gospel, executed from a 
photograph. After describing Codex B, Mr. Burgon proceeds to 
notice the work of Cardinal Mai, and the reprint of the New Testa- 
ment by Vercellone. What he says on this subject is, for the 
most part, very good, and accords with the prevalent opinion that 
the work is not well done. The Roman editions do not agree with one 
another, and neither of them faithfully represents the MS.; of these 
facts abundant evidence is adduced. 

Letters four to eleven contain a host of facts and observations relating 
to rites and ceremonies, services, relics, images, and other matters 
ecclesiastical. There is something very saddening in this description of 
what passes for religion at Rome. It shews clearly enough, how, 
in course of time, there has been a wonderful accumulation of abuses, 
impostures, errors, and superstitions of all sorts there, where religion 
might have so easily been preserved pure and undefiled. Such a mass 
of rubbish can be found in no other city in the world. No doubt these 
things contribute to the wealth and power of the hierarchy, but do they 
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not also contribute to the ignorance and worldliness of the people? 
Do they not also encourage delusion and fraud in other places? Faint 
indeed are the traces of the primitive and apostolic faith and practice, 
which we can discover in Mr. Burgon’s sketches. We conclude that 
for spiritual purposes religion at Rome is utterly inoperative; that 
Rome is practically without the Gospel, as its people are really without 
the Bible, for what is described in these pages is emphatically not the 


Christianity of the New Testament, nor that of the first few centuries. 


Letters twelve to twenty treat of the Roman catacombs and ancient 
Christian monuments and inscriptions. They will supply a rare treat 
to the student of such matters, for graphically as the author writes, his 
pages are made still more life-like by numerous illustrations and copies 
of inscriptions. In the course of our time, we have read much about 
these matters, and we therefore find a number of things with which we 
are already familiar. But we have been really gratified with the new 
facts and suggestions of Mr. Burgon, although very much that he says 
has an apologetical bearing. He would not merely shew us what is 
written and carved upon these venerable remains, but he would interpret 
the lessons with which they are fraught. 

The twenty-first letter is about some of the sights of Rome, 
including a walk in the Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter. This last goes to 
confirm what others have said, but it is not made so much of as it 
might have been. The condition of Jews at Rome is a fulfilment of 
prophecy, it may be, and so is their persistent rejection of the gospel ; 
nor do we complain that Mr. Burgon points to them and says, “ Did 
not the apostle prophesy truly when he added, that ‘the salvation of 
God is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it?”” If by the 
Gentiles here, the moderm Romans are meant; and by the salvation of 
God, the gospel, we fear the modern Romans do not hear much, if 
more, of the Gospel than the Jews. So long as the missal, and the 
breviary, and the Bible are muttered only in Latin to the Italians,"so 
long will they not hear the salvation of God ; and so long as Mariolatry 
and other abominations are predominant, the Gospel of Christ cannot be 
heard. No doubt there is truth even in Rome, but so overlaid and 
interwoven,with error that Christianity sees there her caricature rather 
than her true portrait. As for the poor Jews, we consider their state 
in Rome not only as an illustration of prophecy, but as a stand- 
ing disgrace to their sacerdotal rulers, who have not known how 
“parcere subjectis,”’ though they may have learned the “debellare 
superbos.”” The fact is, (and what can be more condemnatory of the 
Pope’s government and principles?) that the Jew in Rome is in this 
year of grace 1862 regarded precisely as he was when Juvenal lashed 
the vices of Roman pagans in apostolic times. Christianity has done 
nothing to improve the social position of the Jew in Rome. 

Mr. Burgon’s twenty-second and twenty-third letters relate to a 
journey and observations between Rome and Pestum. Among much 
that is interesting, we notice a wood-cut representing a basket with a 
convex bottom, used at Sorrento and called a coffano. In this basket 
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our author finds the cophinus of the New Testament (St. Matt. xvi. 9, 
10; St. Mark viii. 19, 20). We really cannot say whether the 
cophinus was of the shape here indicated, although Mr. Burgon does 
not seem to doubt it. The'name is exceedingly likely to be the same, 
and its persistence in Southern Italy will not surprize the classical 
reader. The word is a very old one; it certainly occurs in Aristo- 
phanes, as well as in Xenophon; it is to be found in the LXX. also, 
and others before our era. 

The twenty-fourth and two following letters, with which the * 
volume closes, are mainly occupied with the differences and questions 
in dispute between the Churches of Rome and England. This, however, 
is ground upon which we will not enter. Mr. Burgon is a thorough 
Churchman, and stands up bravely and strongly in defence of the 
Church; but he is not a bitter and narrow-minded disputant. He re- 
verences true antiquity, and is quite prepared for any consequences 
which may follow the study of the genuine history, writings, and 
monuments of the first ages. We do not agree with all the opinions 
expressed, though we do accept the leading position, that what may not 
be proved from Holy Scripture and the genuine remains of the first 
ages, cannot be safely adopted or defended as Catholic and apostolic. 

The origin of the “Te Deum” has been inquired into in the pages 
of this Journal. Upon this subject Mr. Burgon says (p. 329), “The 
‘Te Deum’ of the western Church, is, I believe, the beautiful develop- 
ment (expansion I should rather have called it) of a short Eastern 
hymn, the germ of which is contained in the Trisagion, or cry of the 
Seraphim, as recorded by the prophet Isaiah, chap. vi.’ We should 
say it comes of the conjunction of the Trisagion and the Gloria in 
Excelsis, which have by successive developments evolved the “Te 
Deum.” 

Here, then, we take our leave of a very pleasant book; a book with 
which we sympathize, and which has supplied us with more than re- 
creation. We have noticed it mainly because of what it says of the 
famous Codex B, and of the catacombs: the one involving some of 
the more interesting problems of sacred literature, and the other, pro- 
blems so manifold, that we will not attempt to enumerate them. 
In a word, Codex B may help to shew us how the text of the New 
Testament was written; the catacombs, how it was interpreted in the 
primitive church. 





The Gospel according to St. John, translated from the eleven Oldest 
Versions, except the Latin, and compared with the English Bible. 
With notes on every one of the alterations proposed by the Five 
Clergymen, in their Revised Version of this Gospel, published in 
1857. By the Rev. S. C. Maran, M.A. London: Joseph 
Masters. 1862. 


We have here a substantial quarto volume which cannot fail to be 
attractive to Biblical students. It comprises a preface, translations, 
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and notes. The text exhibits twelve translations at each opening, 
besides numerous foot-notes: and these are followed by 134 pages of 
notes upon the revised version mentioned in the title page. The 
versions which have been translated into English by Mr. Malan are 
the Syriac-Peshito, the Ethiopic, Sahidic, Memphitic, and Gothic, the 
Armenian, Georgian, and Slavonic, the Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, and 
Persian. All these are undoubtedly ancient versions, although some of 
them are not older than a few other versions still extant, as Mr. Malan 


_ is quite aware. The dates he ascribes to the several translations may 


be mentioned for the sake of any of our readers who do not remember 
them. The Syriac-Peshito was made probably late in the first or 
towards the middle of the second century: the Ethiopic version pro- 
bably in the fourth century; the Armenian early in the fifth century ; 
the Georgian in the sixth century according to some, in the eighth 
according to others, but may have been earlier than either: the Slavonic 
in the ninth century; the Sahidie probably in the second century; the 
Memphitic in the second or third century; the Gothic in the fourth 
century ; the Anglo-Saxon in the eighth or ninth century ; the Arabic 
probably in the eleventh century; the Persian in the fourteenth 
century. 

Mr. Malan is a great admirer of our Authorized English Version, 
and he says much in its deserved honour. He believes that the 
Authorized Version is as fair a representative of the Greek text as any 
of the old translations, which he here puts into English for the con- 
venience of ordinary readers, who may now institute a comparison for 
themselves. ‘He does not plead that the readings or that the render- 
ings of the Authorized Version are always immaculate, but he does 
believe that it would be .as dangerous as it would be difficult to substi- 
tute for that version another, or even any formal revision. His con- 
clusion is, “let it alone ;’’ and he would assent at most to a few verbal 
alterations in the case of St. John’s gospel which he has selected as a 
specimen. He does not even think that the results of criticism require 
any alterations of the Greek text from which our version was made, 
To a great extent we go with him, but not quite to the full extent. 
We have no wish to see our version supplanted, but we are willing 
that it should be subject to competent examination and criticism. 
Over and over again critical editions of the authorized translation 
have been advocated in this Journal. Why should it be that so 
little has been attempted in this way? Why are the ears of the 
public filled with ominous rumours of corrupt readings and ren- 
derings, while they are excluded from the means of ascertaining the 
facts of the case? With the aid of the printer and the briefest scholia, 
all important suggestions might be shewn, and if necessary, the authori- 
ties for them. The English Bible is a glorious heritage, and we 
welcome every one whose scholarship justifies him in lauding it like 
Mr. Malan. We are glad to see that progress is being made towards 
such critical editions as we have indicated. New translations have 


- their dangers, if they have their uses. Thus much we freely say, but 
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the subject has been recently before our readers, and we will add no 
more at present. 

We are sorry to think that there are few men competent to pro- 
nounce a critical opinion upon all the translations of Mr. Malan. We 
do not pretend todo it. Some of the languages we do not under- 
stand at all, and others not well enough to criticise a translation. It 
is well known that even Greek scholars may be found who assert that 
in John i. 1, the words kai Ocds Fv o Aoyos should be rendered “ and 
God was the Word.” But better scholars are aware that the true 
sense is indicated by the position of the article, and can be unambigu- 
ously expressed in English by saying with our version, ‘and the 
Word was God.” Now let us take this verse, and shew how it is re- 
presented in the translations of Mr. Malan. 

Authorized Version: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. 

Syriac: In the beginning was the Word, and that Word was with 
God, and God was that Word. 

Ethiopic: First is the Word, and that Word is with God, and 
God is the Word. 

Armenian: From the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and God was the Word. 

Georgian: From the first was the Word, and that Word was with 
God, and God was that Word. 

Slavonic: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and God was the Word. 

Sahidic: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and God was the Word. 

Memphitic: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and God was the Word. 

Gothic: (Lost). 

Anglo-Saxon: At the first was the Word, and that Word was with 
God, and God was that Word. 

Arabic: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and God he zs the Word. 

Persian: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was in 
presence of God, and God is the Word. 

It is not our intention to touch upon the questions at issue between 
Mr. Malan and the Five Clergymen, but we may say that in his notes 
he gives us a large mass of valuable criticism, a critical commentary 
almost, which readers who can understand it will greatly prize. To the 
scholar it will not be by any means the least useful part of this ex- 
cellent volume. There are cases of course in which we see differently 
from our author, but we often agree with him, and we always prize the 
information which he gives with so lavish a hand. We feel greatly 
indebted to the industry and learning of the editor everywhere, but 
especially here. 

We may observe, with reference to the versions, that Mr. Malan 
has sought to make them from the best editions, and to make them 
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as literal as practicable. He has done right in this, as it is the only 
means of rendering this part of his work available for critical purposes. 
He has possibly sometimes carried literalness to an excess, but this is a 
fault on the safe side, and one which every scholar will most willingly 
pardon. 

There is much more that we could say, descriptive or commendatory, 
of this volume; but we forbear, and simply recommend it to the 
student as an important addition to his means for ascertaining the true 
sense of that gospel which all ages have reverenced for its divine 
simplicity and sublimity, as well as for its divine inspiration. Let 
us, however, as we close the book, congratulate Mr. Malan, not merely 
for the completion of this great and blessed labour, but on having 
found a printer who has produced a fine and seemingly most accurate 
specimen of typography, involving the use of quite a variety of 
Oriental and other alphabets. 





Welches Bekenntniss. Von der Verfasserin von Suchen und Finden. 
(“ Which Creed? By the authoress of Seek and Find.”) Berlin; 
1862. 


Tuis little book is an offspring of the resistance offered in Germany to 
the aggressive spirit of Roman Catholicism. Most of the old Pro- 
testant answers to the claims of an infallible church, a mediating 
priesthood, and other Romish dogmas, are revived and presented to 
the reader in the shape of a conversation between a brother and a 
sister. The sister has married a Roman Catholic, but has sufficient 
influence over his affections to persuade him to allow their children 
to be educated in the Evangelical faith. Two promising boys how- 
ever die, and both husband and wife take the Divine dispensation to 
heart; but while the wife yearns after their salvation, and feels workings 
in her soul of a new and powerful kind, directing her thoughts towards 
a more vital religion than she has as yet experienced, her husband 
looks upon the calamity as a judgment sent upon them for not bringing 
up the children in the Catholic faith. He resolves to educate the 
remaining child, a daughter, as a Catholic, and his wife, overcome 
with her own anxieties and this impending evil, writes to her brother, 
the friend and adviser of her youth, for advice. Hereupon ensues a 
correspondence, the result of which is that peace and joy return to the 
house, and the daughter, whose own tendencies are Evangelical, is 
brought up in her mother’s creed. The chief faults in this work are 
that the Bible is too exclusively held up as the only religion, while 
the assumption of an infallible church is properly contradicted ; too 
much reliance is placed on the immediate communion which an 
individual can obtain with God. The sacraments are indeed insisted 
upon as most important aids to faith, and the necessity of belonging 
to some visible communion is dwelt upon. Still all is very shadowy 
and unreal, as long as the birthright of every baptised person is 


- thrown into the back-ground. Great stress is laid upon humility, and 
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a sacrifice of self; but that is surely compatible with a deferential 
regard to the teaching of the Church, and with a sense of our filial 
relation to our Father in heaven by means of His Son’s life-giving 
ordinance. 

There is too much theory in the book to make it suitable for more 
than a certain number of persons, whose ideas are cast in the same 
mould as those of the authoress. Most Christians require a support 
derivable, not merely from their own subjective interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, but from those ends which carry the weight of an authority 
which, although not infallible in itself, is almost so to them ; otherwise, 
as the authoress herself admits, almost anything may be made out of 
Scripture, so long as the interpreter is consciously, or unconsciously, 


influenced by an antecedent set of ideas. We give a specimen of the 
book :— 


“No! my Dorothy, seek salvation, not exclusively, nor by preference in a 
Church'which, with itself, beautiful services, with its rich offerings, takes captive 
the feelings, and awakens the glowings of an excitable fancy; seek it from the 
Lord himself, from Him alone who may be found in every Christian communion, 
and who approaches you in the pure sacrament of the Evangelical Churchas though 
He—as in the apostolic circle—were speaking His first words of consecration, and 
holding His first passover with thee. He will come to thee. Thou wilt seek 
Him afresh at the altar of thy church, which received and brought thee up, to 
which thou hast given thy adhesion; neglect it not. Seek Him, and thou wilt 
find Him.”—p. 150. tt 





Specielle Einleitung in die Kanonischer Biicher des Alten Testaments. 
Von J. J. Srdnerin. Elberfeld: R. L. Friderichs. 


Dr. STAHELIN is a diligent investigator of matters pertaining to the 
Old Testament. His present work, or special introduction to the 
canonical books, is one of great research and learning; and it is cha- 
racterized by the same tendency to leave the ancient landinarks behind, 
which is at present a prominent feature in Old Testament criticism. 
The Pentateuch is of course not an original work, and its compilation 
took place long after the age of Moses. The book of Joshua is also 
subject to dissection in accordance with the tragment hypothesis, and 
is associated in its compilation with the first five books. The book of 
Judges is drawn into the same net, along with a portion of the first 
book of Samuel. The scribe who arranged these, used older mate- 
rials, among which was one book of considerable importance, but it 
was only one of several. This collector and compiler did his work in 
the time of Samuel. Such is the idea of Dr. Stiihelin, who is so 
intent upon his critical researches, that he forgets too much the moral 
difficulties which lie around him. It is not easy to see how the man 
who compiled one-third of the Old Testament, should have been able to 
preserve the anonymous so perfectly ; nor how the Jewish nation were 
induced to accept so much under the name of Moses, which was not 
written, or not in substantially the same form during the four hundred 
years from Moses to Samuel. There must have been fraud on the one 
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hand, and the most culpable credulity on the other. The work thus 
edited must either have come out as a new book, or as an old one, or 
as both old and new. If the former, how came the people to regard so 
much of it as coeval with Joshua? If the second, how came they to 
be so easily duped? If the third, how and in what sense did they 
understand the words? Wecannot imagine a man coming to the Jews 
with the Pentateuch, and saying, ‘‘ This is the work of Moses, written 
four hundred years since, always in your possession, the religious and 
civil and social guide and statute-book of the nation,—the one book 
with whose contents all are required to be familiar, and which contains 
your noblest history ;” if they were not already in possession of such 
a book. They were, or they were not, in possession of the work. If 
they were, it was not then first written, nor very materially altered ; 
if they were not in possession of it, that generation of Jews at least 
were sheer fools, which Jews commonly are not. Ifa man now-a-days 
were to produce a book and call it a contemporary record of the depo- 
sition and death of Henry VI., and other events which about that time 
occurred in our own history, there are very few who would be unable 
to say whether it was genuine or not; fewer still who would not know 
whether it had always been a work of public interest ; and none at all 
who would not be aware whether it was everywhere regarded as a 
sacred document, the rule of religion, morality, national and domestic 
life. If the logic of facts is inexorable, there is a moral logic not much 
more exorable. 

Dr. Stihelin pursues his way through all the books of the Old 
Testament, and with the aid of philology, verbal and comparative cri- 
ticism, analogies, etc., succeeds in once more overturning the com- 
monly-received theories on many matters, and setting up rivals of his 
own creation or adoption. Amid all this there is much that is true and 
valuable, but it is our impression that in the present unsettled and 
unsatisfactory state of Old Testament criticism, the chief use of these 
works is in detecting and expounding the problems which have to be 
solved. We are inclined to think that but for the lynx eyes and sharp 
nails of a school which has done more than scratch over the surface, 
many of us might have lived and died, like our fathers, in happy 
ignorance of the uncertainty we are in respecting ten thousand things in 
the Old Testament. In the battle between science and tradition, 
science will always be in danger of unbelief, and of seeming to assail 
faith and religion itself: it will be apt to become pretentious and self- 
confident, and we shall hear it chanting self-laudatory peans over its 
easy conquests. But it always happens that after the first flush of fear 
and dislike on the one hand, and of satisfaction and assurance on the 
other, a middle class rises up, and enlists the sobrieties of science in 
favour of the verities of the Word of God, the realities which that 
Word enshrines. 

Dr. Stihelin’s book is one which we differ from very much, but we 
are glad to see it, and may safely pronounce it both able and valuable. 
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The Religions before Christ: being an Introduction to the History of 
the first three centuries of the Church. By Epwarp DE PRESSENSE. 
Translated by L. Corkran. With Preface by the Author. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Tuts volume contains the introduction to M. de Pressensé’s work on 
the first three centuries of the Church; and all who study that work 
should make themselves acquainted with the principles of this essay. 
The essay may be viewed as complete in itself, but the subsequent his- 
tory cannot be so well understood without it. The author states his 
aim in his preface; ‘I have endeavoured to shew that the whole of the 
ancient world, notwithstanding its depravity and shortcomings, con- 
cluded by desiring and seeking the ‘unknown God,’ by demanding 
him from all forms of worship, from all schools of philosophy.” 
While, however, he makes so large a concession as is here implied, a 
concession which even Dr. Temple is unwilling to make in his well 
known essay on the ‘“ Education of the World,” he adds, “‘ The work 
of preparation in the pagan world consisted in the development of this 
immense, this painful desire,—too often, alas! sullied and alloyed; but 
it was a flame kindled by God himself, and could not be extinguished.” 
In speaking of Dr. Temple, we have in mind that passage where, in 
speaking of Greece, he seems to deny that Greece had really any religion 
at all, and says, ‘“ Her gods were the creatures of imagination, not of 
spiritual need ;’’ and that “Greece in fact was not looking at another 
world, nor even striving to organize the present, but rather aiming at 
the development of free nature,” ete. (p. 17.) 

M. de Pressensé disclaims the intention of flattering human pride, 
although he hopes that Christians will rejoice to think that from the be- 
ginning the whole race of Adam was included in the beneficent designs 
of God. He finds that similar opinions were freely entertained in the 
primitive church; he believes that they will rather purify than peril 
faith in the supernatural, and that therefore they will help to defend 
the eternal Gospel. The dissertation itself is eloquently and ably 
written, it displays a very extensive knowledge of facts, and most 
perfect command of them, and although in a tone of unfaltering in- 
dependence, it is pervaded by the spirit of true reverence and faith. 
After a general introduction, the author advances to consider the indi- 
cations of a preparation for Christianity in oriental paganism, including 
the religions of Western Asia, Egypt, Persia, India, the Pelasgic 
mythology, Hellenic humanism, and Greek philosophy to the time of 
Alexander. The second part is devoted to Greco-Roman paganism, 
the transformation of ancient paganism from the time of Alexander, and 
under the Roman domination. Here beginning with Greece under 
Alexander and his successors, he passes on to Rome before and after 
the conquest of Greece, and the Greco-Roman world. Under this last 
head he traces universal decline and universal aspiration. We next 
come to Judaism, its period of formation and of decline, followed by a 
concluding chapter on Christianity. This very brief indication will 
shew the extent and limits of the survey, and without at all pledging 
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ourselves to many of its ideas, we can attest the excellence and strik- 
ing character of treatment. If Dr. de Pressens¢é sometimes goes too 
far, it may be, we are prone to fall short. His liberality is not greater 
than our conservatism, and we shall be glad if his book induces men of 
thoughtful minds to escape somewhat from a conventionalism, which 
has its trammels if it has its safeguards. 

The translation is not always free from Gallicisms, and is disfigured 
by numerous errors in the spelling of ancient names. It is neverthe- 
less very readable on the whole, and such as have not or cannot read 
the French original may accept it as a fair representation of an ex- 
quisitely written dissertation. We must observe too that the English 
version is well printed, and has an alphabetical index. 


New Wine in Old Bottles. By the Rev. J. B. Hearn, A.M. London: 
Hatchard and Co. 


THE ingenious author of this little book has disguised its real signifi- 
cance under a somewhat eccentric title. It properly belongs to the 
series of replies to Essays and Reviews, inasmuch as it was called forth 
by that volume, and is very much an answer to it. 'The matter was 
originally published in a London newspaper—the Compass, which no 
longer exists. Mr. Heard himself calls attention in his preface to one 
or two of the leading features of his essays. He observes: “The 
question of inspiration, which lies at the root of all the attacks of 
German rationalism, led me to consider the way in which the Church 
of the first four centuries waged a similar controversy about the person 
of our Lord, both God and man. I do not know of anything in English 
theology beyond a passing comparison between the nature of Scripture, 
human and divine, and that of our blessed Lord. I am told that a 
writer in the Studien und Kritiken has already traced out this analogy, 
and I should have been surprised if some German divine had not 
already anticipated me in drawing this parallel. In such researches 
we are to the Germans what the Greeks were to the Egyptians, always 
children. But I am not therefore deterred from tracing out this analogy, 
which is new to myself, and which is probably new to the majority of 
my readers. All I have attempted to do is to set forth some of the 
principal stages of the one controversy, and to point out the similar stages 
through which the other will probably run.’’ We throughly join in the 
author's wish for a sound theory of inspiration; although we feel 
assured that the right idea of inspiration is entertained by many. 
What is wanted is that the idea should be properly developed and ex- 
pounded. Mr. Heard thinks that the way of analogy is the one which 
must be pursued, and that a theory on this principle “elaborately wrought 
out, would meet all the demands both of reason and faith in the study 
of the Scriptures, and go far to reconcile the humanitarian and the 
orthodox schools, now so painfully divided on this question.” The re- 
conciliation will, we fear, not soon be brought about, but of this we are 
sure that a judicious, honest and scholar-like book, one which should 
deal with facts, and take the Bible itself as a guide, would be of immense 
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service on this question of inspiration. The advocates of a mechanical 
theory on the one hand, and of a purely negative theory on the other, 
are not only a long way asunder, but probably both alike in error. 
Men may believe more than is true, as well as less than is true. The 
problem is to determine the extent and the relations of the human and 
the divine in that book which we call the Word of God. 

Mr. Heard has great command of language, and asthe has a lively 
imagination, quick wit, and a ready memory, he writes attractively, 
vigorously, and agreeably. He is evidently a well read and thoughtful 
man, earnest in the pursuit and defence of the truth. His chief fault 
is a tendency to diffuseness, and a little too much confidence in some of 
his assaults, otherwise the book is a pleasant and instructive one. 


The Reformers; and the Theology of the Reformation. By the late 
W. Cunninenam, D.D, Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Tue name of Principal Cunningham needs no introduction on this side 
the Tweed, and it will be sufficient to recommend the volume now 
before us. This volume has been edited by his literary executors, who 
present this as the first instalment of their honourable labours. It is 
made up of a number of articles contributed by Dr. Cunningham to the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review, with a few additions from his 
manuscript lectures on Church history. The articles themselves are 
based upon academical lectures, but they comprise a plan, and were 
intended for separate publication. The idea seems to have been to 
depict the leading historical characters of the Reformation, and to 
supply a well-considered estimate of the great developments of scrip- 
tural truth which were witnessed at that period. The editors have 
revised their copy, but appear to have done this with judgment and 
fidelity. We are greatly satisfied with the way in which they have 
done their work, and we hope the public will shew their appreciation 
of it. The articles are eleven in number, and we will state their 
subjects in the order in which they occur. The leaders of the Re- 
formation; Luther; the Reformers and the doctrine of assurance; 
Melanchthon and the theology of the Church of England; Zwingle 
and the doctrine of the sacraments; John Calvin; Calvin and Beza; 
Calvinism and Arminianism; Calvinism and the doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity ; Calvinism and its practical application; the Re- 
formers and the lessons from their history. These are a magnificent 
set of themes, and they are wrought out with much learning, talent, 
fidelity, and Christian principle. It may be that all who read will not 
take the same view of every church question and doctrinal topic as Dr. 
Cunningham, but all will admit the power, earnestness, and living 
interest which almost every page exhibits. As a Presbyterian and a 
Calvinist, he expresses himself in a favourable or a friendly manner 
upon some points where we should not agree with him; but there 
are few things in this volume which can justly cause offence. Even 
where the conclusions arrived at may be thought too much influenced 
by the writer’s partiality, there is commonly a fair amount of inge- 
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nious argument or probable fact in their favour. The tone is neces- 
sarily decidedly evangelical, and everywhere there is that reverence 
for the Holy Scriptures, and that acquiescence in their authority, 
which betoken a living faith. Few men in our day have probably 
appreciated better and understood more thoroughly the men about 
whom we here read; and certainly The British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review has had nothing superior to these articles in point of 
learning and of power. Great problems are discussed in some of them, 
with an ability which will make them of permanent value. This value 
they cannot but have to such as investigate the same problems, whether 
from the same or from a different point of view. Such as take the 
same views will be instructed and fortified by what they here read. 
Such as take different ground will be instructed too, for they may see 
what others really think, and how they defend and explain the opinions 
they hold. 


Thoughts on Holy Scripture. By Francis Bacon. Compiled by 
Joun G. Hart. With Preface by Joun Cairns, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant and Co. ‘ 


To praise what Lord Bacon thought good to write would be affectation, 
we therefore simply say that the great philosopher wrote what is here 
printed. ' Mr. Hall is an American pastor, and he conceived the idea, 
here carried out, of extracting from Bacon’s works passages in which 
texts of Scripture were commented upon. As we all know, such 
passages are numerous, and it is easy to see that if judiciously selected 
and arranged, they might make a useful volume. Mr. Hall’s plan is 
simply to follow the Biblical books, from Genesis to Revelation. The 
only alteration made in this edition is that ‘‘a somewhat florid sketch 
of Bacon’s life, as less suited to the scope of the work, has been con- 
siderably abridged.” Dr. Cairns has written a very judicious and 
sensible preface, which all will do well to read, who read the book. 
For the rest, we need say but little. The difficulty of executing the 
work must have been very considerable, but as far as we can judge the 
task has been successfully accomplished to the extent it goes. An 
index supplies the title of the work from which each quotation is 
made; and another furnishes a list of the leading topics. The follow- 
ing are words which deserve reflection, touching as they do some of 
the great questions of our times. ‘Sacred theology (which in our 
idiom we call divinity) is grounded only upon the Word and oracle of 
God, and not upon the light of nature: for it is written, ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God;’ but it is not written, ‘The heavens declare 
the will of God.’ But of that it said, ‘To the law and testimony; if 
they speak not according to that Word, it is because there is no light 
in them.’ This holdeth not only in those points of faith which concern 
the great mysteries of the Deity, of the creation, of the redemption, 
but likewise those which concern the law moral truly interpreted: 
love your enemies; do good to them that hate you; be like to your 
heavenly Father, that suffereth his rain to fall upon the just and un- 
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just. To this it ought to be applauded, ‘The voice sounds not like 
human:’ it is a voice beyond the light of nature.—In divinity, the 
more you recede from the Scriptures by inferences and consequences, 
the more weak and dilute are your positions.” We cordially re- 
commend the book. 


An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabathean Agri- 
culture. To which is added, an Inaugural Lecture on the Position 
of the Shemitic nations in the history of civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan. London: Triibner and Co. 1862. 


For two or three reasons we need not notice this translation at length, 
although the same reasons might prompt us to invite especial attention 
to it. In our number for April there appeared an article on the subject 
of M. Renan’s essay upon the Nabateans, and their literature as it is 
supposed to have been exhumed by Professor Chwolson. Our present 
number also contains a notice of some of the views advanced by 
M. Renan. For the sake of those who wish to hear more upon both 
subjects we commend the little work before us. We all know that 
Renan is a genius, a scholar of the most varied attainments, a brilliant 
and sprightly writer, indefatigable in his exertions, and respected by 
his friends and foes alike for his many estimable qualities. But it is 
deeply to be deplored that such a man should be tempted to embrace a 
system of mere naturalism, that he should repudiate the supernatural 
element in religion, and only patronize popular forms of worship from 
artistic and political motives. The fact is, that he stands almost in the 
same relation to Christianity as the pagan philosophers of the early 
centuries did to heathenism: he considers religion a very good thing 
for the profanum vulgus, whom it helps to amuse, to interest, or to con- 
trol, but it is not necessary for the wise. So then philosophers can do 
without that which is consonant with the universal instincts and aspira- 
tions of humanity. M. Renan is not likely to find favour among either 
Jews or Christians on the score of his philosophico-theological creed. 
We read his essay on Shemitic civilization with painful interest, and 
we hope those who are called by their office to spread or to defend the 
doctrines of divine revelation will read it too. It will acquaint them, 
in the language of one of their most candid and amiable, and yet most 
fearless, opponents, with the tremendous character of that invasion of 
negative principles which is doing so much mischief even among men 
of taste and learning. As we have said, however, we do not now 


review the book before us, but strongly recommend our readers to 
peruse it. 


The complete Works of Richard Sibbes, D.D. Edited with Memoir by 


the Rev. A. B. Grosart. Vol. II. Edinburgh: James Nichols. 
1862. 


As soon as the complete works of Dr. Sibbes’ works are before us, we 
shall notice them at greater length. At present we have but two words 
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to say. In the first place we wish to recommend most cordially the 
series of Puritan divines to which this volume belongs. Mr. Nichols 
deserves all possible praise for the courage and enterprize which have 
prompted him to undertake the republication of the writings of some of 
those great divines who adorned the Church of England early in the 
seventeenth century. He has by this project embarked in an enter- 
prize of no small magnitude and importance. He will, perhaps, sur- 
prise some who have been content with the shallow and insipid effusions 
of certain recent writers, by exhibiting to them writers whose profound 
piety, enlarged hearts, and well-balanced intellects render them worthy 
of the admiration of all ages. It is too much the fashion to decry the 
Puritans, but this is the result of ignorance. Those who would know 
what they were may read the volumes issued by Mr. Nichols; and 
they will no longer class them with narrow-souled, wry-faced bigots, 
the fanatics or the scoundrels who wore religion as a cloak. They will 
see that the true Puritans were a worthy race of men, who enjoyed the 
ministration of laborious and faithful clergymen. It is true that we do 
not always approve of what they did and said, and we may smile 
sometimes at the quaint and rude words they used. But after all we 
cannot read such works as those of Goodwin, Adams, Sibbes, and the 
rest of this series, and not see that we have much to learn from them. 

Our second remark applies to this volume in particular,—the first 
has not reached us, so we cannot speak of that. Mr. Grosart seems to 
us to be a competent editor who loves and honours, almost reverences 
his author. We are glad that Dr. Sibbes has fallen into his hands. 
The volume before us contains a course of sermons upon the Song of 
Solomon, rather eccentrically styled, ‘‘ Bowels opened.” A second 
course of sermons is on Hosea xiv., ‘‘ The returning Backslider.” A 
third series of sermons on Isaiah xxv. 6—9, is, “‘ The glorious feast of 
the Gospel.” We cannot say that Dr. Sibbes is always eloquent or 
elegant, but he is always full and strong. We cannot read a page 
without being struck with the exuberance of thought and illustration, 
and it is easy to see that we have fallen among the mighty ones of the 
church of Bishops Andrewes, Hall, and the like. 


A Grammar of the Arabic Language. Translated from the German of 
Caspart, and edited, with numerous additions and corrections, by 
Wii Wricut. Vol. II. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Tue first volume of Mr. Wright’s version of Caspari’s grammar 
appeared in 1859, and in the volume before us we are happy to announce 
its completion. The work is rather founded on Caspari’s than translated 
from it, and as such deserves to be more than mentioned. In the 
former volume we had the orthography and etymology, and in this we 
have the syntax and prosody. To review a work of this description 
would require a considerable space; we shall, therefore, not profess to 
more than indicate its character and value. Under the head of “the 
verb,” we are presented with minute, and yet lucid, explanations of 
the various uses of the verb, its tenses and moods, without and with 
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prepositions. The noun follows, and its uses and government are not 
only stated, but illustrated by many apposite examples. Next comes 
the structure of sentences, where the different forms in which they 
appear are fully described. Last of all there is a section devoted to 
prosody, a very appropriate addition, and one which the Arabic student 
will do well to master. The book is supplied with an index of Arabic 
words and technical terms, and another index of English and Latin 
technical terms, grammatical forms, constructions, ete. Our readers 
will see that the plan is comprehensive and satisfactory, and we can 
assure them that the execution is highly commendable. Mr. Wright 
has the reputation of being one of our best Arabic scholars, and in his 
anxiety to promote and facilitate the study of the language, he has 
undertaken the preparation of a work by which he has earned the 
gratitude of students. He may not have succeeded in making Arabic 
easy; its grammar is too complicated, and its lexicon too rich for it 
ever to be made easy, but he has removed great difficulties out of the 
way, he has set forth its principles in intelligible English, he has 
compared it in many of its features with other Shemitic tongues, and 
he has arranged its rules in such a manner, that any one who deserves 
to be a student will be able to find, understand, and apply them; Mr. 
Wright has the virtue of knowing, that not a dissertation upon every 
rule is required, but a simple statement, nor has he failed to give under 
each rule such a collection of examples, that its force is at once 
apparent. On the whole, we have real satisfaction in announcing 
the completion of this eminently useful book. We think the student 
will soon perceive that it is not only admirably edited, but accurately 
printed. 


Our German Brethren, especially the German Evangelical Church in 
North America, from a personal survey. By Lic. G. MELLIN. 
Berlin: Wiegandt and Grieben. 1862. 


Tue Germans are yearly carrying their plodding industry, their 
learning and religious zeal, to North America. The number of Ger- 
man emigrants is increasing at a great ratio, and yet, such is the 
influence of the strong and rapid tide of American life, that they are 
in some danger of losing the distinctive features of their nationality 
and religion. In Pennsylvania even the children are ashamed of being 
reproached as Dutchmen, and American schools, on account of the 
better support given them, are preferred by German parents. In the 
east of the States there is more wealth and independence among the 
Germans (who are very numerous in New York, numbering one hundred 
and fifty thousand in the city alone) than in the west, where the infant 
community has to contend with many difficulties besides that of the 
confessional. The Lutherans are the most tenacious of their language 
and customs, and are more connected with the reformers than with any 
other body. They have the same German Bible, Hymn Book and 
Book of Devotion. 

The German Evangelical Church, in the West, needs the support of 
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its continental brethren, although the energy of some of its pastors, 
and the zeal and self-devotion of the members, have overcome many 
difficulties. The reformed and Lutheran churches are not on such 
terms of alliance as farther east, and the common enemy, infidelity, 
makes strenuous efforts by means of secret societies, Sunday amuse- 
ments, newspapers and journals. Many of the pastors are poorly 
educated, being by origin missionaries, and being unrecognized, they 
are obliged to form little communities, or synods, of their own. There 
is a college of three years’ standing, and a theological seminary of 
about twelve, seventeen English miles N.W. of St. Louis, There are 
also an hospital and*orphan house there. The number of students 
at the college is from sixteen to twenty sons of labourers and 
mechanics in the neighbourhood. Great attention is paid to the 
Hebrew of the Old and the Greek of the New Testament. There is 
much that is hopeful in this state of things, and the world in general 
will be re-invigorated by sympathizing with the zealous and hardy 
pioneers of religion and civilization in the far West. oe 
A compendious Introduction to the Study of the Bible. Originally 
written by the late Rev. T. H. Horne, B.D., and now revised and 
edited by the Rev. Jonn Ayre, M.A. Tenth Edition. London: 
Longmans. 


Tue first book we ever read on Biblical literature and criticism was 


Mr. Fiorne’s compendious introduction, a work which in its day rendered 
good service to many. There is no doubt, however, that there was need 
for something which represented more nearly the present state of sacred 
learning, and we have earnestly desired to see an edition of the intro- 
duction similar to the one before us. Mr. Ayre has endeavoured to 
produce an analysis or summary of the larger work, which he has kept 
constantly before him, and the order of which he has mainly followed. 
The volume is necessarily concise ; so vast a number of topics could be 
treated only in the briefest manner, and so as to direct rather than to 
satisfy inquiry. It is in fact an introduction and nothing more. But 
it is a book which will give the student some idea of the field before 
him, and will therefore prepare him for the more extended research 
which he will feel to be necessary. The original author was an emi- 
nently useful writer, and his idea of a popular introduction to Biblical 
studies was a very happy one. The value of his work has been tested 
by the experience of five and thirty years, and after so much service it 
may be superseded with the conviction that it has not been in vain. 
The present is to all intents and purposes a new book. Part I. treats 
of the genuineness, authenticity, inspiration, etc., of the Holy Serip- 
tures; part II., of the criticism and interpretation of Scripture; part 
IIL., of Biblical geography and antiquities; part IV., of each separate 
canonical book, with a chapter on the Apocrypha. An appendix is 
added containing tables and indexes. The volume contains three maps 
and a few engravings. Altogether it is a very compact affair, and we 
believe that there are many to whom it will be a positive boon. Young 
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men, clergymen with but little leisure, and others similarly situated, 
as Sunday-school teachers and lay agents, will do well to procure the 
book. For the great mass of ordinary readers it will be found sufficient; 
and we shall be surprised if, in its remodelled and improved form, it is 
not even more popular than its predecessor. 


The British Jews ; their religious ceremonies, social condition, domestic 
habits, literature, political statistics, etc. By the Rev. J. Mutts, 
F.R.A.S. London: Houlston and Wright. 


Tus work, on its first appearance, was warmly and justly commended 
by the public press. We can but reiterate the opinion we then ex- 
pressed, that it supplies a desideratum in our literature, and that the 
accuracy and variety of its information renders its perusal not only 
desirable, but necessary, for those who wish to become acquainted with 
the British Jews. It is judiciously limited to the Jews of our own 
country, and respecting them, it teaches us much that we could not 
elsewhere learn. The fact is, we know very little of the Jews except 
that they keep the seventh day sabbath, abstain from certain meats, 
keep certain festivals, and practice circumcision. There is a belief that 
their prayers and Scriptures are in Hebrew, and that their priests are 
called rabbis. But who knows anything of the Mohel, the Sandak, 
the Chazan, and the Bar Mitzvah? Of their peculiar habits, re- 
ligious rites, social status, literature, bonds of association, numbers, 
etc., few among us know anything. Mr. Mills disperses our darkness, 
or at any rate makes our ignorance voluntary. His book is divided 
into three parts, describing at length the domestic habits of the Jews, 
their religion, and their social condition. They are among us but not 
of us, a thousand things divide them from us by a deep gulf, yet they 
are of us in that they are faithful and industrious citizens, are many of 
them liberal and generous patrons of all that is good, and the friends 
and promoters of intelligence and learning. Mr. Mills draws his 
statements from the fountain head; he has been among the people, and 
‘ from themselves he has learned what he tells us. He writes simply as 
a narrator and describer; he is friendly disposed to the Jews, but he 
has no party purpose to serve, and hence there is an absence of that 
feeling which is apt to appear where such is the case, or where there is 
a theory to maintain. Our readers may easily verify the truth of our 
remarks, and will not regret the five shillings the book costs them. 


Catechesis Evangelica; being Questions and Answers based on the 
“ Textus Receptus.’’ For the use of theological students. Part L., 
St. Matthew. By Tuomas Law Monreriore, M.A. London: 
Longmans. 


Tuis is the first of a series intended to enable students of the New 
Testament to collect valuable criticism in a short time, and also to 
induce a further search into the mines of theological wealth. The first 
chapter is introductory, and contains answers to something like forty 
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questions as to the character, literature, divisions, etc., of the New 
Testament. A fund of useful information is here condensed into a 
small space, and yet set forth simply and clearly. It comprises in a 
few pages all the leading facts included in works upon the New Testa- 
ment in general. The next chapter is introductory to St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, the notes upon which follow. These notes are drawn up in the 
form of question and answer, and they are made the vehicle of calling 
attention to many points of interest, as well as the means of conveying 
much useful information. They embody a number of appropriate 
verbal criticisms, and a considerable amount of illustration relating to 
historical and divers other matters. The author has not merely en- 
deavoured to assist the translator, but to inform the reader. As to the 
manner in which this task has been executed, we give it our unreserved 
approval, without, however, pledging ourselves to every explanation 
offered. After the notes comes an appendix preceded by facsimiles of 
some ancient manuscripts. The appendix itself is a collection of 
extracts, etc., which could hardly be introduced elsewhere. They are: 
on ancient manuscripts ; list of Greek uncials of the New Testament ; 
descriptions of Codices A, B, C, D; list of ancient versions and critical 
editions; accounts of the Septuagint and Vulgate, and a note on Matt. 
i. 12. For students, private persons, and teachers, this little work is 
every way adapted, and we wish it success. 


Joseph and his Brethren. ‘Which things are an allegory.” By 
Reamatp Courtenay, D.D., Bishop of Kingston, Jamaica. 
London: Hatchard and Co. 


Tere can be no question as to the piety of this book, and its doctrine 
is unmistakeably evangelical. Bishop Courtenay is of opinion that the 
love of God in Christ was prefigured in the history of Joseph and his 
brethren; and that this history affords a greater variety of incidents 
signally prefiguring the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, than can 
be found in the lives of any other group of personages, or of any 
individual named in Scripture—even of those whom the revelation 
itself designates as types of the promised Messiah. This is high 
ground to take, and ground which, if it could be maintained, would 
justify us in seeing a type or prophecy in every part of the Old Testa- 
ment, which is analogous to something in the New. But it is a serious 
question how far this is to be carried. Some among us, proceeding on 
principles not dissimilar, have found in the records of the New Testa- 
ment prophecies of events to occur to the end of the world. The 
miracles and the parables of our Lord, for example, have been treated 
in this way. Bishop Courtenay finds parallels enough for his purpose. 
The false accusation of Joseph and his imprisonment is viewed as a 
type of the false accusation brought against our Lord when he was 
condemned. Even our Saviour’s saying to the woman of Canaan is 
viewed as a fulfilment of Joseph’s harsh treatment of his brethren. 
And so of the rest. We regret that a book in so excellent a spirit 
should not be based on sounder principles of interpretation; for we 
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must hold, that types are one thing, and that mere casual resemblances 
are quite another. 


The Works of Thomas Adams ; being the sum of his sermons, medita- 
tions, and other divine and moral discourses, with Memoir. By 
Joserpu Aneus, D.D. Vol. III., containing sermons from texts in 
the New Testament, and meditations on the Creed. Edinburgh: 
James Nichol. 


Tuts volume contains the memoir and the sermons, etc., referred to 
in the title page. Besides which, a separate section with distinct 
pagination gives us sermons and treatises by Samuel Ward, B.D., once 
fellow of Sidney Sussex College and preacher at Ipswich; from the 
edition of 1636, edited by Rev. J. C. Ryle, B.A., with a brief memoir. 
We have already deseribed this series as a marvellous combination of 
cheapness and excellence, and we can only reiterate the statement. 
There are very few things which we should wish to see altered, and 
what they are we shall say at once. We wish the obsolete words had 
all been retained, and explained in the margin: we wish that the pre- 
faces and dedications had not been removed from their original position, 
and that a little more attention had been paid to the Latin quotations. 
The obsolete expressions retained and explained are not all correctly 
explained ; for instance “‘crossrow,” p. 93, is explained in a note by 
the editor, ‘the multiplication table ;” whereas it is the alphabet, as 
the next sentence ought to have suggested. So Shakspeare, 
“He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 

And from the cross-row plucks the letter @; 

And says the wizard told him that by @ 

His issue disinherited should be.” 
At p. 55 also, “blee”’ is explained to mean “ blow or bloom,” whereas 
it signifies colour, or complexion. Hence in the old play of “George a 
Green,” 

“To see fair Bettriss how bright she is of blee.” 


Again, at p. 63, “‘amated” is explained by “mated,” but it means 
perplexed. 

The general reader will find many curious things in Adams, and 
to the theologian, his works are of great value. Of his companion in 
this volume, we have not much to say. Not much is known of him; 
his works are few, and very rare, but evidencing great piety and 
ability. 


Congregational Church History from the Reformation to 1662. By 
Joun Wappineton, D.D. 

Christian Churches : the noblest form of social life ; the representatives 
of Christ on earth ; the dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit. By 
Josepa Aneus, D.D. London: Ward and Co. 1862. 

Tuese are “ Bicentenary Prize Essays,” written in pursuance of an 

invitation issued by the Congregational Union at Birmingham, in 
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October, 1861. Dr. Waddington has evidently taken much pains to 
collect the facts which he has wrought up in his essay. He says that 
“tan essay from the pen of Luther appeared in 1523 entitled, ‘ Causes 
and Reasons deduced from the Scriptures, why a Christian Congrega- 
tion have the right and power to judge over, to call, to appoint, and 
remove their teachers,’ in which he asserts the independence of the 
separate church in terms the most unqualified.” He first finds the 
Congregational polity exemplified in England about three centuries 
since, so that the history covers a century. Our author is a very 
decided Independent, but for the facts it contains we may safely recom- 
mend his well compiled summary to such as wish to become acquainted 
with the origins of Independency as related by one who has long 
studied the subject. 

Dr. Angus has produced a very well written essay, but it relates to 
a class of questions which we cannot admit the discussion of. The 
author treats of the nature, discipline, and government of the church, 
according to the principles of Congregationalism. The acceptance of 
this and the preceding essay in some sense gives them the character of 
official documents. Dr. Waddington and Dr. Angus may be fairly 
considered as the authorized exponents of the history and church 
principles of the Congregationalists. 


Messiah as foretold and expected. A course of Sermons on the prophecies 
of the Messiah; as interpreted by the Jews before the coming of 
Christ. By E. Harotp Browne, B.D. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, and Co. 1862. 


TueEse four sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge by 
the Norrisian professor of divinity, deserve attention for the sake of 
the place, the preacher, and the subject. The titles of the sermons are, 
Israelites waiting for the Kingdom, from Acts x. 43; The Forerunner 
and the Judgment, from Mal. iii. 1, 2; The Incarnation and the Na- 
tivity, from Micha v. 2; The Passion and the Atonement, from Isa. 
lii. 3—6. The intention of these sermons, as stated in the title, is to 
exhibit the Messianic interpretation of various passages in the Old 
Testament as understood by the older Jews. It is well known to the 
students of Jewish literature, that many places in the Targums, etc., 
make distinct allusions to the Messiah, but perhaps general readers are 
not at all aware of the number of passages which once received this 
Messianic interpretation from the Jewish writers. In course of time, 
when the expectations of the Jews were disappointed, and when the 
Christians began to make the same applications of certain texts, the 
rabbins endeavoured to put a different construction upon them, and 
applied them no longer to the Messiah. Mr. Browne has furnished 
many curious illustrations of these Messianic interpretations, and his 
volume is well fitted to shew that the Christian Church did not invent, 
but merely adopted the Messianic application, which had been long 
current among the Jews. The book is a very interesting and instruc- 
‘tive one. 
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Sermons on Popular Subjects, preached in the Collegiate Church, 
Wolverhampton. By Jutius Luoyp, M.A. London: Bell & Daldy. 


TueEsE sermons are strictly what they profess to be—ad populum, 
and on subjects of universal interest. There is about them an air of 
simplicity, earnestness and piety, which admirably befits their practical 
tendency and design. The discourses are twelve in number, and the 
topics are, Sunday Labour, Sickness, Happiness, Children, Business, 
Mammon, Peace and War, The Tongue, Education, Christmas and 
New Year. We want more of this kind of preaching. Christianity is 
meant for our daily life, and the preacher of the Gospel seldom brings 
amore wise and gracious message than when he tells men how to 
live, and encourages and comforts them amid the duties of life. There 
are other and, some may say, higher themes, but we are satisfied that 
the preacher is well employed who instructs his flock how to adorn the 
Gospel in all things. Mr. Lloyd has our best thanks for these sermons; 
they are well deserving of study as examples of pastoral discourses. 
Amid the thousand and one doctrinal and other purely theological themes 
which invite the minister of God’s holy Word, it is well sometimes to 
find a place for topics such as these. The eighth sermon, on Peace and 
War, is an exceptional subject, but judiciously handled. 


A Treatise on the Grammar of the New Testament, embracing observa- 
tions on the literal interpretation of numerous passages. A New 
Edition. By the Rev. Tuomas Suetpon Green, M.A. London: 
S. Bagster and Sons. 


Severa changes have been introduced by Mr. Green into this edition 
of his useful work. A new arrangement has been adopted, many por- 
tions have been re-cast, and other alterations have been made. The 
character of this book is doubtless known to most of our readers, but 
if any of them are unacquainted with it, we cannot serve them better 
than by saying what it is. First there is an introduction, comprising 
observations on the Greek of the New Testament as viewed in its 
relation to the Greek of classic writers. The opening chapter is on the 
origin and nature of the New Testament Greek. In succeeding 
chapters enquiries are instituted in regard to the article, the substantive, 
adjective, pronoun, and verb, after which come chapters on negative 
particles, prepositions, etc. The last chapter is on the grammatical 
structure of sentences. An index of texts concludes the whole. The 
character of the work is to be seen at a glance. It is not a grammar, 
but it illustrates the grammatical forms and idioms of the New Testa- 
ment. Observations and explanations are accompanied by examples 
from the Greek Testament, and sometimes from the classics. The 
book is intelligently and intelligibly written, and is one which will be 
very serviceable to readers of the New Testament in Greek. We have 
pleasure in calling attention to it, and hope it may be increasingly 
useful in promoting the better understanding of the sacred volume to 
the elucidation of which it is devoted. 
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A Paraphrase of the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. By J. C. Wuisn. 
With notes from various sources. London: Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday. 

Ir has long been our wish to see the idea of this book carried out; we 

are therefore glad to see an effort made to do what, we are persuaded, 

will greatly tend, when well done, to facilitate the understanding of the 

Scriptures. The Rev. Mr. Whish has taken the book of Isaiah, and 

sought by slightly altering, paraphrasing, or abridging the English 

version, to make it more intelligible. In addition to this, he has 
bestowed considerable attention upon the arrangement and divisions, so 
that while the old notation is preserved, a new appearance is given to 
the sections. The subject of each of these sections is also indicated. 

Throughout the volume, brief notes and references to authorities are 

added in the margin, for the illustration or confirmation of the text. 

Mr. Whish adopts the orthodox view as to the Messianic character of 

many passages, although his renderings are not always the more 

common ones. Thus, in ix. 6, he adopts the translation “ possessor of 
eternity’ for the “everlasting Father” of the authorized version. 

We are not sure that he is always right, but he has acted judiciously, 

and produced a book which deserves the attention both of the scholar 

and the ordinary reader. 


Soundings of Antiquity: a new method of applying the astronomical 
evidences to the events of history, and an assignment of true dates 
to the epochs of the Church. By the Rev. H. M. Grover. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Grover is a diligent and ingenious writer, and much that he has 
published is curious and novel. His object here is to explain what has 
appeared to himself “a very simple and sure method of measuring the 
intervals of historical time, and testing the dates of past events, in all 
eases where they can in any way be associated with a known ‘status’ 
of the age and ecliptic position of the moon at the periods referred to.” 
He believes that his method is simple almost beyond belief, and per- 
fectly certain in its determinations. The method in question is explained 
and applied. Errors are found in the computations hitherto received, 
a more certain principle is proposed, and certain important dates, are, 
it is thought, determined. We shall not examine the processes here 
worked out, but we mention the pamphlet in the hope that chronological 
students may be induced to scrutinize it, and to see what they can learn 
from it. The principal calculation is to shew that our Lord’s death 
took place on March 25, 1831 years since, so that if he were thirty-one 
years and three months old at that time, we are in a.p. 1863. 


A Sermon of Doctor Martin Luther, on the Nativity of Christ. London : 
Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. 


Tuts sermon is a reprint, extracted from a volume of Luther’s dis- 
courses “ Englished by W. Gage,” and published in London in 1578, 
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The title and contents of the whole volume are given, but as there is 
no editorial note of any kind, we are at a loss to discover whether it 
is intended to reprint them all, or whether this is designed as a spe- 
cimen. The text is Luke ii. 1—14, and Luther preaches upon this 
passage a wholesome discourse, in which he exhibits the sum of the 
text, and the exposition of the text. It will be read with some in- 
terest as a representation of the mode of preaching which the great 
reformer adopted, and of the views he propounded on some important 
facts and truths of Christianity. We cannot say that it is exactly the 
model which we should recommend for adoption by the preachers of 
the present day, although it has some qualities which we could wish 
were more common. 


Die Hellenistischen, besonders Alexandrinischen und sonst Schwierigen 
Verbalformen im Grriechischen Neuen Testaments, fiir Schulen und 
dem Selbstunterricht, etc. Von Dr. S. C. Scuirurrz. Erfurt : 
F. W. Otto. 1862. 


Tuts little book is an alphabetically arranged list of the more difficult 
forms of verbs to be found in the New Testament. The forms are 
grammatically explained, so that the novice can see at a glance what 
they are. We are not sure that we do not prefer the old practice 
followed in some editions of the Greek Testament, where the forms to 
be looked for in the lexicon are printed in the margin. Still, a book 
of this sort has its advantages, because it supplies at once the informa- 
tion required, and can be used with any edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment. We know not that we can better explain the plan of the book 
than by translating a single example, and we take the first our eye 
lights upon :—‘’Edydaxores, particip., 1 perf. act. plu., from ¢Aadvw, 
whose unused root from ¢\dw assumes an vy in the present, and 
lengthens the preceding vowel (see Buttmann’s Gr., § 112, 10); 
hence in fut. édaow, in 1 aor. act. #daca, and in perf. act. with the 
Attic reduplication (see Buttmann’s Gr., § 85, rem. 2), éd#Xaxa, in part. 
Edpdaxws, EXpdaxo7os, etc.; John vi. 9.’’ Besides the references to 
Buttmann, there are others to Tischendort’s Greek Testament, to a 
work on New Testament Greek by our author, etc. 


Theological and Homiletical Commentary an the Gospel of St. Luke. 
From the German of J. J. Van Osterzer, D.D. Edited by 
J. P. Lance, D.D. Translated by Sopuia Taytor. Vol. I. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Messrs. Ciark intended to issue the third volume of Lange on Mat- 
thew, but circumstances have prevented them for a time. In the 
meanwhile they give their subscribers a volume of a Commentary on 
Luke’s Gospel by a Rotterdam divine, Dr. Osterzee. This volume 
was produced in furtherance of Lange’s plan, and forms a valuable 
member of the Theological and Homiletical Commentary, of which he is 
editor as well as projector. As the title indicates, the book is specially 
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designed and adapted for the use of ministers and students. It will 
be valuable for much of its original criticism, and also for the many 
allusions it makes to authors who have either written upon the same 
Gospel, or have supplied illustrations of topics adverted to by St. 
Luke or our critic. The text of the Gospel is given in sections, and 
each division is supplied with critical notes, doctrinal reflections, and 
homiletical hints. Such a work is what we wanted on this admirable 
Gospel, and we strongly commend it to the attention of the reader. 


Last Day of our Lord’s Passover. By Rev. Witu1am Hanna, LL.D. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


Tus book comprises a narrative of all the incidents recorded in the 
Gospels of the last day of our blessed Saviour’s life, from his arrest in 
the garden to his burial in the sepulchre. Its form is that of lectures or 
homilies, and therefore simple and practical. The author has taken pains 
to ascertain the true nature and bearings of the facts upon which he 
discourses, but he gives us none of the critical processes which have 
preceded his conclusions. This is well. We want books which are 
not merely critical, but speak from the heart of the author to our 
own heart. Of this we are growingly conscious. It is a noticeable fact 
too, that where a book is purely critical, and as such only exhibits the 
intellectual and rational side of religion, it is seldom popular: whereas 
a book in a devout spirit, and free from technicalities of style and 
manner, is very likely to be much sought after. The reason is, that 
that which is addressed to learned and intellectual readers necessarily 
appeals to the minority. All men have hearts, but not all have well 
furnished and disciplined minds, Dr. Hanna has hit upon an interest- 
ing subject ; he has handled it well, and his book ought to be a favourite 
with Christians, Three editions in as many months augur well for its 
popularity. 


The Mission and extension of the Church at home, considered in eight 
lectures preached before the University of Oxford. By Joun 
SanprorD, B.D. London: Longmans. 


Tuts is the Bampton Lecture for 1861, and Archdeacon Sandford may 
hope for it a place by the side of the most useful of the series. It 
contains so many valuable practical suggestions, so many wise reflec- 
tions, and so many judiciously chosen facts, that we regret it does not 
come within our domain to give it an extended notice. We can simply 
say what are the topics of the lectures, and that they are followed by 
a copious body of important notes. The first lecture is on the nature 
and office of the Church; the 2nd, distinctive features of the English 
Church; the 3rd, Hindrances of the Church ; 4th, Wants of the Church; 
5th, Clerical agency; 6th, National education as subsidiary to the 
Church; 7th, Fabrics and services of the Church ; 8th, The Church as 
it was, as it is, and as it might be. Let our clerical readers by all 
means study this volume. 
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Libri Judicum et Ruth secundum versionem Syriaco-Hexaplarem, quos 
ex codice Musei Britannici nunc primum edidit, Grace restituit 
notisque criticis illustravit. Dr. T. Skat Rérpam. Premittitur 
dissertatio de regulis grammaticis, quas secutus est Paulus Tellensis 
in Veteri Testamento ex Greco Syriace vertendo. Havnie: 
Schwartz. 


Tue existence of these books in the British Museum has for some time 
been known, and the editor has rendered a good service to Biblical 
literature by publishing them. The version to which they belong is 
from the Septuagint, and really forms the Old Testament portion of the 
so-called Philoxenian version. Both were executed at the same time, 
or nearly so, viz., a little before a.p. 620; and both were produced at 
Alexandria. The Syriac Hexaplar is of course chiefly valuable for the 
study of the Septuagint, and it contributes some important items for 
the settlement of its readings. Dr. Rérdam’s preface is an instructive 
one, and one which does him much credit. He has printed the Syriac 
and Greek in parallel columns; altered the Greek to make it agree 
with the Syriac; and added critical notes. His work is remarkably 
well done. 


L’ Avenir de I’ Eglise Grecque-unie. Par le R. P. J. Gagarin, de la 
Compagnie de Jesus. Paris: Douniol. 


M. Gacarin commences by rapidly tracing the origin of the distinction 
between the Greek and Latin churches, and he then describes the 
growth and actual state of the united Greek community. He admits 
that the united Greeks are feeble, and in other ways in an undesirable 
condition, but he thinks that their revival would tend to bring back the 
Greek church to its original unity with the Latin. To revive the 
united Greek church, he thinks it needful to begin with the priesthood, 
and to promote their more thorough preparation for their work. A 
great seminary would be the best means of improving the priesthood. 
We can readily understand the anxiety which is manifest in certain 
directions to propagate the principles of the Romish church in the east. 
We cannot blame this anxiety, and we readily call attention to M. 
Gagarin’s pamphlet, because it presents us with the views of an 
intelligent man upon a subject which we should not lose sight of. 


An Essay on the Angels of the Churches: Revelation ii., iii. By the 
Rev. Gzorce Hoxpen, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuis little book is intended to ascertain what the angels of the churches 
were to whom the Apocalyptic epistles were addressed. The author 
shews that they were not literally angels, and that some person or body 
of persons must be meant. Were the angels the churches themselves, 
or a presbytery, or consistory of elders? Mr. Holden thinks not ; 
but that they were the chief pastors or bishops of the churches in ques- 
tion. He argues these points with intelligence and judgment, and no 
doubt is left in our minds, that whatever sense we attach to the word 
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bishops, the angels of the churches were bishops. Mr. Holden goes 
further than this, and seeks to discover proofs that these bishops were 
persons of considerable authority and responsibility. The argument is 
sometimes pushed a little too far, as in the use made of the words in 
Rev. iii. 9, “I will make them to come and worship before thy feet,” 
freely quoted from Isaiah xlix. 23, or lx. 14. On critical grounds 
alone we notice and recommend the perusal of this essay. 


Remarks on the grounds of Faith, suggested by Mr. Pattison’s Essay on 
the tendencies of Religious Thought. By C. Goocu, M.A. *Cam- 
bridge : Deighton, Bell and Co. 


Like many others, Mr. Gooch has been turning his attention to the 
famous volume by the Oxford savants. We have permitted him to 
express his views on one of the essays in our number for July last, 
because we are fully persuaded that discussing these questions will 
exhibit the relative strength of parties, and tend to the development 
and confirmation of scriptural truth. Mr. Pattison’s production re- 
lates to a period when all confess our theological literature and our 
spiritual life were in decadence. Amid all the greatness and goodness 
which meets us, we encounter much that is defective and disgraceful. 
If there were toleration, there was intolerance ; if there were intellectual 
vigour, there was rationalism: if there were spiritual life, there was a cold 
and dead formality. We can never be sufficiently thankful that out of 
the miserable controversies and absurdities of the times there emerged 
a better and a purer era, and one which has not yet come to a close. 


Remarks on Presbyterianism and Presbyterian Union in the Colonies. 
By a Cotonra, CuurcHMaN; with a preface by the Rev. Norman 
Macteop, D.D. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 


Dr. Macteop tells us what he knows of the author of this pamphlet, 
who he thinks is entitled to be heard with attention, as one who knows 
what he writes about. He also says, ‘I cannot help expressing my 
strong sympathy with the general views and proposals expressed in 
this pamphlet, though, of course, I do not thereby pledge myself to 
every opinion in its pages.” The paper is in the form of a letter “to 
the members of the colonial committees of the church of Scotland, of 
the Free Church, and of the Board of Missions of the United Presby- 
terian Church.” Its object is to expound the condition of Presby- 
terianism in the colonies, and to recommend such measures for combin- 


ing and strengthening it, as the writer deems most proper for the 


purpose. It contains some useful information. 


The Divine Footsteps in Human History. Edinburgh: Blackwood and 
Sons. 

Tue anonymous author of this volume is, we may presume, a Scotch- 

man of no small industry and ingenuity. His aim appears to be to 

map out human history, civil and ecclesiastical, and to shew that it is 
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the evolution of a regular divine plan. Special prominence is assigned 
to England and Scotland. Towards the end of the book a parallel is 
drawn between the history which has been sketched, and the fortieth 
chapter of Ezekiel. By this parallel it is shewn how the measurements, 
courts, chambers, ete., of the prophets, correspond with the history, and 
that they therefore are designed to foreshadow it. We have no great 
liking for speculations of this kind, but for the information of our 
readers we have indicated the character of the work before us. The 
author has had the pleasure of writing and publishing it, and this is 
probably nearly all he expected, for he must have been aware that 
there is very little demand for new theories of history and of Biblical 
interpretation. 


Twelve Obscure Texts of Scripiure, illustrated according to the Spiritual 
Sense. By Mary C. Hume. London: F. Pitman. 


Tue spiritual sense, according to Mrs. Hume, is the sense given to 
these texts by applying the rules of Swedenborg, whose peculiar 
principles led him to view every part of Scripture as allegorical or 
having a double meaning. It is well known that similar fanciful 
methods of interpretation have prevailed in all ages, but it was reserved 
for the Swedish philosopher to reduce them to system, and to ground 
upon them a theological scheme. Like most of her school, Mrs. Hume 
is very ingenious, but of course we consider such expositions as solemn 
trifles, though we may be counted profane for our opinion. 


Corrections of the Copies of the Vatican MS. By Hermann HEINFETTER. 
London: A. Heylin. 


Tus is the most useful work which its amiable author has published. 
It is a collation of the collations of the Vatican New Testament, 
shewing where Birch agrees with Bentley or Mai, and where all three 
differ. It appears that the collators differ from each other in one thousand 
three hundred and three places; Mai differs from Birch in three hundred 
and ninety-five places; and Bentley frem Birch in eight hundred and 
fifty-nine places. In forty-nine places they all disagree; the actual 
number of errors may be greater, as Birch has been taken as a standard. 
The chief fault of this book is that it includes some portions of the 
New Testament which are not in the Vatican MS. Its value would 
also have been greater if Birch had not been made a standard. But we 
accept it as a contribution to our knowledge of this celebrated text. 


Constitutiones Apostolorum. P. A. De Lacarpe edidit. Sumptibus 
Editoris ; formis Teubnerianis. Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1862. 


Our readers know Dr. De Lagarde very well as a laborious and careful 
editor of Greek and Syriac texts. For the purposes of his vocation, 
as we may style it, he has explored sundry of the public libraries of 
Europe, including our own. His industry is thoroughly German, and 
therefore very generous and disinterested. Although continually com- 
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plaining of poverty, and that his books are neither sold nor read, he 
still goes on editing a new volume every few months. We presume it 
is the love of his labour therefore which keeps him at it. In this edi- 
tion of the Apostolical Constitutions he has given us a critical text 
based upon the best manuscripts and printed copies. He has appended 
some notes and many various readings, as well as an index of texts. 
The book is well printed, and may claim the place of an authority. 


Liturgical Perplexities and Church difficulties arising from Rubrical 
discrepancies, considered with a view to their abatement or removal. 
By Witutam Peace. London: Partridge and Co. 


Mr. Peace feels like many others in these anxious times, a desire to 
consider calmly and to remove, if possible, the differences of opinion 
which exist on Church matters. His book is divided into three parts: 
1. Liturgical perplexities arising from rubrical discrepancies; 2. Re- 
visions of the Prayer Book, alterations made in it, conduct of parties 
in 1661-2, and in 1689; 3. The opening of the Reformation in 1535 
to the state of the Church in 1862,—opinions of several divines, ete. 
The book is written in a spirit befitting an author with such a name, 
but opinions are freely and fairly stated. As, however, the work is one 
which we cannot in these pages profess to criticize, we must be content 
to announce its appearance and its general character as a sober and in- 
telligent statement of facts and sentiments. 


A Literal Translation of the Vatican Manuscript’s Epistles of Paul the 
Apostle to the Corinthians ; on definite rules of translation, and an 
English version, etc. By Hermann Heryrerter. London: A. 
Heylin. 


Tue Vatican MS. never had a more devoted student and admirer 
than Mr. Heinfetter, who has zealously laboured for years in his en- 
deavours to translate and expound its New Testament text. Some of 
his remarks are judicious and useful, but we often feel called upon to 
differ from him, and always from his principles of translation. 


A Treatise on the Resurrection. By Paton J. Guoae. London: 
Wertheim, Macintosh and Hunt. 


Mr. Groae calls this a small contribution to theology, but it is a useful 
one. The subject is of importance, and it is here treated in a sound 
and sensible manner. The author animadverts upon various erroneous 
views of the resurrection, commencing with those of Mr. Maurice ; we 
wish he had examined those of the Swedenborgians. In five chapters 
we have discussions on the reality of the resurrection, its possibility, 
the identity of our present and future bodies, the nature of the raised 
body, the time of the resurrection, and its importance. We would 
not endorse several of the opinions advanced by Mr. Gloag, but his 
book contains much that is judicious and instructive. 


NEW SERIES—VOL. I1., NO. III. 
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Instrumental Strength: Thoughts for Students and Pastors. By 
Cuartes Sranrorp. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


We gather from the preface, that Mr. Stanford delivered the substance 
of this address to the students of the Baptist College, Bristol. The 
author’s tone is decidedly earnest, and his style lucid and energetic. 
Nothing is more appropriate for candidates for ministerial work than 
addresses which appeal to their consciences and hearts, as well as to 
their understandings. It would be well if such solemn exhortations 
were made general. From his particular standpoint, Mr, Stanford has 
spoken admirably. 





Preachers and Preaching. A Critique, with practical hints. By a 
“Dear Hearer.” London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 


Tuis pamphlet contains some sound and wholesome animadversions 
upon certain prevalent abuses. Probably many will think it severe 
beyond what is necessary. At the same time it is a pamphlet which 
all may read with profit, and it is evidently the production of a shrewd 
and observant man. No doubt there are many evils connected with 
modern preaching which ought to be corrected. Without approving of 
all that is here said, we must own that the pamphlet is suggestive as 
well as spirited. 





Johannes Brentz. Leben und Ausgewihlte Schriften. Von Jutivus 
Hartmann. Elberfeld: R. L. Friderichs. 


Tuts volume forms part of the Lives and Select Writings of the Fathers 
and Founders of the Lutheran Church. Brentz was a man of great 
talent, learning and activity, and his name is inseparably connected with 
the controversies and religious events of the sixteenth century. Herr 
Hartmann has produced a memoir of real interest and value, and his 
work will therefore deserve its place among the volumes which com- 
memorate the Lutheran heroes of the Reformation. Every work 
which gives us a clearer insight into that period we cordially welcome, 
and for that reason we welcome this. 


On the Reverence due to Holy Places and Holy Things. London: 
Masters, 


Tue editor of this little book intimates that it is an abridgement from 
the work of Dr. Markland, On the Reverence due to Holy Places. He 
believes that there is need for further improvement in this matter, 
and hopes that what is here said will have a tendency to warm our 
love and affection for everything which appertains to the service of 
God, or which has ever been devoted to Him. There is very much in 
these pages which is suggestive, instructive, and calculated to promote 
the end designed. We are inclined to think that our indifference to 
the matters here specified often savours of profanity, even when principle 
is urged in its defence. 




















— Fae, eS eae 
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The Papal Criminal History ; preceded by De Romanorum Religionis 
Origine, etc. By Dr. Braet. London, printed for the author. 
1862. 
AtroceTser this volume contains more than eight hundred and sixty 
pages, partly in Latin and partly in English; partly historical and 
partly dogmatical, theological, ete.; partly original and partly selected. 
It is difficult to see the bearing of much that is here said on papal 
criminal history; and Dr. Beggi would have been more successful if 
he had rejected half his matter, and properly arranged the rest. 
Incense for the Family Altar: being Morning and Evening Psalms and 
Hymns for two weeks, suited to domestic worship, and set to appro- 
priate music, original and selected. Compiled by B. Scort, 
F.R.A.S. London: Longmans. 


Tue character of this very neatly got up book is sufficiently deseribed 
by the title-page. The hymns are beautiful and mostly familiar; the 
music is for the most part appropriate, though one or two of the tunes 


are not the best adapted for ordinary family use; such in our opinion 
is  Alma.”’ 





An Examination of some portions of Dr. Lushington’s judgment on the 
admission of the articles in the cases of the Bishop of Salisbury v. 
Williams, and Fendall v. Wilson ; with remarks upon the bearing 
of them on the Clergy. By Joun Grore, B.D. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, and Co. 1862. 


Mr. Grote says some clever things, but we do not at all agree with 
all he says. At the same time, we think his pamphlet ought to be 
read by the clergy. 





A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Arch- 
deaconry of Sudbury, at his primary visitation in July, 1862. By 
Lorp Arruur Hervey, M.A., Archdeacon of Sudbury. Bury 
St. Edmunds: Jackson and Frost. 

Tis charge contains some excellent things, and we are glad that it 

expresses so freely and plainly the author’s opinion of the Essay and 

Review controversy. His lordship strongly condemns the famous 

volume ; he says the Aids to Faith is, on the whole, the best reply to it 

he has seen, and he generally approves of Dr. Lushington’s judgment. 

Several other topics are touched upon in a becoming spirit. 





Ad Benedicti de Spinoza opera que supersunt omnia supplementum. 
Amsterdam. 1862. 


Sprnoza’s name is familiar to all, but his works are probably known to 
few. In the volume before us we have some things which are new. 
There is also a portrait of Spinoza, and a facsimile of his writing, both 
executed by photography. The two previous volumes were, we believe, 
issued some years ago, but this is uniform with them. 

R 2 
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The Old Library and its Tales. By Exizanetu Mason. London: 
Masters. 


A sMALL volume on Church principles, comprising a story as its ground- 
work, interspersed with many other stories told by the actors. The 
book is one which young people will read with much pleasure. It is 
written very well, and its moral is good. Although a work which 
searcely comes within our domain, we willingly invite attention to it, 
and recommend it as a very suitable addition to a family, parish, or 
school library. 





Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. History of the Development of 
the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Division I., Vol. II. Trans- 
lated by Rev. D. W. Srvon. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


WE are glad to see this excellent work progressing, and we invite the 
attention of our readers to it. Three volumes out of four have reached 
us, and we shall lose no time in noticing the work at length when it 
is completed. We hope every theological student will add it to his 
library, and read it carefully. Its value is well known in Germany. 





Lexicon Lingue Aithiopice, cum ex opere Ludolfiano tum e permultis 
libris manuscriptis et impressis collectum et digestum a Cu. Fr. 
Aveusto Dittmann. Pars Prior. Lipsie. 1862. 


WE have here a quarto of about 340 pages, handsomely printed on 
excellent paper, and comprising the results of profound researches into 
the Ethiopic literature and language. The work will undoubtedly 
rank with the best lexicons which our age has produced. To students 
of the Shemitic languages it will be invaluable. We look forward with 
interest to the completion of this publication, and shall then endeavour 
to present our readers with a full account of it. 





Zweites Wort von 1862 iiber die heutigen Jesuiten und alles was mit 
thnen zusammenhiingt. Von Hetnricu Ewaup. Mit einem Anhange 
von Sieben Promotions reden. Gittingen. 1862. 


As it was it is, and as it was and is, it is likely to be with the Jesuits. 
They have struggled against a bad character for three centuries, and 
both their bad name and their struggles seem as if they were to con- 
tinue. 





Vom Zorne Gottes, ein biblisch-theologischer Versuch. Von Dr. F. 
Weser. Mit Prolegomenen iiber den bisherigen Entwickelungsgang 
der Grundbegriffe der Versohnungslehre. Von Prof. F. De.irzscu. 
Erlangen. 1862. 


Ir will be quite enough to say that these pieces on the wrath of God 
and the Atonement are by men of recognized ability, piety, and learn- 


ing; but that in some things they differ from what are called orthodox 
views as held by us, 
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La Tréve de Dieu; Souvenirs d'un Dimanche d’été. Par J.T. De 
Samrt Germain. Paris. 1862. 


A somMewuar prettily written but superficial little book about Sunday, 
and what the author did and saw one summer Sunday. The views 
represented are continental, and therefore loose. Sunday is one day in 
seven, a fragment of which is to be given to religion, and the chief 
part to recreation. 





Der Prophet Jeremia erklirt. Von K. H. Grar. Erste Hiilfte. 
Leipzig. 1862. 


In this portion of Dr. Graf’s new work on Jeremiah, we have the pre- 
face, introduction, and exposition of the first twenty-one chapters. The 
remainder is promised for the present autumn. The author seems to 
have laboured to elucidate this important portion of Scripture with care 
and learning. 





Précis de l Histoire de l Eglise Reformée de Paris, d’uprés de documents 
en grande partie inédits. Par A. Coqueret, fils. First epoch: 
1512—1594. Paris. 1862. 

M. Aruanase Coqueret, the younger, has a very decided vocation for 

historical subjects, and we are quite sure the work before us will richly 

reward a perusal. 





Ausdem Heiligen Lande. Von Constantin Tiscuenporr. Leipzig. 
1862. 


Tuts volume contains a record of the journey which resulted in the 
discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus, and many other rare and precious 
documents. We are quite sure that even such as are already familiar 
with the leading facts of the tour in question, will find much that is 
new in this volume, and, as it seems to us, told in a plain, straight- 
forward manner. 

Johannes Saresberiensis nach Leben und Studien, Schriften und Philo- 

sophie. Von Dr. C. Scuaarscumipt. Leipsic: 1862. 

ConsIDERABLE interest attaches to this book, relating as it does to one 
whose name is great among our countrymen, at a time when great men 
were perhaps not so common as they are now. The book is very 
carefully compiled. 








The New Testament, translated from Griesbach’s text. By Samurn 
Suarre. Fifth edition. London: J. R. Smith. 


Tuts volume is neatly got up and at a low price. There seems to be 
a demand for it, and we are not surprised. As however we have 
already expressed our opinion of the merits of Mr. Sharpe’s translation 
(see J. S. L., April, 1862, p. 121), we need now only intimate the advent 


‘of a new edition. 
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Der Johanneische Lehrbegriff in seinen Grundziigen undersucht. Von 
Dr. B. Weiss. Berlin. 1862. 


Proressor Weiss in this volume discusses the peculiar features of the 
teaching of St. John in his Gospel and Epistles. The work is syste- 
matically arranged, and written in a spirit of becoming reverence. 


Kirchengeschichte des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. FEr- 
pinAND C. Baur, Nach des Verfassers Tod herausgegeben von 
Epvarp Zeer. Tiibingen. 1862. 


Tuts volume contains a multitudinous collection of facts relating espe- 
cially to the ecclesiastical history of the continent since 1800. A very 


small space is given to England, comprising a notice of Puseyism and 
a few other details. 


Le Bouddha et sa Religion. Par J. B. Sart Hitame, New Edi- 
tion. Paris. 1862. 


Tuts is a highly instructive work, and we hope to be able to secure a 
fuller notice of it. In the meantime, we commend it to such of our 
readers as have not seen it. 


Calvin ; sa vie, son CEuvre et ses Ecrits. Par F. Bunaener. Paris: 
Cherbuliez. 1862. 


We are very glad to notice the appearance of this volume; for 
although the author has an unmistakeable sympathy with his hero, he 
states and discusses facts with unusual candour and ability. 


Le Protestantisme en Normandie, depuis la Révocation de Védit de 
Nantes jusqu’d la fin du dix-huitiéme siecle (1685—1797). Par 
M. Francis Wappineton. Paris. 1862. 

A REMARKABLY interesting account of the struggles of Protestantism 


in Normandy. It appears that many who were persecuted for their 
faith in that province found shelter and liberty in England. 


Le Christianisme et V Esprit Moderne. Par M. Arsousse Bastipe. 
Paris. 1862. 


Tats is a volume in which various religious and ecclesiastical ques- 


tions of the day are discoursed upon with spirit, intelligence, and 
candour. 


Essai de Philosophie Religieuse. Par Emtte Saisset. Third Edition. 
Paris. 1862. 


Tue fact that this work obtained a prize from the Academy, and has 
reached a third edition, attests its merit, and we are glad to hear that 
an English translation of it will soon appear. 
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Precurseurs et Disciples de Descartes. Par E, Satsset. Paris. 1862. 


Tus work contains essays which in a less perfect form have appeared 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. M. Saisset treats with much ability 
the lives and principles of Roger Bacon, Ramus, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Malebranche, etc. We have read the book with real pleasure. 


The City of the Great King. London: F. Algar. 


A poem in blank verse, on the past of Jerusalem, and some other topics 
arising out of it. The anonymous writer expresses himself with ease, 
often with elegance, and sometimes with force. 


The Way of the Wilderness, and other Poems. By E. C. C. B. London: 
Wertheim, Macintosh and Hunt. 


Some of these poems are touching and beautiful. There is a feminine 
grace about them, which induces us to think a lady wrote them. May 
she write many more. 


Histoire des Dogmes Chrétiens. Par M. Evaene Haac. Second 
Edition, revue et augmentée. Paris: Cherbuliez. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

WE have here two volumes in large octavo, comprising about eight 

hundred and fifty pages, at a remarkably low price. But not only 


is the price low, the work is one of real utility. Its diligent author is 
known as one of the brothers Haag, by whom the compilation of La 
France Protestante was effected. This work is divided into two parts ; 
the former of which is the general, and the latter the special history. 
The introduction, consisting of more than eighty pages, treats of many 
great questions connected with Biblical criticism, interpretation, etc., 
including the inspiration of the Bible, prophecies and miracles, tradi- 
tion and Scripture, the canon of Scripture, and other weighty matters. 
The general history is divided into periods : from the birth of Christ to 
the council of Nicea; thence to the separation of the Eastern and 
Western Churches ; thence to the Reformation ; and, lastly, from that 
time to our own. The second part, or special history, consists of five 
chapters ; viz., theology ; theological anthropology ; Christology and 
Soteriology ; charitology or means of grace, and eschatology. An 
admirable index winds up the volumes, which ought to be added to 
those of Hagenbach and of Neander in every learned library. M. Haag 
is free and erudite, but not evangelical. He claims to be a simple 
historian, and illustrates the statements of his text by abundant and 
appropriate extracts from many authorities. M. Haag is of course a 
Presbyterian, but as we hope to give a longer notice of his work, we 
refrain from further criticism upon it at present, and merely indicate its 
appearance and topics. 
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MISCELLANIES., 


Codex Sinaiticus.—We wish to preserve the record of an extraordinary 
episode in the history of this venerable MS. On September 3, the 
Guardian printed a letter from Dr. Constantine Simonides,—so well known 
in connexion with manuscript discoveries,—claiming to have been himself 
the writer of the codex in question, which he calls “ the one poor work of 
his youth.” The following is the letter from our contemporary :— 


“THE SINAI MS. OF THE GREEK BIBLE. 


‘“‘ As you have, in your impression of August 13, published a letter from a 
correspondent, signing himself F. J. A. H., in which reference is made to me, I 
must ask you for permission to make a statement in reply. Your correspondent 
favours you with some extracts from a letter written by Dr. Tregelles, in which 
the following sentence occurs: ‘I believe that I need hardly say that the story 
of Simonides, that he wrote the MS., is as false and absurd as possible.’ 

“The MS. referred to is that called the Codex Sinaiticus, now being published 
under the editorship of Professor Tischendorf, at the expense of the Russian 
government. As what Dr. Tregelles calls my ‘story’ has never been published, 
and as that gentleman can only have heard of it through an indirect medium, it 
may interest both Dr. Tregelles and your readers to have the ‘story’ direct 
from myself. I will tell it as briefly as possible. 

‘“* About the end of the year 1839, the venerable Benedict, my uncle, spiritual 
head of the monastery of the holy martyr, Panteleemon, in Mount Athos, 
wished to present to the Emperor Nicholas I., of Russia, some gift from the 
sacred mountain, in grateful acknowledgment of the presents which had, from 
time to time, been offered to the monastery of the martyr. Not possessing any- 
thing which he deemed acceptable, he consulted with the herald Procopius and 
the Russian monk Paul, and they decided upon a copy of the Old and New 
Testaments, written according to the ancient form, in capital letters, and on 
parchment. This, together with the remains of the seven apostolic fathers,— 
Barnabas, Hermas, Clement bishop of Rome, Ignatius, Polyearp, Papias, and 
Dionysius the Areopagite,—they proposed should be bound in gold, and presented 
to the emperor by a common friend. Dionysius, the professional caligrapher of 
the monastery, was then begged to undertake the work, but he declined, saying 
that the task being exceedingly difficult, he would rather not do so. In conse- 
quence of this, I myself determined to begin the work, especially as my revered 
uncle seemed earnestly to wish it. Having then examined the principal copies 
of the Holy Scriptures preserved at Mount Athos, I began to practise the prin- 
ciples of caligraphy; and the learned Benedict, taking a copy of the Moscow 
edition of both Testaments (published and presented to the Greeks by the illus- 
trious brothers Zosimas), collated it with the ancient ones, and by this means 
cleared it of many errors, after which he gave it into my hands to transcribe. 
Having then received both the Testaments, freed from errors (the old spelling, 
however, remaining unaltered), being short of parchment, I selected from the 
library of the monastery, with Benedict’s permission, a very bulky volume, an- 
tiquely bound, and almost entirely blank, the parchment of which was remark- 
ably clean, and beautifully finished. This had been prepared apparently many 
centuries ago—probably by the writer or by the principal of the monastery, as 
it bore the inscription, EKAOTION MANHIYPIKON (a Collection of Panegyrics), 
and also a short discourse much injured by time. 

“I therefore took possession of this book, and prepared it by taking out the leaf 
containing the discourse, and by removing several others injured by time and 
moths, after which I began my task. First, I copied out the Old and New 
Testaments, then the Epistle of Barnabas, the first part of the pastoral writings 
of Hermas in capital letters (or uncial characters) in the style known in 
caligraphy as aupidétios (amphidexios). ‘The transcription of the remaining 
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apostolic writings, however, I declined, because the supply of parchment ran 
short, and the severe loss which I sustained in the death of Ben ict induced me 
to hand the work over at once to the bookbinders of the monastery, for the pur- 
pose of replacing the original covers, made of wood and covered with leather, 
which I had removed for convenience—and when he had done so, I took it into 
my possession. 

“Some time after this, having removed to Constantinople, I shewed the work 
to the patriarchs Anthimus and Constantius, and communicated to them the 
reason of the transcription. Constantius took it, and, having thoroughly 
examined it, urged me to present it to the library of Sinai, which I accordingly 
promised to do. Constantius had previously been bishop of Sinai, and since his 
resignation of that office had again become perpetual bishop of that place. 

“Shortly after this I was placed under the protection of the illustrious 
Countess Etleng and her brother, A. 8. Stourtzas, by the co-operation of two 
patriarchs; but, before departing for Odessa, I went over to the island of Anti- 
gonus to visit Constantius, and to perform my promise of giving up the manu- 
script to the library of Mount Sinai. The patriarch was, however, absent from 
home, and I, consequently, left the packet for him with a letter. On his return, 
he wrote me the following answer :— 

‘“** My dearly beloved son in the Holy Spirit, Simonides; Grace be with you 
and peace from God. I received with unfeigned satisfaction your truly valuable 
transcript of the Holy Scriptures—namely, the Old and New Testaments, toge- 
ther with the epistle of St. Barnabas and the first part of the pastoral writings 
of Hermas, bound in one volume, which shall be placed in the Rireey of. Mount 
Sinai, according to your wish. But I exhort you earnestly (if ever by God’s 
will you should return to the sacred Mount Athos) to finish the work as you 
originally designed it, and He will reward you. Be with me on the 3rd of next 
month, that I may give you letters to the illustrious A. 8. Stourtzas, to inform 
him of your talents and abilities, and to give you a few hints which may prove 
useful to the success of your plans. I sincerely trust that you were born for the 
honour of your country. Amen. 

“ * ConsTANTIUS, inte of Constantinople, an earnest worshipper in Christ. 
“¢Tsland of Antigonus, 13th August, 1841.’” 


“ After I had received the above letter, I again went to visit the patriarch, 
who gave me the kindest and most paternal advice, with letters to Stourtzas, 
after which I returned to Constantinople, and from thence went to Odessa in 
November, 1841. 

“Tn 1846 I again returned to Constantinople, when I at once went over to 
the island of Antigonus to visit Constantius, and to place in his possession a 
large packet of MSS. He received me with the greatest kindness, and we con- 
versed on many different subjects, amongst others upon my transcript, when 
he informed me that he had sent it some time previously to Mount Sinai. 

“In 1852 I saw it there myself, and begged the librarian to inform me how 
the monastery had acquired it; but he did not appear to know anything of the 
matter, and I, for my part, said nothing. However, I examined the MS. and 
found it much altered, having an older appearance than it ought to have. The 
dedication to the Emperor Nicholas, placed at the beginning of the book, had 
been removed. I then began my philological researches, for there were several 
valuable MSS. in the library, which I wished to examine. Amongst them, I 
found the pastoral writings of Hermas, the Holy Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew, and the disputed Epistle of Aristeas to Philoctetes (all written on Egyptian 
papyrus of the first century), with others not unworthy of note. All this I 
communicated to Constantius, and afterwards to my spiritual father, Callistratus, 
at Alexandria. 

“You have thus a short and clear account of the Codex Simonideios, which 
Professor Tischendorf, when at Sinai, contrived, I know not how, to carry 
away; and, going to St. Petersburg, published his discovery there under the 
name of the Codex Sinaiticus. When, about two years ago, I saw the first fac- 
‘similes of Tischendorf, which were put into my hand at Liverpool, by Mr. 
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Newton, a friend of Dr. Tregelles, I at once recognized my own work, as I 
immediately told him. 

“ The above is a true statement of the origin and history of the famous Codex 
Sinaiticus, which Professor Tischendorf has foisted on the learned world as a 
MS. of the fourth century. I have now only one or two remarks to make. 
The name of the professional caligraphist to the monastery of St. Panteleemon 
was Dionysius ; the name of the monk who was sent by the Patriarch Con- 
stantius to convey the volume from the island of Antigonus to Sinai was 
Germanus. The volume, whilst in my possession, was seen by many persons, 
and it was perused with attention by the Hadji John Prodromos, son of Pappa 
Prodromos, who was a minister of the Greek Church in Trebizond. John 
Prodromos kept a coffee house in Galatas, Constantinople, and probably does 
so still. The note from the Patriarch Constantius, acknowledging the receipt of 
the MS., together with 25,000 piastres, sent to me by Constantius as a benediction, 
was brought to me by the Deacon Hilarion. All the persons thus named are, I 
believe, still alive, and could bear witness to the truth of my statement. 

‘“‘Of the internal evidence of the MS. I shall not now speak. Any person 
learned in paleography ought to be able to tell at once that it is a MS. of the 
present age. But 1 may just note that my uncle Benedict corrected the MS. 
in many places, and as it was intended to be re-copied, he marked many letters 
which he proposed to have illuminated. The corrections in the handwriting 
of my uncle I can, of course, point out; as also those of Dionysius the caligra- 
- In various places I marked in the margin the initials of the different 

(SS. from which I had taken certain passages and readings. These initials 
appear to have greatly bewildered Professor Tischendorf, who has invented 
several highly ingenious methods of accounting for them. Lastly, I declare my 
ability to point to two distinct pages in the MS., though I have not seen it for 
years, in which is contained the most unquestionable proof of its being my 
writing. 

5 In making this statement, I know perfectly well the consequences I shall 


bring upon myself; but I have so long been accustomed to pgs that I have 
y 


grown indifferent to it; and I now solemnly declare that my only motive for 
publishing this letter is to advance the cause of truth, and protect sacred letters 
from imposition. 

“In conclusion, you must permit me to express my sincere regret that, whilst 
the many valuable remains of antiquity in my possession are frequently attri- 
buted to my own hands, the one poor work of my youth is set down by a gentle- 
man who enjoys a great reputation for learning, as the earliest copy of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

* ©, Smonmes.”’ 


As a pendant to the letter of Dr. Simonides, we present our readers 
with a discussion of it, which appeared in the Clerical Journal of Sep- 
tember 11. This article is, if anything, too gentle, and by no means 
brings out fully the palaographic difficulties with which Dr. Simonides 
will have to contend: it is however very suggestive, and so far satisfactory. 
Surely after this Dr. Simonides will study to be quiet. 


“ Dr. Simonides and the Codex Sinaiticus.—So it seems, after all, that the 
Sinaitic MS. of the Bible, about which we have all been talking for the last 
three years, is a modern production! The document which the first paleo- 
graphers in Europe have agreed to accept as the most ancient Biblical manu- 
script known, was, we are told, actually written but little more than twenty 
years ago. We are indebted for this information to that same Constantine 
Simonides whose name has so often been before the public, and who not long 
since published a fragment of St. Matthew’s Gospel, which he assigns to the 
first century. Vague rumours arose a little time ago to the effect that this 
gentleman claimed to have written the Sinaitic Codex himself. Now at length 
the matter is placed beyond a doubt, by a letter from him, printed in the 
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Guardian of September 3. The marvellous story he tells, supported as it is by 
names, dates, documents, and other matters, seems to merit a few observations, 
He has deliberately laid his claim before the world, and he must expect that it 
will be subjected to criticism. For this, indeed, he is prepared, as he observes: 
‘In making this statement, I know perfectly well the consequences I shall 
bring upon myself; but I have so long been accustomed to calumny, that I have 
grown indifferent to it; and I now solemnly declare that my only motive for 
ublishing this letter is to advance the cause of truth, and protect sacred letters 
rom imposition.’ Such is the deliberate and solemn avowal of a writer who 
will suffer no calumny from us, but who must not complain if we call attention 
to a few facts. Our only motive, also, is to advance the cause of truth, and to 
protect sacred letters from imposition. 

“First of all, we would ask why Dr. Simonides has not published his state- 
ment earlier? The first announcements of the discovery of the Codex were 
made in 1859, and were speedily followed by minute descriptions of the volume 
and its contents. Narratives more or less detailed continued to appear, till, in 
1860, Dr. Tischendorf issued his Notitia editionis codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici, 
with a circumstantial narrative, collations, extracts, various readings, and 
allusions to Dr. Simonides and his text of Hermas. Subsequently other 
accounts were multiplied; a magnificent edition in facsimile was undertaken, 
and a second for more popular use. . The time is now come for the completion of 
the splendid edition executed at so much pains and cost. Through all this, 
Dr. Simonides has been imperturbably silent, and only at the last moment does 
he write to undeceive the world. He repudiates his private intimations of the 
asserted fact, although he admits having seen and recognized the facsimiles two 
years ago. We can only say that such conduct is most unaccountable, and that 
aman who was in possession of so momentous a secret ought to have pro- 
claimed it on the house-tops. This has not been done, and Simonides must take 
all the consequences of his tardy confession. 

*“ And now for the story itself, which may be told in few words; and we hope 
our readers will observe the dates. About the end of 1839, Benedict, the uncle 
of Simonides, wished to present some gift from Mount Athos to Nicholas I. of 
Russia. Not finding anything suitable, the herald Procopius, and the Russian 
monk Paul were consulted, ‘and they decided upon a copy of the Old and New 
Testaments, written according to the ancient form, in capital letters, and on 
parchment. This, together with the remains of the seven apostolic fathers— 
Barnabas, Hermas, Clement bishop of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias, and 
Dionysius the Areopagite—they proposed should be bound in gold, and presented 
to the Emperor by a common friend.’ Let us observe in passing, that it is 
assumed that not only the text of Hermas, but also that of Papias, was accessible. 
It appears that Dionysius, ‘the professional caligrapher of the monastery,’ 
declined to undertake the work on account of its difficulty. Had Simonides 
told us it was its magnitude, we could have realized the fact, but surely a 
‘ professional caligrapher’ ought to have found no difficulty if the texts were at 
hand. What this expert declined a novice attempted. Simonides examined the 
principal copies of the Scriptures at Mount Athos, and ‘ began to practise the 
principles of caligraphy. His uncle Benedict furnished him with a printed 
text, which he had collated with the ancient ones and corrected. We are not 
told how long these preliminaries took, but it must have been some time. De- 
liberations and decisions, the art of caligraphy, and the collation and correction 
of a Bible, in a case like this, must have occupied a good many months—a year 
would be little enough, especially when we remember that in preparing the 
text or ‘copy’ the old spelling would have to be introduced as well as the 
variations of reading. 

“Dr. Simonides says he found in the library a large volume in ancient 
binding, almost blank, consisting of beautifully dressed and remarkably 
clean parchment. This book was inscribed ExAoyioy Mayyyvpixov, and contained 
one short discourse, much injured by time, and occupying one leaf. The scribe 
prepared his book by taking out the written leaf and ‘several others injured by 
time and moths.’ We admit that this may be possibly correct, but it is very 
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unlikely that a volume so bound, ‘remarkably clean,’ and ‘ beautifully dressed, 
should contain one written leaf and a few others much injured by time and 
moths. Time and moths are very eccentric, we know, but seldom so much so 
as to destroy part of a volume, the rest of which has been left clean enough and 
beautiful enough to form materials for a new volume to be presented to an 
emperor. 

cf After these preliminaries, Simonides copied the Old and New Testaments, 
the epistle of Barnabas, and the first part of Hermas, and he did this in the 
uncial characters which we find in Codex A, Codex B, and the like. Here he 
stopped; the supply of parchment ran short, and his uncle died; so the book 
was handed over to the binders to have its old covers put on again. When this 
was done, Dr. Simonides says, ‘I took it into my possession.’ We are not 
favoured with the date at which thif occured, but we do read, that ‘ some time 
after this, having removed to Constantinople, I shewed the work to the patri- 
archs Anthimus and Constantius, and communicated to them the reason of 
the transcription.’ At the request of Constantius, Dr. Simonides agreed to 
present the book to the library of Sinai. Shortly after this, Simonides removed 
to Odessa, but before leaving, placed the volume at the house of Constantius, 
then not at home. Very soon after this, probably, Constantius wrote to 
Simonides a flattering letter, which may be read in the Guardian of last week, 
and which is dated August 13, 1841. New let the reader reflect that the 
chain of events so far only reaches from ‘about the end’ of 1839 to August 13th 
(i.¢., says the 25th with us), 1841. Will any man be found to believe that 
these dates are correct? The preliminaries, the execution, and the history of 
the work thus far extend over some twenty months. Now the fragment of the 
manuscript found by Tischendorf contains three hundred and forty-five leaves 
and a half, folio size, four columns to a page, and written in the exquisitely 
formed uncials of the early ages. When complete, the volume must have 
contained from eleven hundred to twelve hundred pages. 

‘“The next remark we have to make is, that the Sinaitic MS. has been 
corrected in about eight thousand places. Now to read, to verify, and to 
insert these corrections must have been an enormous labour. How does Simo- 
nides account for them? He briefly observes that his uncle Benedict corrected 
the MS. in many places, and that, if necessary, he can point out both his 
corrections and those of Dionysius the caligraphist. Let those who will accept 
this explanation ; one thing we know, that in the extracts given by Tischendorf, 
in the Notitia, there is at page 24a Greek note to this effect: ‘“‘ Remember, 
Lord, the soul of the sinner Dionysius, a monk, when Thou comest in Thy 
kingdom.’ Of course, we shall be told thet this is [his friend] the caligrapher, 
but we shall hesitate to admit the explanation. 

‘In 1846 Simonides says, he went again to Constantinople, where the patriarch 
told him he ‘had some time “roti eat sent’ the manuscript to Sinai. This 
fairly implies that it had not been long sent. In 1862 Simonides saw the MS. 
at Sinai, but the librarian, when asked how they got it, did not seem to know 
anything of the matter; ‘and I, for my part, said nothing,’ adds Dr. Simonides. 
We add the question, Who will believe this? or, if it be true, why was the 
librarian ignorant and left in ignorance? More than this: the MS. was much 
altered, and had an older appearance than it ought to have, and the dedication 
to Nicholas had been removed. The dedication, therefore, had been written, 
and yet we are assured that the work was to have been rewritten, although so 
carefully executed and upon so valuable a material. 

“Simonides tells us that when at Sinai he found ‘the pastoral writings of 
Hermas, the Holy Gospel according to St. Matthew, and the disputed epistle 
of Aristeas to Philoctetes,’ all written on Egyptian papyrus of the first century. 
Manuscripts of St. Matthew and of Hermas in uncials, and on Egyptian papyrus 
of the first century! Surely this is incredible. Was Hermas written in the 
first century? Is there a critic who ventures to think it older than the date 
assigned by the Muratorian fragment—the middle of the second century ? 
Alas! Dr. Simonides cares nothing for critics, and here claims to have seen a 
MS. written before the work it contains was composed. As for the MS. of St. 
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Matthew, why have we heard no more of it? Truth may be stranger than 
fiction, but here at least we feel compelled to doubt. To be honest, we believe 
that Simonides labours under an hallucination not unlike that of poor John 
Clare, the poet, who fancies that he wrote the poems which bear the names of 
Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, etc. 

‘‘Simonides says he marked certain initials in the margins of his MS. He 
also mentions the names of a number of persons who may confirm his statements, 
and who are still living. Let those who will try to consult these persons, 
including the coffee-house keeper at Galatas: we do not think it necessary. 
The story we have heard condemns itself as one of the wildest tissues of incon- 
sistency which we have been called to notice for many a day. If the statements 
are true, the production of the work was a modern miracle. Twenty short 
months never saw so much accomplished by one individual since the art of 
writing was invented. We simply do not believe the accuracy for the narra- 
tive, and repeat our conviction that the writer suffers from some unusual 
hallucination, 

‘Be it observed, he does not say one word about the ink. Yet those who 
have studied the MS. regard it as supplying an unquestioned argument for high 
antiquity. His reasons for other peculiarities of the volume are such as no 
critic will admit. 

“We must not close just yet. In 1844, Dr. Tischendorf procured the 
Friderico-Augustan fragments, which are, we believe, identified as part of this 
Codex Sinaiticus ; yet, in 1844, the volume could not have been more than three 
years old, and could only just have reached the monastery. Again, in 1845 or 
1846, a Russian Archimandrite, named Porphyrius, seems unquestionably to 
have stumbled upon the Sinai MS. But Simonides affirms that he saw the 
volume (not fragments of it), at Sinai in 1852. It is certain that in 1859 
Tischendorf found what remained wrapped up in a rag. So that there is no 
possible way of reconciling the story of Simonides, either with probability, or 
with what others say they saw. Leaving out of view the dates and facts of 
1844, 1845, and 1846, it seems that seven short years were sufficient for the 
mutilation of this splendid MS., and for its partial destruction, as well as for its 
transformation into a book which the first scholars in Europe say bears all the 
marks of an antiquity of fourteen hundred and fifty to fifteen hundred years. 
If there was a miracle in its production, there is a heap of miracles in its sub- 
sequent history. It was written, corrected, perused with attention, etc., in the 
course of a few months; was sent to Sinai, where in a few months more its 
origin was forgotten ; it was in fragments in 1844, 1845, and 1846, but complete 
(except the dedication) in 1852, and in 1859 was found a wreck wrapped in a rag. 
If Dr. Simonides has no better tale to tell than the one which we have analyzed, 
our faith has nothing to fear, and the Codex Sinaiticus will retain its proud pre- 
eminence. 

“The names he gives us are not worth anything, until impartial and inde- 
pendent persons can shew that they are realities and represent true witnesses, 
Dr. Simonides must be aware that with the overwhelming internal evidence of 
the MS., it is not likely that his names will be hunted up. We conclude, there- 
fore, that it is rena: for Dr. Simonides to prove that this Bible was ‘the 
one poor work of my youth,’ or of anybody else’s ie now among the living. 
Far Ihe it from us to say one harsh or unkind word. Our feelings are those of 
profound regret that such things should be believed, and of commiseration for 
the man who so solemnly, and it seems sincerely, publishes them to the world.” 


The Hebrew Scriptures.—The labour expended by the Jews in copy- 
ing the Scriptures has always distinguished them, as far as we have the 
means of knowing what their habits in this respect have been. In one 
sense at least they appear to have been faithful to their trust, as to whom 
“were committed the oracles of God,” (Romans iii. 2)—they did not alter or 
mutilate the sacred text. Our Saviour charged the Jews of their having 
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committed sin; but he did not accuse them, or their fathers, of having 
corrupted the records of their religious faith. The rules which they 
follow in preparing copies of the Pentateuch for public use illustrate 
their vigilance in watching over the sacred books. They assign the work 
of transcribing them to a parchment, to a class of men who are especially 
trained for the service. Only one sort of parchment, and that prepared 
in a certain way, can be used. The ink must be of a definite kind. 
Every page must contain a prescribed number of lines, and every line the 
same number of words and letters. The slightest error vitiates a copy ; 
a letter too much or too little on a page obliges the scribe to throw aside 
his work and begin anew. No copy is allowed to be read in synagogue 
till it has been examined by competent men, and pronounced free from 
every defect. The Old Testament has been handed down among the 
Jews, under a system of rigid supervision. The fact is one of immense 
importance, as shewing, in concurrence with other facts, that the Hebrew 
Scriptures remain as they were written at first ; and we have in them the 
very words which Moses, David and Isaiah addressed to their cotemporaries, 
an drecorded for our instruction.— Hackett. 


The First Printed Hebrew Bible.—The first edition of the whole of the 
Hebrew Bible was executed by Abraham ben Chaim, at Soncino, in 1488, 
folio, with points. An edition, in octavo, was printed at Brecia, Italy, in 
1494, by Gerson Moses ben Moses Menzeln. This latter edition is the 
one made use of by Luther in his German translation, and his own copy 
of it is still preserved in the royal library at Berlin. Besides these, there 
were published at Soncino, in 1494, a folio and quarto edition without 
points, and an octavo one with small types and points. Portions of Scrip- 
ture in Hebrew were published before. The Psalms in Hebrew with the 
commentary of Kimchi were printed in 1477, quarto, by Joseph and his 
son Chaim Mordecai, and Hezekiah Monro, who printed only three hun- 
dred of them. The Pentateuch, with the Targum and the Commentary 
of R. Jarchi (Rashi), was printed at Bologna in Italy, in 1482, in folio. 
Ruth, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and Lamentations, with the Com- 
mentary of Jarchi; and Esther with the Commentary of Abraham 
Aben Ezra, were printed also at Bologna, in folio, in the same year. The 
former and latter Prophets were first printed in Hebrew at Soncino, in 
1486, in folio, with the Commentary of Rabbi Kimchi. The Hagiographa 
were printed at Naples, 1486, in small folio, together with several rab- 
binical commentaries.— Gleaner. 


Traditions of the Deluge among the Malays.—After the islands had been 
peopled by the first man and woman, a great rain took place, by which 
they were finally submerged; but, before the highest places were covered 
by the waters, two large double canoes made their appearance. In one of 
these was Rokora, the god of carpenters: in the other, Rokola, his head 
workman, who picked up some of the people, and kept them on board 
until the waters had subsided; after which they were again landed on 
the island. It is reported that in former times canoes were always kept 
in readiness against another inundation. The persons thus saved, eight 
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in number, were landed at Mbenga, where the highest of their gods is 
said to have made his first appearance. By virtue of this tradition, the 
chiefs of Mbenga take rank before all others, and have always acted a 
conspicuous part-among the Fijis. They style themselves Ngali-duva-ki- 
langi (subject to heaven alone).— Hardwick's “‘ Christ and other Masters.” 


Discoveries at Pompeii.—The house upon which the workmen are at 
present (Aug. 9, 1862) engaged is of considerable size. It displays an 
average amount of the ordinary decoration which prevails in middle-class 
Pompeian houses ; and it also presents on its outer walls several of those 
curious electioneering addresses in which Pompeian candidates, or their 
friends, were wont to appeal to the municipal electors. It was not, how- 
ever, until yesterday that the expectations and consequent vigilance of the 
excavators were raised beyond the ordinary degree. In a corner of one 
of the inner rooms was found a heap of silver and copper coins, to the 
number of above five hundred. They had seemingly been tied up together 
in a little bag, which, however, has entirely disappeared ; and at first they 
were agglutinated into a mass, although they have since been separated 
without difficulty. At the same time, and near the same spot, were found 
two large shears or scissors, and soon afterwards a house-mil] of the ordi- 
nary description, together with a little heap of corn, the grains blackened 
indeed and somewhat shrivelled, but yet fully preserving their shape and 
very little diminished in size. Even if these indications had not suffi- 
ciently pointed out the house as a baker’s establishment, all doubt was 
removed this morning by the discovery in the next apartment, not only of 
the metal scoop or shovel with which the loaves were placed in the oven, 
but also of the oven itself, the mouth of which was closed with a large 
iron door, not attached by hinges, but simply, as at present, cemented at 
the edges to the faces of the four large slabs which formed the mouth of 
the oven. At the moment when, in company with the courteous and 
accomplished director, I entered the bakehouse, the workmen were in the 
act of endeavouring to remove the iron door, but one of the handles gave 
way in the attempt. A little patience and care, however, overcame the 
difficulty, and it was no sooner withdrawn than we were rewarded with 
the sight of the entire batch of loaves, such as they were deposited in the 
oven seventeen hundred and eighty-three years ago. They are eighty-two 
in number, and are all, so far as regards form, size, and indeed every 
characteristic except weight and colour, precisely as they came from the 
baker’s hand. When it is remembered that up to the present time but 
two such loaves had been discovered, one of them imperfect, the interest 
of this discovery will be fully appreciated. I ought to add, however, that, 
unlike the loaf in the Museo Borbonico, which is stamped sILIGO . CRANII 
. E.CIcER., these loaves have no baker’s name or other mark. They 
are circular, about nine inches in diameter, rather flat, and indented (evi- 
dently with the elbow), in the centre ; but they are slightly raised at the 
sides, and divided by deep lines radiating from the centre into eight seg- 
ments. They are of a deep brown colour, and hard, but exceedingly light. 

. T ought not to omit that this year’s excavations have brought to light 
a number of exceedingly curious and interesting graffiti, as well as many 
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so-called programme, or inscriptions, in colour or charcoal, one of which, 
as published in the Bolletino Archeologico of Rome, contains a distinct 
allusion to the Christians, and under that name. C. W. RussELt.— 
Atheneum. 


Assyrian Antiquities.—Lisieux, Sept. 7, 1862. The Museum of 
Paris contains an inscription of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, of the 
greatest interest to Assyrian scholars. It is well known that the kings 
who entitle themselves Kings of Babylon belong to two different periods, 
separated by about seven centuries. ‘The first period began with the 
foundation of the Assyrian empire, nearly in the twentieth century B.c., 
and finished in the middle of the sixteenth. After an interval of two 
hundred years commences the ascendancy of Nineveh, which became the 
metropolis of the great Assyrian kingdom. During this period the Kings 
of Assyria added to their qualification of King of Assyria the title of 
Sakkanaku of Babylon, and never styled themselves King of Babylon, 
nor allowed any one to assume this title. But after the downfall of 
Nineveh, Babylon became the metropolis, and the Kings of Assyria 
called themselves again Kings of Babylon. 

According to the inscriptions of the kings of the first period, it was 
doubtful to several scholars whether the Chaldeans spoke then the same 
language as their successors of the second Chaldean empire, because the 
documents were written with characters taken in their ideographical value. 
The inscription of Hammurabi, in the Museum of Paris, the single 
record of an important event belonging to this period, is written in 
phonetical characters, and resolves the question,—all the characters 
admitting an explanation based on the same principles and the same 
rules as the great historical inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser, Sardanapalus, 
Sargon, Sennacherib, or the larger architectural documents of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Neriglissor and Nabonidus. I had the honour to submit a French 
translation of this remarkable inscription to the Institute of France in 
the sitting of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of the 6th 
of February last. Jocuim Menant, Juge au Tribunal de Lisieux.— 
Atheneum. 











